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At the end of World War II, there ’.vere betv/een '±,600 and 
5,000 persons possessing valid Gerimn passports in China '.ith the 
approximate number in each of the larger cities as follov*-s; Shanghai 
2,500; Pelcing, 450; Tientsin, 700; Tsin^,tao, 440; South China, 100; * 

Nanking, 55; and Hankov/, 60, In addition refugees froh tiie Hitler 
Regime greatly outnumbered tiie other Geirian nationals v.ith ar-r.rox- 
imately 16,000 refugees in Shanghai alone. Of the., e lo,000, 4,500 
wex’e from Austria, 7,000 from Gerraany, 1,000 from Poland, 400 from 
Czechoslovakia and raost of the remainder Stateless. 

This document is entitled Crerman Intelligence Activities in 
China, but is not concerned solely v/ith intelligence. In rortraying 
a picture of German intelligence, it is felt necessary to present 
an overall summary of German activities in China and to derict how 
the intelligence work tied in v/ith, and was related to, the other 
German efforts, particularly Foreign Service policies, and economic, 
Nazi Party and propaganda activities. The puinjose of this docuiaent 
is to present only a concise overall summary as if complete details 
were to be included a treatise of several volumes would be required. 
Details regarding individuals and organizations referred to, can be 
foxmd in 1-2 Branch, SSU, China, intelligence reports. Appendix I 
of this document lists the X-2 reports v/hich have been v/ritten on 
German activities in the Far East, hj,, 

German activities in China were so closely related to German ^ 

efforts in other countries of the Far East because of their isolated 
position from Gerciany geographically, that it was also considered 
advisable to include some data on German activities in other parts 
of the Far East, particularly Japan and iv^anchuria . The sections 
dealing with those countries, however, are not purported to be 
complete and are merely based upon information v/hich is at present 
availAhle to the X-2 SSU China Headquarters office. 

The data contained in this document is based upon the results 
of investigation by X-2 SSU Agents in Shanghai, Peking, Tientsin 
and Tsingtao, and on information received frora other branches of 
SSU throxighout China, other U. S. ‘ageicies, documentary evidence 
which has been obtained and several unrelated sources. German in- 
telligence, diplomatic, propaganda and Nazi Party officials have been 
interrogated and their statements have been correlated vdth other 
information received. It must be pointed out, however, that the 
majority of the records of the various German organizations, v/aich .. 

would have served as a basis for a comprehensive study of German f/ 

activities were destroyed by the Germans and were thus not available 
to the American authorities. Sources are not indicated in the var- '$ 
ious sections of this document as the data set forth has been checked 
♦vith entirely unrelated sources, and is believed to be a true statement 
of facts. If, however, inf ormtion which is believed to be true 
and which is considered important enough for inclusion has not been 
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verified, the source is indicated. Numerous reports have been re- 
ceived that certain people were '«orlcing as agents of the German 
Government, but as investigation has filed to verify such reports, 
they have been discounted or are still considered pending and are 
not correlated in this document. Many Germans and other nationals 
have furnished reports to the effect that certain people v/ere 
Gestapo, espionage or other agents of the Gerr.ian Goverrunent, Tliese 
sources have not been in many instances in positions v/here they 
could have had exact laiov/ledge, and it has been deterr.dned that 
their information was based on mere assuption and was many times 
furnished by them merely to ingratiate themselves .with the Aiiierican 
authorities. A concerted effort has been Diade in this memorandum 
to present a clear and true picture and to eliminate extraneous 
and misleading information. 

Evaluations of the various sections of ttiis docmnent represent 
the views of the writers as a result of thdir investigations and re- 
view of all data received, and a determined effort has been made to 
evaluate the information available from an unbiased .viewpoint. 
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II . CONCLUSION 



AS a result of our investigations of Crerraan activities in China, 
the v/i’iters have drav.n the follov.ing conclusions: 

A« Geman Ahwehr, Heisiissicheirheitshauptaiat, Fpreign Service, 
Econoii'iic, Nazi Pai'ty and Propaganda activities aid not contilbutgu tW 
any anore ciable extent in Ger:nanv*s nrosecution of "the v/ar altiiough 
expor'ts^to Genaany^ primarily yrior to 1957 (the outbreak of the 
Siiio-Japanese war) and to a lesser extent froni 1938 to 1941 (the 
outbreak of the Russo-Genaan -..ar) undoubtedly did play a ’^roiainent 
role in building up Ge many’s industry. 

B. German foreign policy in Cliina was so successful prior to 
the v/ar, tliat if the former Geman foreign service officials remain 
in China i.v^ the future, they undoubtedly will play proniinent roles 
in the policy in China of any German Government vAiich may be con- 
stituted regardless of whether they are serving as officials of their 
Government. They already liave excellent Chinese contacts and ”have 
the ears" of influential Chinese officials. 

C. The espionage and propaganda networks used by the Germans 
during the vreir have been broken up and constitute no imraediat endanger 
Hov/ever, it must be realized that if the intelligence and propaganda 
officials and agents v/ho were active during the v/ar are permitted to 
remain in China, they do constitute a potential threat. If trained 
intelligence operatives and propagandists v/ho are familiar with China 
and have v/orked together are permitted to remain, it is conceivable 
that in the future they might be used in the same capacity either 

by a government constituted in Germany or by some other foreign power 

D. Leaders in German comraercial activities prior to the war 
were also the leaders during hostilities and many of them fell in 
line with the Nazi policies, but because they necessarily believed , 

in Naziism but because they considered it an expedient for fulfill- 
ing their desires for wealth. They have entrenched themselves fio 
v/ell with the Chinese that they feel they havQ a certain immunity 
against action. The majority have secreted their assets and are 
now merely awaiting the time when they can again engage in business 
and proceed to satisfy their greed for v«alth. If these business 
men, many of vjhom not only assisted in building up Germany’s war 
industry but also purchased for the Japanese, remain in China, they 
present a potential threat to the interests of the United States in 
the Far Bast. 
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E* Ttie seeds of Naziisra and dictatorship are so imbedded in 
the minds of many Geriaan youth in China that unless corrective measures 
are adopted tills ^roup nay conceivably be used by a dictatorial nation 
acainst the best interests of the United States. 

F. Tlie leaders in the Gorman comnunity during .the war are still 
its leading representatives at the present tine. The &ame groups or 
cliques exist in the Ger nn co.iraunit j'" today as existed during the 
war. The mo.jority of these groups are extremely nationalistic in 
their beliefs and if they retain their leadership in the German con- 
mtmity it is quite possible that regardless of the form of 'the Ger- 
man Government, the German coraraunities in China will be constituted 
along extremely nationalistic or even possibly dictatorial lines, 

G, The leading intellig ..nee agents and officials, foreign service 
officials, propagandists, business men and Nazis have the best con- 
nections v/ith the Chinese. If a repatriation program of German 
nationals is instituted by the Chinese Government, it is believed 

that the majority of thera v/ill be permitted by the Chinese to remain 
in China unless sufficiently strong protests are made by the United 
States Government. 
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Vrtiioh by then exercised full control over the ABV/SIIR in Germany, 
went to the Japanese General Staff and demanded periTiission for 
the police Attache to take over the KO in the Far East, the Jap- 
anese reply v/as to the effect that have acqaired confidence 
in EHKhlidJT * s keeping loyally within his bounds. Fror.i ;'-)ast ex- 
perience \76 are unable to entertain the same confiden.ce in HUBER 
or people of his sphere of interests; should the German High Com- 



mand insist on this suggestion the China Army would propose com- 
plete prohibition of any German Ililitary News dissenination. ’* 

As regards political information, this was sup-i^osed to be 
handled only be Foreign Office representatives. Political infor- 
mation received by other organizations was supposed to be turned 
over to the accredited diplomatic corps for rejKtrting to Berlin 
through the Foreign Office. In practice, hovi/ever, all the various 
intelligence groups collected and transmitted political information 
as v/ell as the information in the particular fields to v/hich they 
were assigned. Although the reports of officially listed A3..EHR 
men were not -supposed to deal with political laatters, and any poll-.; 
tical information procured by them was to be submitted to the dip- 
.lomatic missions and consulates to be used in tlieir respective re- 
ports, according to the agreement between the War Office (KO) and p 
the Foreign Office after the outbreak of war in 1939; this was 
easily evaded as an officially listed ABVMIR man could alv/ays pre- 
tend that a political report originated not wi th liim but wi th pne 
of his agents, and the reports of agents not listed as diplomatic 
or consular staff v/ere allowed to be coded by special ..lEhEIIR code 
for transmission to the KO. 

Bie details of organization, personnel, agents, financing, 
fields covered, aims and accomplishments, etc., of the AEVGPIR group^f 
will b^et forth in the following paragraphs. 
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III. ABlffiHR (KaiEGS 01^G:J;I21VTIQN - ICO) 

A. nmODUCTIQli . 

The Gemian Abwehr v;as ilrst ofriciully represented in 
China v/ith the arrival of LOUIS TxSODOR 3IKI?1 C:m of ivbv/ehr I.I.:, 
in 1940, to set up an organization for the collection ana for~ 
warding to Berlin of llaval and military Intelligence, not only 
from his own area but of reports received in drop boxes in 
Shanghai from other countries, South America, the Philippines, 
etc. In June 1941 Lt. Col. EISEliTRAEGBR, who called himself 
LUDWIG EHRKARDT ;vhile in Shanghai, arrived in Shanghai ;id.th an 
assignment to arrange for purchases of important v/ar materials 
for the German Government, and to cover the field of Econoaiic 
Intelligence for ABWEHR I Wi. Toward the end of 1943, EHiaiAKDT 
was instructed to take over and reorganize the SIEilfflN organiza- 
tion, SIEFKSN having in the meantime fallen in the bad graces of 
the Gestapo organization in the Far East under L3ISHTGSR and IIUBER 
as well as having had continual friction with the German consular 
officials. From then on the ABVEHR .activities in the Far East 
were carried on by the EHRIiaRDT BUiiEAU, which had extended- its 
scope to include the work of the SIPJFKEN organization in covering 
Naval and Military Intelligence, as well as continuing its own 
original assignment of covering the whole field of Economic In- 
telligence. EISSNTRAEQER, or .c^HARDT as he was knovm in his work 
here, also had considerable friction v/^ith MEISIMGER eind EUBEK of 
the S.S«t and ivhen in early 1944 the Sicherheitsdienst took over 
the work of the Abwehr in other j>arts of the world, EISEKTRAEGER 
received orders to cooperate closely with the S.S. in the Jar East, 
and to establish a branch of the ABWEHR III (Counterespionage) 
under HUBER and MEISINGEER. EIS3iNTRAEGER avoided this order for 
close collaboration with HUBER and MEISINGKR (according to a state- 
ment made by Eisentraeger himself) by setting up the abivrhr TtX 
organization in aocordanoe vdth Berlin* s orders, rooommendii^ and 
hiring the necessary office and agent personnel to work xmdeiv HUBER 
and then unofficially but in actual effect "washing his hands of 
It" and leaving it all to HUBER, while he carried on his EHEHARDT 
BUREAU activities independently of HUBER as before, a procedure 
vdiioh he accomplished partly vath the backing of the Japanese, 
with whom he had managed to get on good terms. In this connection 
it is of interest to note that, according to EISENTRAEGER, when* 
WEISINGER and HUBER, acting on instructions from their home offices 
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1. OBOANIZA.TIONAL CHABT 



.. Station 
1941 
ptlon «f 
la^es, etc. 
ion with 
iom.OiliSTSI 
iUOLI 



LOUIS THEODOR SIETCUI 
-designed in Aug. 40 by -Abwehr IJi.F.O 
to German Consulate Shan^ai as 

"Cornr.erciel Aoviser" 



WALTER RICHTER 

Ihgeged In Berlin at sane time aa 
Sleflcen to work with him on coding 
and trenswitting messages to Berlin 



S. HERMiHH 

%igeged on first starting office but 
dismissed almost Immediately as 
unsulted to the work 



r this offlcei 



® radio e^qpert 

tAKN^ radio escpert 
radio expert 
preriously working 
J hut release d by 
work for SIElXiZr 



IrFS engaged Kot.41 
id to Head Office to 




A. WEBER (previously 
Interned In Sixxgapore) 
ngaged Feb .41 to cover 
alaya, P*I« & 
took over aocts. In Jane 



I 

felie^ 
radio •! 

ed:\. I 



IGERS engaged Ho V. 41 
ger and general 
k 

HT engaged Oct. 41 
*ork 



Head Office moved In 
Mar. 42 from Consulate 
to Befag Bldg. In 
Ssechuen Rd. 






HEtMUTH BOOSHS trans- 
ferred from Col. Bd. to 
general office work 



£. MARSCHALL d H. FRIES 
engaged In Apr .42 to do 
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5Ui'PLEi.I£IJT.iHir CiiART AG£l>ffS WCHKING 

FuR SlEFKEt^' iUiu CTiiER 1-ERjoRS ASSISTII'iC iillJ 



oIEFKEN 



agents* 






DR, ERBIN 

■ Reporting regularly 
on shipping 






,DR. HEISSR} 
in Hsingklng 








E. THBDEREADi^ 

'in Tientsin I 




ER. TICHr 
' in Bangkok 








£• DSUUO 
in Peking 








[ CAJET. DORNSGHEIN 
shipping Information 



FINANCIAL ADVISER* 
SCRADS 



I 



EARL^ CONTACTS IN 
StUIimi ASSISTIIC IN 
THE QRGAl'IIZATION OF IHE' 
SIEFKEN OFFICE* 



ZANDER and EGiGERS 
of the Hamburg Amerilqa 
Line 



j RUDLCFF and BCHLMANN 
I of tfelohers &;0o« 




HNEVS FORVEfCBSt 



GIMPF and SCHENKS of DNB 
and &EICHER3 of Transocean 
(under working agree^nt to 
avoid duplication to Berlin). 



SALZMANN (now dead) gave 
reports about Cbina which 
were sent to Berlin 



ASSISTING IN RADIO WORK 

. — -> 

BASTANIER gave advice to Richter 

about wireles s, wa ve lengt hs, e^j 



GRAD (R^io Attache at . j,.. ^ 
Embassy) gave radio repo|:^'' 
from his station in Ave. f, 
Detain . , ^ ? y > 



G . IttlO 
Liaison man betweon|' 
Siefken and the Japeoese 
making coniaot with 
Admiral Otani of the ' 
Japanese Naval Landirig 
par^ 
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2. GENERAL SURVEY OF SIEgKEN ORGANIZATION, 
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In June 1940 ‘THEODOR LOUIS SIEBKEN was recalled to Berlin 
from Genoa and Venice where he had been repatriation agent for 
East Africans, and v;as assigned to the ABVEHR I. LI. (Naval In- 
telligence Section of the KO) , He vms given training in codes, 
use of secret inks, and micro-photography, preparatory to send- 
ing him to Shanghai to establish an Abwehr I.K, office to cover 
the Far East. 

At the same time Y/ALTER RICHIER, who had been trained in 
Bremen and in Stahnasdorf as a wireless operator, as well as in 
the construction and repairing of radio transmitter sots, v/as 
assigned to the OKV^ and told to proceed to Shanghai. He was told 
that he would be vrorking with a certain E. HERtCAMlT, already in 
Shanghai, and vMle in Berlin was introduced to BIBIFKEN and told 
that he would be working under SIEFKEN in Shanghai. 

SIEFKEN and RIC!HTER arrived in Shanghai in the autumn of 1940 
and established offices in the German Consulate General, SIEFKEN 
receiving the title ”Coramercial Adviser”. RICHTER also estab- , 
lished an office with HEHIIANN on the comer of Kiangsi and Kixik- 
lang Roads, styled "Astra Electrical Appliances”, but as the 
arrangement to use the offices in the Consulate proved satisfac- 
tory the other offices v/sre hardly ever used, and soon HERMANN w^s , 
dropped from the organization as he proved unsuitable for the work. 

As there was no Abwehr organ! zaticn in Shanghai previous to - 
SIEFKEN *s arrival, he had to create one, and the GerjoEin shipping ft 
firms of Melchers & Co. and the Hamburg Amerika Line (Mr. EGCEERS J 

and Mr. 2iANDER of the foimer and Mr. RUDLOFP and Kr. BOHIMANN of / 

the latter) were contacted for assistance in organizing the offices.l 
Newspapers from Singapore, Manila and Honolulu were subscribed to • 
on the notepaper of the Astra Electrical Appliances company, and 
items of interest were passed on to Berlin. In November 1940 Itt*. 

A. PAUL of bSalchers & Co. was engaged as shipping expert, and for 
a time used the AEA offices, but soon moved to the offices in the 

Consulate. In February 1941 Mr. A. ”iVEBER, who had been interned 
in Singapore, was engaged to cover the Malayan Sector, the Phil- 
ippines and the Netherlands East indies. 

In the Spring of 1941 the Gentian Navy in Tokyo ordered four 
transmitters; the order was filled by Telefunken in Shan^al, and 
RICHTER took them to Tokyo in June 1941 for delivery to Corvette- 
Captain TRBNDEL. 

owing to the war with Soviet Russia the mail routes were 
closed and ’>®BER and RICHTER were busy coding and decoding. SIEBKEN 
therefore asked the German Navy in Tokyo to release Mr. H. MOELIER 
Who arrived in Shanghai in October 1941 to relieve VUBBER who was to 
take over the finances and accounting, vliich had been handled up 

to that time by SIEFKEN himself. 
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SIEPKEIN had decided to rent a hcxise in Columbia Road for a 
radio station for intercepting messages from ships, etc. in col- 
laboration with the Italian Naval Attache, Commander GAIETTI and 
Commander RABAJOU, and RICHTER made a second trip to Tokyo to 
discuss ways and means of exchanging news with the German Navy. 

Mr. 0. ULBRICHT, Captain L. HAIv3vIANN and Mr, A. ^ffiDEL (the last- 
named a Dane v\ho had been working for DNB, and was released by 
them to SIEPKEN) were engaged to work in Columbia Road as radio 
experts. HEIMJTH EGGERS, son of the above-mentioned EGGERS of 
the Hamburg Amerika Line, was engaged to vrork at Columbia Road. 

In November 1941 PAUL was transferred from the offices in the 
Consulate and. put in charge of the Columbia Road offices. In 
the same month HANS DETEHEFFS was engaged to assist V®BER, and 
HEINZ HERBERT PEERSCHKE was engaged to take over the Photography 
work from PAUL. EGGERS was transferred from Columbia Road for 
office work in the Consulate offices, and HERBERT FROELaJEL was 
engaged for the same kind of work in the Colimbia Road offices'. 

In January 1942 RICHTER took four additional transmitters 
to Tokyo, and in March 1942 the Astra Electric Appliances offices 
were closed as they had hardly been used, and the SIEFKEN head 
offices were moved from the German Consulate to the top floor of 
the Defag Building in Szechuen Road. There RICHTER installed 
and operated a radio station for communication with Peking and 
Tokyo, the Berlin communications still being continued through 
the Consulate . 

In April 1942 the staff in the Szechuen Road head offices of 
SIEFICSN was axigmented by the engagement of £. LIARSCHALL and R. 
FRIES, who, however, wrkod only in the afternoon cm statistics 
about the Pacific War. Mr. B. HABENICHT joined the staff in 
Columbia Road. Mr. PAUL vho had not been getting on v/ell v/ith/; 
either SIEIKEN or RICHTER was discharged in May 1942. In June 
■1942 RDDLOFF arrived from Germany and was attached to the Szechuen 
Road offices and assigned to cover the China War. 

In August 1942 the facilities of the powerful transmitter of 
the Italian Naval Radio Station in Poking attracted SIEBKEN and 
he moved his head offices to Peking taking with him MOELLER, 
DETEUBFS and EGGERS from the Szechuen Road office and ULBRICHT 
from Columbia Road. YEBER and RICHTER were left in charge of the 
Shanghai Office but WEBER died a few days later of a heat stroke. 
RICHTER had in the meantime contracted T.B. and in September 1942 
entered a hospital, leaving RUDLOFFlh charge at Szechuen Road. 

• Prom the time when the STET TKE N offices were estat^lished in 
1940 there had been constant friction between SIEPKEN and the 
officials in the German Consulate. These difficulties seem to have 
centered around the fact that SIEEECBN, as ABWEHR representative un- 
der the War Office, was allowed to use his own code in reporting to 
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Berlin and was thus able to send messages without tlie contents 
being known to the Consular officials, under the Foreign Office* 
The difficulties \vere aggravated by the fact that vhile reports 
with a political implication vrere supposed net to be passed to 
the Abwehr in Berlin, but were to be turned over the diplomatic 
bodies for inclusion in their reports to the Foreign Office, the 
Consular officials had no way of checking v/hat actually was being 
reported by SIEFKEN with his private code, although the messages 
Virere forwarded through the Consulate, 

It has been stated that the reason SrSKCBIN moved his head- 
quarters from Shanghai to Peking was because the German Foreign 
Office officials wuld not perioit direct radio contact with Gexmany 
and by moving his headquarters to Peking he was able to use the 
Italian Radio Station for such direct contact* 

In addition to SIEI^EN^s difficulties with the German Foreign 
Office officials he seems to have antagonized the Gestapo in the;- 
persons of HUBER, MBISINGEBR and SCHMIDT, and was accused by them 
of being homosexual* SIEFKEN was dismissed from his post as bead 



of the Abwehr I«M. in the Far East in December 1942* The reason 
given SIEIKEN for his dismissal was that he was homosexual. How- 
ever, this appears to have been only an excuse to get rid of him. 
Several German Foreign Office officials have expressed the views 
that they believe Abwehr Headquarters in Berlin was dissatisfied 
with SIEFKEN* s work and further that an amalgamation of all Abwehr 
activities under one command in China was desired. The orgemiza- i 
tlon was therefore tximed over to Col, EISENTRAEGEER, who had in I 
the meantime arrived in Shanghai, representing Abwehr I Wi* (Eoon- 
omlc Intelligence), for liquidation and incorporation into his own 
organization* — 

3* AIM AND SCOPE OF THE SIEFKEN ORGANIZATION* 



SIEFKEN had two main assignments iidiich v/ere to be covered by 
^is organization* 

The first was the forwarding of incoming mail from unknown 
sources by pouch, to Berlin. For this purpose SIEZFCEN established 
several drop boxes in Shanghai to which reports from other countries, 
such as South America, the Philippines, etc* were sent* The en- 
velopes thus received were to be forwai^ed intact, and SIEIKEN claim- 
ed to be unaware of their contents* Many of the envelopes contained 
micro-dots and SIEFKEN stated that in several instances this was 
so obvious that at one time he wrote to Berlin suggesting that they 
instruct their agents abroad to be more careful in their micro- 
photography* 

The second assignment, and the one on which SIEFKEN* s vhole 
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organization was chiefly occupied, was the gathering and reporting 
of information on shipping in the Pacific, and all other available 
Naval intelligence. This information was collected by SIEPKEN in 
the follovdng four ways: 

a. From newspapers printed in Shan^ai, Ivlanila, Singa- 
pore, Batavia, San Francisco and Honolulu.^ The 
San Francisco paper. from \'^ich infomatlon waf ob- 
tained was the Pacific Shipper, and the Honolulu 
papers were the Bulletin and the Examiner. 

b* Intercepting messages of ships* positions. In this 
connection SIETFEJEN^s organization cooperated, closely 
with the Italians in intercepting messages (through 
the jointly organized radio station in Colxuiibla 
Road) breaking codes and marking ships* position. 

£• Photographs taken in Shanghai of all Allied shipping, 
with particular interest placed on photographs of 
new inventions on ships. 

d. Use of local agents, some of vhom obtained informa- 
tion from sailors in local bars. On one occasion 
a shipping manifest was obtained from an agent in 
the local Customs. Dr. EEBIN, one of these agents, 
collected information from members of the **President 
Harrison** crew. RICHTER, in going over the accounts 
kept by WBttP after the latter* s death, observed 
that EHBIN had received reguleir payments for informa- 
tion on shipping matters. 

In addition to this SISFKEN had a regular working agreement 
with DHB and Transocean (in order to avoid duplication of informa- 
tion to Berlin) vdiereby he received news from FBEIDERICH HERMANN 
GLIMPF and WDLF SCHENKS of the former, and HANS UBILCHERS of the 
latter. SISFKSN also received reports from one SAIZMANN (now dead) 
on China matters, \^ich were sent on to Berlin. Furthermore, radio 
reports were received from RUDOLF GRAU, the Radio Attache, from his 
station in Ave. Petain. 

There were also agents in several of the other larger cities 
in the Far East, the known ones of these being Dr. HBISSIG in Hsing- 
klng, E. THEOERKAUF in Tientsin, Dr. ALOIS TIOHY in Bangkok and 
E. DElLO in Peking. 
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4. mmoDS or coimpkecation of the siefkbn organization. 



SIEBKEN ooinmunicated with Berlin by pouch and by radio in 
his own code. At first RICHTER had his own transmitting apparatus 
in the Consulate, but this broke down in January 1941 and- it was 
necessary to use regular cdmnerclal routes, until in llarch 1941 
HESSE arrived at the Consulate with a new transmitter and coding 
machine. HESSE was attached to the Consulate, but forwarded 
messages for the SISEKEN organization in their own code. When 
SIKEKSN moved his offices from the Consulate to the Defag Building 
in Szechuen Road in March 1943, RICHTER set up and operated a 
transmitting set there for communication vd.th Peking and Tokyo, 
messages to Berlin still being sent through the Consulate. In 
August 1942, however, RICHTEIR was ordered by the German Consul, 
probably at the instigation of the Japanese Authorities who had 
never given permission for the transmitting set in the Defag Build- 
ing, to stop transmitting from there, and after that messages to 
SSUnCEN in Peking had to be sent through Commander RABAJOLI of the 
lteQ.l8m. Navy. The powerful transmitting set of the Italian Navy 
in Peking, with which SIEBKBN had established cooperation on his 
removal of his headquarters to Peking, enabled him to send messages 
direct to Berlin. 

5. FINANCING OF 3IEEK]5N*3 ORGANIZATION. 



Money for his operations was received by SIEIICEN at first 
through the German diplomatic pouch. Later reichmarks were trans- 
ferred to his accoxmt in the German Bank. 

6. DUTIES AND ACTIVITIBS 07 IBRSONNEL EMPLOIED BY THE SIEEKEN 
ORGANIZATION. 



a. LOUIS THEODOR SIBEKEN 

LOUIS THEODOR SIEEKEN, who during the last war served 
in the German Air Force, during the succeeding four years in' 
the Junkers Airways, and thereafter was engaged in various ship- 
ping and travel agencies, was recalled to Berlin in June 1940 
from Venice and Genoa vdiere he had been acting since 1939 as 
, . repatriation agent for East Africans. Hefpis assigned to the 

ABVIEHR I.M. F.O. and trained in Berlin for duty in the Far East. 
His primary mission was to be the forwarding from ^anghai by 
pouch to Berlin of incoming mall from imkn own sources. He has 
described his duties in this connection as those of a "traffic 
clerk". Upon his arrival in Shanked in the autumn of -1940 
he established and controlled the rather extensive organization 
called "SIEFKEN*S ORGANIZATION", he continued to control this 
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organization for the next two years but during this time n»t 
vdth considerable and increasing animosity and friction with 
the German Consular staff, and finally with the Gestapo, until 
in September 1948, while he was ill in the hospital in Peking, 
his enemies succeeeded in having him dismissed and appointing 
EHPHARDT to take over and reorganize his office. - 

b. WALTER RICHTER 

WALTER RICHTER was SIEPKEN*s right hand man, trained 
in Germany for the job of radio operator and engineer, and sent 
out to Shanghai at the seune time as SIEPKEN to assist him in 
establishing and organizing the ABWEHR I.M. in the Far East. 
Hewas supposed to work with a German bxisiness man, a Mr. E. ■ 
EEHMANN, and actually started with him an office, the Astra 
Electrical Appliances Co. as a cover for his ABWEHR activities. 
Howeger, HERMANN was not fotind useful to the organization and 
was soon dropx>ed , ' and the A.E.A. offices were not much \ised, 
as RICHTER was working with SIEFECSN in the offices vidiich had 
been alloted to SIEPKEN as "Cocmorolal Adviser" in the Gorman 
Consulate. RICHTER was first occupied chiefly with gathering 
Information on economic conditions from newspapers from various ;■ 
places in, the Far East to which the AJE.A. had subscribed, and 
In coding and decoding messages and keeping in repair the trans- 
mitter yftiich had been sent out from Berlin for him, but vdiich 
finally broke down in January 1941. In Mairch 1941 a coding 
machine was sent out from Germany, and RICHTER was employed &n 
this, and alsd in making photo- copies of maps. He further made 
three trips to Tokyo for the ABWEHR, two of them for the purpose 
of delivering transmitter sets to the German Navy there, and the 
other trip in order to arrange ways and means for exchange of 
news with the German Navy at the time of the establishment of 
the radio station in Columbia Road in collaboration with the 
Italleoi Naval Attache, in the middle of 1941. When the SIEBEEN 
ORGANIZATION *s head office was moved from the Consulate to the 
Defag Building in Szechuen Road RICHTER installed and operated 
a transmitter for communication with Peking and Tokyo. When 
SIEIKEN again moved his head office to Peki ng i n August 1948 
he left RICHTER in charge in Shanghai . RICHTER w^ ill in 
hospital, first in Shanghai auid then in ^king, from September 
1948, at vhich time SIEFKEN was dismissed and his organization 
taken over by the EHHARDT BUHEAB. RICHTE R wa s later, in the 
autumn of 1943, employed by the' EHRHAEDT BUREAU. 

O. ARTHUR PAUL 

In November 1940, ARTHUR PAUL, who had been manager of 
the Maersk Line {Melchers & Co. agents) was employed by SIEFEMT. 




Accordi ng to RICHTER* s statement PAUL worked first for a short 
time in the offices of the dummy company Astra Electrical Ap- 
pliances, and theh joined RICHTER and SISEKEN in the offices 
at the Geiman Consulate. PAUL’S work was to compile shipping 
listis, and to photograph ships in the ^anghai harbour. PAUL 
states that he told SIEFKEN better pictures could be obtained 
from the shipping gazettes, but was ordered to go on vdth the 
photographic work anyway. PAUL states that he didi^hot get 
along with either STBEKEl'J or RICHTER. In November 1941 PAUL 
vfas transferred to the Columbia Road office (to take charge 
there according to RICHTER’S statement), ^ere he worked until 
March 1942, at which time SIEEEOSN not being satisfied with 
his work, transferred him back to the Head Office, and event- 
ually, on llay 1, 1942, dismissed him," after vhioh he went back 
to work for Melchers & Co. 

d, TT. MmnT.T.Ti;T? . 

H. MOELLER was paymaster on the Hamburg-America Liner 
"Ramses** wnich was in port (Shanghai) for some time. After she 
had sailed for Tokyo his services v«re not required and ho was 
engaged for office work by SIEIKEN. He was one of ■Uae four men 
taken by SLEIKEN to poking on transferring the Head office to 
that city. When the EHRHARDT BUREAU took over SIElKEN's or- 
ganization M^pLLER was not kept on by EHRHARDT, and in July 1943 
he returned to Japan to the German Navy. His ship is reported 
(by RICHTEIR) to have been torpedoed, and his own fate is unknown 

e. BEB\^ HERBERT PEERSCHKS . 

■ On the outbreak of the European War HEINZ , HERBERT 

PBERSCHKE was representative of Pranke & Heidecke (manufacturers 

of Rolleflex Cameras) at their USA agency, Burleigh Brooks Inc., 
127 West 42nd Street, New York, vtoere he had the duty of pro- 
moting the sales of Rolleiflex Cameras and building up goodwill 
as liaison man between the factory in Germany and the USA agency 

and dealers. 

By early 1941 the photographic business between the 
Uni ted States and Germany had come to a virtual standstill, and 
PEERSCHKE wired his firm in Germany for funds and permission to 
return home via Japanese Pacific steamers. He sailed from San 
Francisco on May 2, 1941 on the S. S. "Tawata Maru", arrived in 
Japan on May 17 ana arranged there for .Tra ns-S lbe rlan accommoda- 
tions. On the outbreak of the Russian war PEERSCHKE v/as in 
Siberia aboard the train and v/as interned there 1^11 the end of 
June, 1941. In August 1941 the internees from the train were 
released and returned to Manchuria. From Mukden PEERSCHKE con- 
tacted his firm in Germany for further finds, and received from 
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C them RM 250 per month after that* To deduce living expenses 
he moved from Mukden to Peking about the middle of September, 
where he met SIEPKEN and was engaged by him to do the photo- 
graphy work for his organization. SIE5KEIN told him at that time 
that he was an official of the German Consulate- in Shanghai, 
and asked him Whether he could run a photographic dark room, 
being answered in the affirmative* No arrangement was made 
V/ith SIEIKEN at that time, but PEERSCHKE later received a 
telegram from Melchers (who were agents in China for Rolleiflex) 
telling him to proceed to Shanghai. In Shanghai he was sent 
by I^. KORFF, manager of Melchers, to see SIEBKEN, vho told 
him he was to do the photographic work for his organization, 
and would have to take on the job for the duration of the wai . 

He was instructed to install a darkroom in the Col\imbia Road 
offices (set up in collaboration v/ith the Italian Navad Attache). 
His v/ork consisted of making photostats of the regularly pub- 
lished supplements to Lloyd’s Register, making enlargements of 
negative's of ships of all nations in the harbour at. Shanghai, 
and making photostats of navigation charts for both the Italia-aj 
and SIEFKBR* These maps covered the sea routes from China to • 
Europe. After the pacific War broke out there were no more , 
Lloyd’s Register supplenents or negatives of ships to viork on 
and PEERSCHKE* s work consisted of making photostats of sea 
charts, copying photographs of persons for the Italians, making 
photostats of Russian maps, and on one occasion copying a Russian 
book v/hich’ was apparently key to some Russian code. At the end 
of 1942 there seemed to be very little work for PEERSCHKE and 
he inquired as to whether he should not look for other work, but 
was told by EHRHARDT who was taking over the SIEFKEN organization, 
that he wotild be kept on in the new organization to continue the 
photographic department therein. 

f. HEIMJTH BGGERS . 

HBUJLTTH EGGERS, son of EGGERS of the Hamburg Amerlka 
Line, age 23, was drafted for service with the German army in 
Europe, but through the influence of his father managed to get 
exemption, and remained in Shanghai to work for the SIEBKEN 
0RGAITIZA.TI0N. He worked for SIEBKEN as messenger and dLeik, 
both in .the Head Offices and in the Columbia Road offices, and 
was taken by SIEBKEN to Peking upon the removal of the Head 
Offices to that city. He is reported also to have done some 

radio reception work. He was not kept on when BHRHAEU3T iook 
over the SIEBKEN organization. 

£. E. MARSHALL. 

MARSHALL was employed by SIEBKEN for half day work on 
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Pacific War statistics, in April 19‘r2. 
III'IPA’J./.;: \.iien 'die latter tool: ov r the 
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I,r. AwhlOLLL, and ’./as not kept on by ..hiUA.diV on t>ie jLinuiua- 
tion of the hI."ir’KEi! organization, uut v/as, accorcLlny to L:d;d.u.xdJT 
later recoi.niiendeu by him to v/ork \/ith 1 ARE3 foi' irUJER upon tlie 
fori'.iation of the xi3..hHR III. rhilES claiias that iie v/a.s \/orkinc 
on a personal basis for bhUVhR, anu loieu no^hin^, of hihuhi’s con- 



nections v/ith SIJ/'FKjSN until i;iuch latei*. 

FlilGS’ work as a translator with the ol'.jIfSii organiza- 
tion consisted of translating articles in Shanghai nev/spapers 
which v/ere given hi'! by ’.th’BER, He has stated that he had no 
knowledge of what WEBER’ s interest v/as in the translations, 
and it never occurred to him there was any intelligence sig- 
nificance in the articles he translated. 



i* Il^GYfARD RUDLOFF. 

In Hay 1936 RUDLOFF signed a contract with Ilelchers 
& Co., Bremen to v/ork for their China branch, liaving finished 
his military trailing in V/ilhelmshaven in the anti-aircraft 
coast defence. He travelled via Siberia and arrived in Shanghai 
in June 1936, v/here he v/as given charge of the passenger depart- 
ment of the I'Jorddeutscher Lloyed, in Hongkong, after having had 
a few v/eeks instructions in Shanghai, In llay 1958 he v/as trans- 
ferred to Canton as export assistant, Dxiring the Japanese occupa 
tion of the city in October 1958 RUDLOFF rendered special ser- 
vices in fighting the great fire in Canton City v/hich -threatened 
to spread to the foreign quarter, and for tils recei'rod the Ger- 
man Red Cross order. ’ 

in the beginning -of 1939 RUDLOFF returned to Hongking, 
but v/hen war threatened to break out in August he went back to 
Canton, As there was no business to be done there he was trans- 
ferred to Shanghai in December at his own request. From February 
to September 1940 he was in Hankow, but could not stand the dime 
and decided to return to Germany and join the German Army. He 
arrived in Germany in December 1940, having spent a fev/ v/eeks in ^ 
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Jal>aii and one week in Peking enroute. In February 1941 he was 
called up after spending some v/eeks in the Tropical Institute 
in Hamburg, and joined a reserve corps of the coastal defence 
in Wilhelmshaven, from wiiioh, however, hie was dismissed in April 
1941, and placed at the disposal of the ABWEHR sub-office in 
Bremen* The main task of this office was the questioning of 
officers of the German merchant marine about their observations 
of foreign shipping, port and harbour installation fortifications, 
political tendencies in foreign ports, nautical affairs (for 
instance navigation in little Imown waters, Norwegian fjords,! 
etc.) Another important assignment of tiiis office v/as espionage 
defence, but with this work RUDLOFF had no contact. KUDLOFF*s 
training for his prospective Vrork in China comprised: 

(1) Reading of questionnaires regarding China, India, 
and Australia: 

a. War material production: Arsenals, aircraft plants, 

~ dockyards, where and what output; Construction or 

moiinting plants. 

b. Economical war potential: Railway and locomotive; 

production; Machinery, Electrical Equipment, Tools; 
Crops; Mines. 

c . Politics: Chinese and Indian inner politics: Co- 

operation between China and America; Russia and 
the Far East. 

t 

(2) Tredning in Wireless operation. RICHTER received 
training from June to Axogust 1941, by a Mr. BECKER and 
a Mr. OTTEN. Passing sp^ed was 80 letters per minute. 

(3) Writing with secret ink. 

(4) Coding and de-coding different basical systems* 

In the beginning of December 1941 RUDIDFF was ordered to 
prepare to leave for China. The first boat by v/hich he left, 
a tanker, was sunk off the coast of Portugal, and he returned 
to Bremen, where he arranged passage by another bpat, and in 
March 1942 left Bordeaux by the M. S. "Tannenfels", finally 
arriving on May 11 in Japan. In June 1942 he v/as sent to Shanghai 
where he worked for the KO under SIEFKEN, keeping a diary of 
the China War, including maps and drawings, transmitting code 
messages to Peking and doing code work. 

In July 1942 SIEFKEN planned to establish a sub-office in 

Bangkok to obtain better information about India. RUDLOFF was 



to be assigned to this job and v/as to build up his own organ- 
ization, the financing for vhich was to be arranged through 
the German Embassy. Communication with Shanghai v/a^ to be 
effected by his ovm transmitter. The plan failed because of 
difficulties vd.th the Japanese, and the same reason caused the 

failure of a later plan to send RUDLOFP to Indo China to pene- 
trate Free China. ^ 

When SIEFKSN shifted his head offices^ to Peking in the 
autumn of 1942, RUDLOFF remained in the Shangiiai office, where 
upon the retirement of RICHTER owing to ill health he took 
charge for a short tiiae. V/hen EilRHAUDT took o»er SIEFKSN* s 
organization, RUDLOFF was kept on to continue working in the 
EliRHARDT BUREAU. 

i* HANS DETHIEFFS. 

In April 1938 DETKLSFFS left Germany as an employee of 
the Hamburg Amerika Line, to wrk in their offices in Columbia, 
South America. For about a year after his arrival he did 
secretarial work in the main offices at Cali, Columbia, and was 
then transferred to Buenaventura, V(/here he worked as cashier, 
eund v/as at the same time in charge of the passenger department* 
After the outbreak of war in September 1939, business came to 
a standstill and in the beginning of 1941 DSTHIZFFS asked to 
be sent back to Germany. He arranged to travel via Japan by 
the "Heio Haru”, and arrived in Japan the end of Hay. The 
Siberian Express traffic v.'as rather congested at that time, so 
DSTKLEFFS was unable to get transportation at once, and remained 
a couple of weeks in Japan, another week in Peking, and finally 
left Manchouli on June 19th. The outbreak of the Russian war 
found him in Siberia and he was interned there for ten weeks, 
after v/hich he was released under an internee exchange scheme, 
and returned to Manchuria. He received subsistence funds from 
the Heunburg Amerika Line, but as living expenses were cheaper 
in Peking he went there from Mukden the end of September* He 
met srSIKEN in October 1941 in Peking and although there was no 
discussion with SISFKEN about employment at that time, tov/ard 
the end of October, after SIEFKEN had returned to Shanghai, 
DETHIEFFS received a telegram from the Hamburg Amerika Line in 
Shanghai on 30 October 1941, and v/as engaged by SIEIKEN, start- 
ing work on November 1 in the Columbia Road offices, where with 
HBIMJTH EGGERS he had to make rectifications of Lloyd’s Register* 
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After a month he vas transferred to the BIEFfCSN head office in 
the Consulate, where he assisted MOELLEH in boding and decoding 
messages to and from Berlino In addition to this, DETHLSFFS 
looked through American, English and Manila newspapei's and 
magazines for information. On removal of the Head Offices to 
Pelcing DSTliLSHFS was one of the four men SIEBKEN took with him. 
When the SIEIKEH ORG IIIZATION was taken over by ERILARDT the 
end of 1942, DSTHLSFFS remained in the employ of the EHRHARDT 
BtTREiVU. 

k. ARTHUR .tSDEL. 

ARTHUR ViEDEL, vtoo was a Danish radio operator from a 
Danish merchant vessel of the Maersk Line, stranded in Shan^ai, 
Was first employed by the DNB in May 1941, vrarking at the Radio 
station in Great Western Road, under GLIMPP. His first contact 
with the SISEKSN ORGAIilZiATION was vdien PAUL, occasionally, eoad 
yo\m.g EGGEHS, daily, called at the Great Western Road station 
for reports compiled by WSDEL from DNB*s news service (under 
the vorklng agreement bet\veen DNB and SIEIKSN as previously ex- 
plained). In the autumn of 1941, WEDEL was transferred tto the 
SIEPKEN offices in Colixmbia Road, and continued to work there 
until the liquidation of the SIEEKEN ORGAITIZATION, when he 
was kept on by the EHRHARDT BUREAU to continue his work as radio 
operator for them. 

l. 0. UXBRICHT. 

ULBRICHT, who had worked for Eurasia Airlines, was 
engaged by blEJfKBN as a radio operator in the autumn 1941, 
at the Columbia" Road station. He was transferred to Peking when 
the SIEJIKEIN head offices were moved to that city, and vdien 
SIEPKBN was dismissed ULBRICHT was one of the SIBFEEN employees 
who was kept on by EHRHARDT to work fo r his bureau. ULBRICHT 
also acted at one time as courier for si&JKEN* 

m. HERBERT PROEim. 

I 

FROEMBL Vf&s engaged by the SIEPKEN 0RGANI21ATI0N in 
February 1942 as a clerk and messenger inothe Columbia Road 
offices. He was kept on by the EHRHARDT BUREAU after SLEEKEN* s 
dismissal. 

n. aODO HABENICHT. 

HABENICHT, ^^o had been for some years in the in^ort 
and export business in the Far East, with the us\ial experience 
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of commercial codes, was approaced in Td>lcyo in September 1941 
by SISIKEN and ordered to report to him in Shanghai for vork 
on code messages received in Shangliai by Radio. In October 
1941 HABSNICHT began work for the SOPl'uiR: in the 

Columbia Road station, under the Italian ITaval Attache, Com- 
mander GALSTTI and Captain RAVaGII'-iLI and later Lt. FhTROHI. 

The Chief of the Italian operators at tiiat time v/aa GAFOiilO. 
HA3/3ENICHT states that the best of the Italian operators was 
I',AI'JTOYi\lII, who later also wrked vdth lliRHARDT. KA3iil';TGHT*s 
v/ork was to decode intercepted messages, and he found this 
fairly easy until after the outbreak of the war vath the United 
States, v/hen the easy code systems v/ere abolished and other 
systems adopted v/hich KAHEillCHT Vias unable to break, he claims* 
HABENICHT, however, continued vrarking as code expert iffor 
SIEiiCEN, and afterwards for EHHH/IRDT. 

o* LQTHAR KAid^NiN. 

HAI-5IviANN, who had been a captain in the German iferchant 
Marine, was in July 1941 introduced to SIEUKEN by a I»Lr. AUST* 
SIEIKEN, vdio needed a man with nautical, and wireless experience, 
engaged HAldslANN to vfork in the Columbia Road offices* HAMLZANN’s 
work was to intercept and decode ships and weather reports, and 
to plot ships* positions on charts. He made about a dozen of 
these charts which SIE5KHIN took to Tokyo v/ith him. When the 
head office of SIEHOEN was moved to the Defag Building, HAldMANN 
was transferred there to help RICHTER in receiving and sending 
coded messages from Tokyo and Peking. He was later transferred 
back to Columbia Road, vjorking there with the automatic receiver 
intercepting all kinds of messages, commercial telegrams be- 
tween Australia and India, greetings of American and Enlish 
armed forces, press items, etc. VAien S FEFKEN was dismissed, 
EHRHARDT continued to employ HAiliAHN in his Bureau. 

£• DR* HERMANN F. ERBIN . 

Dr. ERBIN, a denaturalized American citizen, was used 
by SIESKEN as an agent, to collect shipping nows from the Shang- 
hai waterfront, and by interviewing sailors from American boats, 
etc. He was not employed by EHRHARDT, and was interned with the 
Allied nationals by the Japanese, Prior to his internment he 

had been receiving regular payments for information to SIEIKEN, 
as shown by WEBER’S accounts when examined by RICHTER after 
’iJEBER’s death* 

C 
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DR. WAXTER HSISSIG» 

Dr. HEISSIG was a student of Mongolian languages, on 
a journey to Mongolia when the war with Russia oroke out. He 
remained in Hsingking and reported news items from there to 
SIEFKEIN*s organization. He was afterwards employed ^ EHRHARDT 
in the Peking office. 

r. E. THEUERKAUF. 



. THEUERKAUP was manager of Melchers in Tientsin, and 
sent SIEEEEN reports on economic conditions in North China. 
According to WEIDEMANN (German Consul in Tientsin), TEIEnJERKAUF: . 
made reports about the Japanese in North China, and the trade 
and commercial interests between China and Russia. One of the, .^ 
matters on v/hich he reported was the suspected delivery of v/ar> . 
materials to the Russians by the Japanese. 

s* DR. ALOIS TICHY . 

Dr. TICHY was a journalist traveling all over China. 
While in Bangkok he sent SIBBKEN reports about economic con- 
ditions in Thailand, and about Japanese losses in coastal ship-' 
ping. 

E. DBLLO had been nominal agent for SIEIKEN in Peking, 
but was not made a part of SIETKEN*s office vdien the Head Office 
was transferred to Peking. He was sent to Germany in July 1943 
by blockade runner. 

u. G. MAED . 

M&ND acted as liaison man between SIEIiCEN and the Jap- 
anese, and succeeded in making only one contact. Commander OTANI 
of the Japanese Naval landing Party. According to a statement 
made by EHHHAJSDT, he discovered soon after taking over the 
SIEBKEN ORGANIZATION that the friendship with OTAI-JI had a com- 
mercial basis, and MAND’s chief activities had been in ld>oking 
after OTANI*s private transactions. EEJRHARDT*s suspicions in 
this connection were confirmed on the occasion of' a tfrip MAND • 

made to Canton, at the ABWEHR’s expense. While HAND was in Canton 
he spent so much time handling some private transaction for 
OTANI, that EHRHARDT arranged for him to be transferred to the 
office of the Air Attache in Tokyo. 

V. CAPTAIN V/ALTER BORI^SCHEIN . 

CAPTAIN BORNSCHSTN , who in 1936 became a member of the 






Shanghai Licenced Pilots Association, has himself admitted that 
he was engaged in maritime espionage as an agent for SLEEKEN* 
BORNSCHEIN stated that in 1941 he was called by SLSFKEN and told 
that he was to report on the amount of American and British 
ships in the Shanghai harbour, and to sound out the Captains of 
these ships for particulars on mine-fields in Singapore and Hong- 
kong, as vrell as any other pertinent railitary information. I^eseo 
reports were to be given to SLEFKEIT himself* BORNSCHEIN, who 
had been v/arned by RUDLOFF Sr. of the N.D.L. Line to have noth- 
ing to do with SIEFKEN refused, but was approached several days 
later by Capt. SAl>n3ER (it later developed under direct orders 
from SIEIKEN) viio threatened him vdth dire consequences if he 
did not obey SLEEKEN *s orders to report such information. Later 
BORNSCHEIN became a blockade runner capt4in, and carried messages 
and infomation for Captain 7ERMBHREN and Admiral iiEHNECKSR 
(Naval Attache in Tokyo) on direct orders from Lieut. GRUET2lldACHEll, 
adjutant of Conmander BIXJIENESLD , head of a sub-office in the 
Abwehr in Germany. 




w* OTHER PERSONS :A)RKENG FOR SIEIEEN . 

Two other names have been mentioned as working for 
SLEEKEN, but little is known about these men. The first is a 
Mr. JENSEN, whom HAI\fliiANN stated worked as a wireless operator* 
HAlvlMAKN was of the opinion that JENSLu had deserted from one of 
the Dutch J.O^.L. ships and was a Dutchman, althoiagh he had 
been given a German passport. He disappeared suddenly, and it 
was thought that he had been sent to Indonesia or the United 
States on a special mission by MAND. 

The second was a Hr. REIDEL, who was mentioned by 
HABEI^CHT as having been an agent of SIEEKEN*s whom EHRHARDT 
asked HABENICHT to dismiss at the time of the liquidation of 
the SIEIKEN ORGANIZATION. 

SIEIKEN* 3 financial adviser was a man named SCHAUS. 

7. STFHKTCN*S RELATIONS >jITE OTHER ORGAI'IIZATIOl'iS. 

a* ITALIANS * As has been shovm in the foregoing paragraphs, 
SIEIKEN* s cooperation with the Italians was a very close one. Not 
only did he set up in collaboration with them a radio receiving 
station in Shanghai v^ere they cooperated very closely in the in- 
tercepting of all kinds of news, decoding of coded material and ool- 
leoting of all possible military and naval intelligence, tut further, 

in the autumn of 1942, SIEfUEN' removed his Head Office to Poking, . 
there to avail himself of the facilities offered by the powerful 
Italian Naval transmitting station in that city* 
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b. JAPANESE * SIEFKEN’s relations vdth the Japanese, as has 
been indicated in the foregoing paragraphs, vms not very good. He 
was, in fact, unable to make any contacts with them, except the one 
with the liaison officer of the Japanese Naval Landing Party, Com- 
mander OTANI, through LIAt®, which was, apparently, chiefly useful to 
OTANI in connection with his personal interests, according to a 
statement made by Col. EISENTRAEGER (IffllUh'GlDT) . The Japanese never 
trusted SISKCEN nor gave permission for him to. operate his own trans- 
mitter, and when it v/as apparent that the Japanese \/ere suspecting 
SIEFKEN*s transmitter in the Defag Building, it became necessary for 
SLEEKEN* s people to discontinue the use thereof* 

c* GERMAN DIPLOIIPlTIC LgSSIOI^. SLEEKEN »s relations v/ith the 
German Diplomatic Missions were strained and difficult from the 
very first, as the Consular officials resented his use of his own 
code and insistence on the independent functioning of his organ- 
ization. The friction between SIEIKEN and the diplomatic people in 
China eventuedly contributed to his dismissal. 

d* THE 3S * AS has been shown in the foregoing paragraphs, 
SLEI^N*s relations with the SS, represented by MELSLNGER and HUBER, 
and their agent SCHMIDT (JOCCHELM) were far from friendly, and 
eventually contributed to his dismissal. 

e. GERMAN NE;iS AL'ID PROPAGANDA AGENCIES. Although SLEEKEN does 
not appear to have been on a friendly footing with PUTTKA1.1.IER, head 
of the German Information Bureau, he nevertheless did receive in- 
formation from some officials working for FQTTKAIvJffiR. There was 
also a working agreement between the SIEIKEN organization and the 
German News Agencies, DNB and Transocean, in order, according to 
RICHTER’S statement, to avoid duplication of news being sent home 
to Berlin. 

f. NAV.T party . Lt was the general riile that AB\<B3HR employees 
were~to abstain from Nazi Party connections and activities, Wiich 
rule v^s closely adhered to by the members ij^ Shanghai, except that, 
for health reasons, they were allowed to belong to the S.A* (Sport— 
sabteilung). 



EHRHARDT BUREAU 



1. INTRODUCTION. 

a. Activities of EHRHARDT before taking over SLEEKEN ORGANIZATION. 
Lt. Col. IHD./IG EISENTR^GER,. who called himself LUDWIG 
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EHKIAiiDT in Shanghai, first arrived in China in June 1943, with 
his secretary Miss GKid)A uM.iTAR, wno was later adopted by a faonily 
called KOCIiliR in Shanghai and thus became GM?Da KOCi.CiR, 

TRA):)CrGR v,ns sent to China by the Raw Material Department of the 
High Command of the German Army (OICJ) in order to close a Tung- 
sten contract with the Chungking Governraent, and to arrange for 
the urchase of other important war materials such as zinc, rubber, 
etc. The recognition of the Hanking Government by Gemiany ended 
this assignment. 

EISEHTRiiHGHR, or HHRIIaHDT, v;as also representing the AB'.fliilR 
I V/I (Economic Intelligence), so that upon his arrival in China 
there were two branches of the represented in the Ear 

East, EHRHARDT’s branch, and the ORGiUTIZiVfloN representing 

AB.^MR I.M. (Naval Intelligence). At the time of Aid^Lip'DT’s 
arrival in Shanghai, states that he received orders from 

the German Government to the effect that GGHRIAVRDT vx?uld be repre- 
senting AB.EHR I V/i and would have his ovm sources of information 
and v/as not to be under SIHEK}J'T ’ s control. His telegrams to 
Berlin passed through SIEFKEN’s hands, but SH’.FKI3i could 2 iot alter 
the telegrams, although he could add his own comments. HlJEHARDT 
at that time received his money through SIEFKEN, accordiiig to the 
latter. ^ 

According to a statement by GERDA KOCilER, there v/as not much 
activity at first on the part of EHRH.\RDT. He v/as busy making 
friends in the German Community and vdille Kiss KOCHER reported 
every morning at EHRHARDT’s room in the Park Hotel for duty, there 
was usually nothing for her to do, and she had the rest o:^ the day 
to herself. Occasionally SHRIIARDT dictated a message, which lUlss 
KOCHER typed out and to<Dk to SISEKEN at the Consulate General* 

From the beginning relations between SIEIICEN and EHRHARDT v/ere 
strained 

b'. Coordination with the SIEEKBN ORGAI^IIZATIOH. 

In October 1942 EHRHARDT was ordered to liquidate the SIEIKEN 
ORGANIZATION and to incorporate whatever part of the organiza- 
tion would be useful for his purpose into a large information 
service covering the fields of both branches of the ABVEHR. The | 
detailed assignment was, according to EHRHARDT, espionage against | 
Soviet Russia, observations of the Japanese Ally, personal in- 
format ion sib out the war and about the raw material position in 
the Far East. According to EHRHARDT??s statement, the liquida- 
tion of the SIEFKBIT ORGANIZATION was, due to obstinacy, rivalry 
on the part of the Navy, and passive resistance, so difficult 
that he had to travel to Tokyo at the end of 1942 in order to 
put through, with the help of his Berlin documents and the assis- 
tance of the Grcrman Naval Attache VENNElfflR, the recall of SlEl^KEN, 

i 
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SO that the reorganization and partial liquidation of the body 
of agents was not completed until the end of January 1943. Also, 
according to EISENTRAEGER, all records maintained by SIKFKEN were 
destroyed by the latter because of his dislike for EISENTRAEC2ER, 
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3, GENERAL bVWLY 0? COi>J:jIIs.L.D aBVEHR OROMriS^TIOII (I:PMIAHDT BUHEAU) 



a. SHANOiAI OFFICES OR TIiL LliRiiralUT BUREAU* 

On taking over the SESTCEll'I OHGAI'TIZATICN the end of 
1942 and beginning of 1943, L>udLud)T had RUDLOFl' in charge of 
the Shanghai office Viliich v/as located in the De fag Building. 

He hired ERICH ROClIiZR to look after account! and financial 
matters and assigned his secretary, ILSS GLRDA KOCHiht, to 
assist him in this work. He transferred FROELIEL from Columbia 
Boad, and HAITS DETHLEFFS from Peking, \diere he had been left 
in charge temporarily, to the Shanghai Office, in the Defag 
Building, in April 1943, He hired HiU.'S ADOLF IIOSBERG, a pro- 
fessional journalist, to specialize in reports on the Russian 
situation. In July 1943 he moved the offices from the Defag 
Building to offices vLioh he had in the meantime procured in 
the Consulate. 

In Columbia Road cooperating vd.th the Italieuis, there 
were HABENICHT, in charge, PSERSCHKE the photographer, and 
\VEDEL and HAlfl-lANN radio operators. On the fall of Italy in 
September 1943, while EHHHARDT v/as in Japan negotiating fbr 
permission to establish his organization on a better working 
footing, the Colinnbla Road staff and equipment were hastily 
removed to the offices of the Gemnan Radio Attache in Ave. 

Petain. Shortly after this, HABENICHT came in touch with a 
Greek named DELSETRIOS KYRIAfhjLIS, wdio claimed to have specleuL 
access to information and who was taken on at the Ave. Petain 
Station, and since he required great secrecy fbr his activities 
the other members of the BHRHARDT BUREAU working there, HEDEL 
and HAISMAHH were told to take a holiday and stay away frcoi the 
Station* KYRIAKULIS vrcis later transferred with the radio 
apparatus to the house of E. HEISE in Route Dufour, where he 
continued working and submitting reports to HABENICHT wdiioh 
he said he had received from mysterious sources on impossible 
wave lengths. After complaints had been received from Berlin 
as to the inaccuracy of these reports, connection with KYRIAKULIS 
wreis broken off and it v/at. believed by many members of the 
EHHHARDT BUREAU that this ha(d been a hoax, which, however, took 
in both HABENICHT and EHEHARDT for a time, as KYRIAKULIS apjiears . 
to have been amply paid for his services, and is said to have 
become ^o^oh as a redult. 

In March 1943 EHRHARDT, who was having considerable diffioxiltj 
with both the German Diplomatic circles and the Japanese, ap- 
plied to Berlin for diplomatic protection for himself and the 
^ important members of his staff, and as a result diplomatic pass- 
ports were issued to himself, KOCher and Miss VffiRTSR (MESS GERDA 
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KOCHSR) , and green Duty Passports were issued to FUELLKRXJG, 
put in charge in the meant ine in Peking, RUDIDFF and DSTKLklT’S. 
Later, in the Autumn of 1944, a diplomatic passport was applied 
for and received for J01IAIilC3 RATIIJE who had in ttie ue an time 
been employed for the new Ferry Road station, and as second in 
command to SHR1LA.RDT . 

Having established his diplomatic status, EHRH/Ud)T went 
to Japcm to see vHiat could be done about improving the facilities 
for the proper and extensive establishment of ids organization. 

He remained in Japan for four months in the summer and autumn of 
1943 and succeeded in obtaining per.idssion from the Japanese 
to establish in the area under the command of the China Army, 
and under the control and leadership there of the agency nec- g 
essary to fulfill his assignment; his request to viork in the 
area of the Kwangtung Army (lianchuria) was unconditionally re-i : ' 
fxised and he v/as ordered to transfer Dr. ilSISSIG from Hsing- 
king. Beginning in October 1943 SHRilAHDT had further negotiations 
with the Japanese Authorities in China regarding the organiza-- 
tion and execution of the Tokyo directives giving him perxaission 
to establish his agency in China. These negotiations ended 
in January 1944 with the result that Lt. General 1/lATSUI, Chief 
of Staff to Okamura (Commanding General of the China Expeditionary 
Forces) in Eankihg, and Colonel TOGO, Chief of Division II, gay^ . 
permission for tiie establishment of three reporting stations, ;■ 
a) in Peking, under the leadership and control of Colonel HIKA1)A, 
Information Officer of the North West Army, b) in Shanghai under 
leadership and control of Colonel IvIORI, Director of 12ie In- 
telligence Section under Kawamoto, who v/as Head of the Shanghai 
Army Bureau, represented by TAKASHIMA, and c) in Canton, under • 
the guidance and control of Colonel OKADA, Director of Strategic 
Services of the Southern Area. The only information sources 
which we 1*6 permitted were a) building and use of radio monitor- 
ing station, b) press, trade journals, Chamber of Come roe re- 
ports etc., c) use of all reports of the various German groups. 

It was required that news imj^ortant to their v/ar effort should 
be reported to the Japanese. 

Treoismltting sets were not allowed in Shanghai, but it 
was later possible to get the Japanese in Canton to agree to 
the installation of a transmitter set there which had direct 
contact with both Shanghai and Berlin. 

In accordance with the permission obtained from the Jap- 
anese, SHRHARDT then established the Peking and Canton offices, 
and the Ferry Road station, which v/as ready to begirt v/ork in 
July 1944, where he employed JOHAIMES RATHJE as manager, an 
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expert on aviation matters, HABMICHT as code expert, PSEHSCHKE 
as photographer, HEHLiAN SHNST JAEGER for general office vjork, 
and coding and decoding, and \iiEDEL and HAlJ.iANl'I, radio operators, 
working in cooperation with three Italian operators, GAJTORIO, 
jflANTWINI and ROSSI. During the last few months RICHTER was 
transferred from Peking to the Ferry Road offices, and G. HERMANN 
was employed to assist RA.THJE in gathering information on 
Aviation matters. . 

On the collapse of Germany, the Japanese took over the Ferry 
Road station and continued to operate it, hiring the three Ital- 
ian operators who had been working v/ith the EHRHARDT BUREAU* 

The members of the EHRHAIH)T BUREAU, who had been messing there, 
contineud to do so with the permission iJf the Japanese, and 
EHRHARDT, whose apartment in the Haig Court had been taken over 
by the Japanese, toolf up his residence in a part of the buixd- 
ing in Perry Road. 

b* PEKING OFFICES OF THE EHRHARDT BUREAU* 

Upon the dismissal of blEllSjSN, EHRHARDT left DETHT" " 
in charge of the Peking office, but dismissed EGCERS and 
yiiBRICHT was transferred to Shanghai for a later assignment to 
Canton* In April 1943, DETHLEFFS was transferred to Shanghai, 

€uad SIEGFRIED FUELLKHUG, vdio had been in Germany and returned 
to China by blockade runner, was put in charge in Peking* 

FUELLKRUG had previously been an employee of DejTag, and was 
"lent” by them to the Abwehr for the "dxiration"* \I\IALTSR RICHTER 
was employed to keep the accounts in the office and to prepare 
the incoming reports for forwarding to Shanghai* 

The establishment of the Peking Office was very long drawn 
out and difficult matter due to Japanese opposition, and it was 
not until April 1944 that it was possible to ooimence work* 

Finally, after a year of negotiations in which he was greatly 
assisted by his knowledge of Japanese, FUEIUCRUG suoeede4 in 
coming to an agreement with the Japanese, whereby Col* KCDAICA , 
Information Officer of the North Ifsst, and liis secretary M<lTs60A, 
agreed to give the EHRHARDT BUREAU facilities in the occupied 
Italian Navy Station for opening a wireless operating station 
for monitoring* The interned Italian operators were released 
for this service and EHRHARDT was to supply the clerical and 
administrative staff* Telegrams were to be taken in duplicate, 
one for the Japanese and one for EHRHARDT, and the main in- 
terest was Soviet Russia* FUElDCRUG’s efforts to cover Manchuria 
were frustrated by the Japanese Authorities in Harbin, euid it 
was necessary, on orders from the Japemese, to recall the in- 
dependent agent. Dr* WALTER HEISSIG, from Hsingking* Dr* HEISSIG j 
took charge of the station in the Italian Embassy Compound, j 

with an assistant and Russian translator, Mrs* M* MUELLER, and 
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made reports to be sant to Shanghai. There were about 14 to 
SO Italian wireless operators eu 5 )loyed, and the material was 
too much for Mrs. MUELLER, so another assistant was employed, 
a Mr. A. STOCK from Hsingking. The staff v/as further augmented 
by the engagement in July of D. von HANSEWANN from Shanghai, 
who replaced RICHTER upon the latter’s transfer back to Shang- 
hai, and in December vo'n I.AISCH frpm Hsingking, waa engaged to 
assist in translation work. « 

The efforts of the Peking office were chiefly directed 
towards the northwest provinces of China, to obtain informa- 
tion about economic conditions there, and exports to Russia. 
Further of Interest was all avedlable information on Soviet 
Russia. Russiem stations in Siberia, such as Irkutsk, Yokutsk, 
Krasnoyarsk, Vladivostok and Ulanbator were monitored for in- 
formation as to troop disposition on the Manchurian border, 
harvesting, mining and trade statistics, as well as political 
information on conditions in Mongolia. FUELLKBUG was especially 
interested in activities of Russia, England and the United 
States, in South China also, as far as could be seen. He 
alsA made economic reports and political observation reports, 
as well as reports on the rice harvest in China, ore trans- 
ported on the Lunghai Railway and from vdiere, how many troops 
the Japanese had in North China and where they were stationed, 
any details about production in utilities, details about the 
American air force in South China — latest types of American 
planes, guns, etc. — political developments in North China, 
especially the position of Chiang Kai Shek. Russleui radio 
reports and open telegreuns wre picked up by the Italian oper- 
ators and tremslated by the Bureai^’s staff. A good deal of 
Information was received from the Japanese, who had the situation 
in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia very well covered. Through 
his connections with the Japanese FUELLKRUG was able to obtain 
Information of great interest to Berlin, such as Russian re- 
ports made in Manchuria about American supplies to Vladlvostoik, 
giving valuable details about airplanes having been sent to 
Manchuria, types of planes, etc., also details of in^orts from 
Alaska to Manchuria. From White Russians FUELLKRUG obtained 
information regarding troop dispositions in Itonchurla, regiments 
lying around the border, troops transferred from the Western 
Front to Siberia and vice versa, location of Aerdromes and 
munition factories in Siberia. FUELIKRUG cledmed he did not 
know the names of the White Russians from whom such Infonoatlon 
was obtained. Some of the material was stolen from the Jap- 
anese Intelligence service, some information had been gathered 
In Harbin equally from Japanese agents and by questioning 
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nearly every Russian or Vfnite Russian viio entered or left. 

There ^yere many holes through vvliich i:)eoule could enter or 
leave. The Jaranose in IJanchuria built up strong short wave 
monitoring stations tahing i.. telegrams, anu had many -/iiite 
Russians helping to decode messages. 

The reports to Shangl:iai were augiaented by reports received 
in the J'elcing Oi'ilce from Idd.'o TirUjlRhiUF in Tientsin and P. 

■/Ill: iii pcjcing about cijricultural c>:.nditions , ana" from 
ID’iLhfTZlillT in Peking about coal raining conditions. As regards 
the press representatives in Pekin^j, the saiae ..orking agree- 
ment existed as is Shanglaai, ana retorts were received froin 
Dl'® (Dr. IlhRRgRT LUgilhrR) and Transbeean (hr. RJUiS IddlllElT). 
Friendly relations existed with uhe Nazi organizations vdth the 
exception of the gg, with v/hose representative (gCsI/HuT alias 
JOCCiroIh) the members of the NlrlHILdlDT BUldiAU^s Peking office 
were not even on greeting terms. The relationship with the 
S3 was thus one of open war, culminated by the striking of 
iilCNThR by CILlRIE: SSHIvOET at the Peking Club, and the sub- 
sequent removal of SCiniDT as 33 head in North Ciiina. It is 
knovm tirxt the S3 liiade reports on Bureau uiembers from Peking, 
accusing them of incoinpetence. 

The Peking Bureau operated directly under the Shanghai 
office, a fact which PNELLKHUG attributed to jealousy on the 
part of EHRKARDT. All the Bureau reports were handled through 
Shanghai, and all finances Vi/ere drawn from there. The monthly 
budget for the Peking Bureau vmis two thousand marks, with 
salaries ranging from 185 to 625 marks, which, however did not 
include FNSLLKHUG»s salary of 850 inarks, vAiich was paid partly 
by SHRILuDT and partly by DSFAG, who had "lent" FUETXKEUG for 
the "duration". An atterq^t to establish direct radio contact 
with Berlin from Peking Viss squashed by Shanghai and thd Foreign 
Office, according to FUlfillilEUG, vdio regarded EHPJIARDT as in- 
competent, insecure and jealous, although they got along well 
enough together and the two offices functioned fairly smoothly. 

The Bureau’s relationship . v/ith the Japanese v/as good, due 
largely to the social friendship between FUEILI'ltUG ani KIDAKA* 
FUELUvRUG, who haa spent several years in Japan, spoke fluent 
Japanese and was well aco^uainted vdth the Japanese mind. Host 
of the exchange of information between the Japanese and Gormans 
were based on this friendship betv;een FUELLKRUG and KIDAKA — 
officially German intelligence was ill regarded by the Japanese, 
as the Japanese v/ere suspicious of the Germans, believing them 
to be spying on them at every opportunity, a suspicion in which 
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the Japanese were undoubtedly justified as one of the German 
Intelligence objectives in China and Manchuria v/as collection 
of information on the Japanese. The LISSNER affair closed 
Manchuria to open German Intelligence activities and oast a 
suspicion on their relationship through all the Far East, 

LISSIJER finally being accused of selling Japanese information 

to the Russians, and being arrested by the Japanes_e. IXIELLKRQG 
states that UGSKER was representing an intelligence branch of 
the LUFTV/AFFS in Harbin, and was under the observation of the 
SS through SCHULZ, a fact also adLdtted. by SCHULZ. In 
FUBIIZRUG’s opinion, LISSNSR was only vorking with the Russians 
to the extent necessary to his success as an agent for the Ger- 
mans —"If you are a secret agent you have to deal v/ith both 
sides; to get you must give" — but v/as not sufficiently dis- 
creet about it, and \vas caught by the Japanese giving the Rus- 
sians information about the Japanese, map materials, etc® Also 
his independent attitude got him into the bad -graces of MEISINGER, 
vdio considered him unreliable and figured he v/as working for 
both sides, and also did not like the way he v/as spending money, 
so that althou^ it is not certain that his arrest was actually 
instigated by MEISINGER, it is knpwn that MEISIMG®R questioned 
him several times after his arrest by the Japanese, and that 
MEISDTGSR’s attitude toward him cannot have done otherwise than 
aggravate the seriousness of his situation, and contribute to 
his undoing. 

FUELIJCRUG stated that the attitude of the Foreign Office 
people in Peking towards the work of the Bureau, was one of en- 
deavouring to make the Bureau wrk look ridiculous, but that 
they did not exactly interfere because of orders from Berlin, 
information from Peking being considered very impprtant. Be- 
cause of the secrecy with which the work and organization of the 
Bureau was surrounded, many of the German officials and other 
personalities were suspicious of the Bureau and afraid that it 
might have something to do with the SS. 

The Peking Office of the EHRHARDT BUREAU was closed on May 
15 , 1945 , and all persons were dismissed immediately with a pay- 
ment covering three. Jsonths * salary. The Japanese took over the 
radio station and Mrs. UUELLSH and STOCK continued vjorking for 
the Japanese for some time. 

* \ 

c. CANTON OFFICE OF THE EHRHARDT BUREAU . 

When permission was obteilned from the Japanese Author- 
ities to establish a reporting station in Canton, under the guid- 
ance and control of Col. fflKADA, director of Strategic Services 
in south China, HEISE (alias Mr. HEIMD), OSVfJOD ULBRICHT, OTTO 
FRESB, and HANS HEINE NIEl.IAI'IN were assigned to operate the sta- ' 
tion, which included a one kilowatt transmitting station. In 
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0 xchan(je for tlie right to operate the station the Japanese 
were to be supplied v/ith inf orination obtained by monitoring 
the ATC broadcasts between India and Kunming, and to have 
Japanese intelligence agents attached to the station. iiEISS 
v/as in charge of the station, uLoiltChi’ and Klfcj^IAKN were the 
operators, wliile FiiESS v/as cipher man and book keeper. Actual 
operation of the station began in July 1944. Operations viere 
initiated in December 1945, but did not really get under way 
until the summer of 19^4, and did not reach full scale opera- 
tions until autumn 1944. Llessages from Shanghai were transmitted 
to Berlin, cut UL3iiICI{T denies any knowledge of th4lr contents, 
claiming that they were received from Shanghai in code and not 
decoded in the Canton station, a point vhich is confirmed also 
by FRSSE. For a time after the German surrender, the station 
continued to monitor American stations in the Pacific on behalf • 
of the Japanese. It is of interest to note that KEISB had pea*- / 
tioulars of the ROBOT planes used by the Americans experimental]/ 
at Rabaul, these particulars having been received from the / 

Japanese, who had shot down such a plane. Althou^ ULBRICHT } 
claims that the station was only operated by the Germans up to 
Gemminy’s surrender, it is knovm that it continued to operate 
for the Japanese after that time, and it is suspected that it 
was still functioning under cover even for a short time after 
the Japanese surrender. 

Japanese connected with the station v^Bre AOXAJ.A, VfADA, 

SASAKI and LASUDA (an American bom Japanese who still cledms 
American citizenship), as well as Colonel OKUDA. There vrere 
also two Chinese named CHOW SHANG and t>iiAN DJj^-^roo, who assisted 
ULBl^ICITT in charting ATC traffic. 

OFFICE HSISE had its headquarters in the German Consulate 
Building in Canton until the German surrender. For purposes of 
ostensibly divorcing itself from the German Consulate, it then 
moved to premises at 54 Chu Kv/ong Rd., Canton. OFFICE HaldE was 
headed by ERICIi HEISE, alias 1.2r. HEINO, who was chief of an 
intelligence network in South China which had direct radio con- 
tact with Berlin and Shanghai. 

According to a statement made by HEISE his instructions 
from Shanghai on opening his Canton office were: 

1) To take up connections with Berlin and Shan^ai by means 
of a Radio Sending Station. Sending hours and wave lengths had 
to be arranged and Oked by the Japanese authorities, and v/ere 
continuously controlled during the sending hours. 

, 2) To establish a listening-in service for collection of 

particulars of the USA Air traffic from the United States via 
India to China. These were reported every ten days to Shanghai 
and a copy handed to the Japanese listening post \ihich kept up 
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the same service. HEISE OI'i^’ICE in turn received the Japanese 
listening-in reports. 

3) To make railitary surveys oi* the situation find ttie 
righting conditiuns in the sector "South” (South China, Indo 
Cidr.a, i;urma)o Berlin v/as especially interested to hear about 
political conditions, the strength of comraunistic inl'luence 
and the Russian influence on the Yenan Government . Also ex- 
ports of Chinese raw i.iaterials to Russia. 

4) If possible to buy raw materials by means of the 
trade connections of the firm. 

5) Other activities according to special instructions 
to be given from time to time. 

All activities v/ere to be kept as seci'et as possible. It 
v/as considered advisable also to cultivate friendly relations 

betv/een this post and the higher Japanese authorities. Kiffl* | 
ranking Japanese officers on various occasions inquired ho 
could be made possible to get into contact with the Chinese 
Government by means of reliable go-betv/ens either Chinese or 
Japanese, to seek for a way to end the vmr. Tliey made it 
clear that under certain circumstances the Japanese Government 
might be willing to accept the Chinese war aims VicLth regard to 
i:anch\ikuo, according to KlISS. 

It has also been alledged that politically and super- 
secretaly, the ICEI3E OFITCE wa.s endeavouring to compromise 
certain Kv/angsi generals in order to separate Kwangsi from 
Chungking agents in the case of a sudden collapse of Germany 
and Japan. Tne untimely and unexpected surrender of Japan 
halted these plans. 

After one month of operations the HEISE OFFICE proved to 
the Japanese that they had underestimated Araerican and Chinese 
air traffics by 305$, according to HEISE. HSISS stated that he 
knew the call signs and locations of various A.irbases* TK was 
Kunming. IG v/as Calcutta, Tetspur, Jorhart. Ho remembered such 
intercepted infoimation as "Plane No. 147 is 100^ v/et", and 
"Plane ITo. 215 is 50fg dry";. "TIC is closed for 2-engined planes", 
etc. He had infonaation idiich led him to believe that the 14th 
Airforce at various times had 500, 529, 600 etc. planes of all 
typos in China, and said that he knev/ the numbers and locations 
of the various types. He was interested in all particulars of 
the Rocket planes, and especially in B-24 Radar bombers and in 
the methods by which U.S. planes cooperated with submarines in 
destroying Japanese shipping off the China Coast. From the 
Japanese he had received details concerning the construction and 
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operation of the radar-television controlled plane vdiich v/as, 
used experimentally in Rabaul, New Britain* 

HEISE admitted that he Continued to operate his office in 
cooperation with the Japanese until the capitulation of Japan* 

4r* Air. M^TD SCOPE AI^ID SOURCES OF IH>’'OhI/:A.TION* ^ ' 

The aim and scope of the EHRILIRDT 3UHEAU was the gathering 
and coordination of information from all possible sources on eoon- 
omic^ military and naval matters. According to DETHLEFIS* state- 
ment, about IQP/o of the reports to Berlin concemed the output of 
Russian war industry, aricultural output of provinces, fishing, 
clothing industry, troop movements, etc., and the rest was about 
Chinese affairs, a montlily review of the war situation in the Pacific, 
a monthly review of the air v/ar in China, etc* Aside from the mon- 
itoring of news broadcasts, ATC reports (from v/hlch statistics 
could be compiled of air transport), and messages from ships, etc* 
by the stations in Peking, Shanghai and Canton, news copy was received 
from the German press agents, for DNB and Transocean. In addition 
to this, although EHRHARDT emphatically denies the existence of 
any body of agents, which he says was absolutely prohibited by the 
Japanese in the arrangement made with them, there were certainly 
some cases of information from private individuals who could be 
considered as "occasional" agents for EHRHARDT, and particularly 
from persons acting as agents for FOELLKRUG in Peking* / 

According to EHRHARDT the EHRHARDT BUREAU’S service was based 
on the ^valuation of 1) their radio interception service, the re- 
sults of which proved to be qualitatively and quantitatively the 
essential basis of the bureau’s activity; 2) press publlcatians, spec- 
ialist publications and statistics, vMch served as filling and 
framing material and as check and for statistical files for satis- 
fying enquiries from Germany; and 5) the knowledge of local Geman 
organizations and specialists, the results of which v/ere hardly 
in proportion to the necessary outlay of time and social obligations i 
for cultivating such contacts* Also there was a certain amoui^.of "I 
Japanese information available, but this was mostly coloured by j 

propaganda* \ .{ 

Of chief importance with in^he scope of the EHRHARDT BUREAU’S 
mission were the following: 

1) Investigation against Par Eastern Soviet Russia, vhioh in 
practice made up the major part of the neww reports* News details 
would first be collected, checked, then classified and condensed 
according to general principles. In this respect current orien- 
tations were supplied to Berlin vhioh dealt with: the food situa- 

tion, transportation problems, manpower supply, industrial sittiation, 
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raw material supply, river and ocean navigation^ harbours, goods 
turnover, political and organizational problems, as well as oor- 
responding projects, new constructions and deficiencies, 

2) The observation of the war potential power or we^laiess 
respectively of Japan, This was, 3HHHARDT states, the most dlif- 
fi cult part of his ta&ic, occasionally he succeeded in obtaining 
reports through German Specialists, specialists in trafisit and 
from reports of Japanese i'riends, v/liich contained information 
about sliipping losses, tonnage bottlenecks, deficiency in iron, 
difficulties experienced when reopening East Indian oil\v3lls, 
etc,, also such subjects as critical analysis of Chinese politics, 
deficiencies of organization, etc. On the vhole such reports were 
poor because these subjects could not be pursued energetically 
without endangering the total scope of the BUREAU’S activities, 

a reasoning with wliich Berlin finally concurred, 

3) The analysis of the war situation on the Far Eastern 
fronts, ’Which took place in weelcly reports on military and avia- 
tion operations. Reports on Naval Operations in the Pacific, 
vAiich were also req.uired, could not be handled satisfactorily 
for lack of corresponding news and expert analysis thereof, 

4) Replies to enquiries from Berlin, which were extremely 
varied in nature, 

5) Eocchange of war news vdth the Japanese, According to the 
arrangement made with the Japanese, the EHRHARDT BUREAU was re- 
quired to pass on to them any i>fl 5 )ortant war news, IIOSBSRG was 
therefore ordered to make an extract from the reports to Berlin 
suitable for the Japanesp, v/hich was transmitted to them weekly. 

It soon turned out that the Japanese were not at all interested 

in the scope of EHRHARDT* s news reports, but wanted only military 
or local political reports. For lack of such, they asked EHRHARDT 
to submit to them his interpretation of the European situation, 
whereupon EHRHARDT gave them a weekly collective survey of this 
nature. The Japanese interest in this too gradually subsided, and 
these weekly surveys were eventually replaced by "intercepted" 

Tass news reports. 

During the course of practical developments in the collection 
of information, it turned out that_the centre of news reception 
particularly of Soviet Russia shifted to the ]^king office, under 
PUEUJGRUG; at the same time, the overeill control, statistical and 
documentary evaluation, the processing of incoming information and ♦ 
the replies to Berlin enquiries became essentially the main activity i 

of the Shanghai office, under RATHJE, 

As mentioned in the paragraphs about the OFFICJE HEISE, the 
chief function of the Canton Office was to keep radio contact with 
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Berlin, and to monitor air traffic signals on Anierican and Chinese 
pleoies, ”Kiimp" traffic, etc. Also to keep a watch on political 
developments, Russian influence, etc., as v^ll as trade between 
China and Russia. 

5. iS'^J-iODS 0? C0I-.m'ICATI0N. 

Kail v.’as sent oy pouch through the Embassy but towards the 
end of the \fa.x this method of communication became practically im- 
possible, as after the closing of the Siberian route all mail had to 
go by blockade runner, and much of it was lost in this v/ay, besides 
being very slow. The exchange of mail between the China offices of 
the organizations was also accomplished by pouch and courier, but 
was also very slow and unsatisfactory. For awhile tifidgrams for 
Berlin were sent via Canton, but as EliRHARDT never got the consent 
of the Japanese authorities to establish a transmitting set in 
Shanghai, the coded messages had to i:e sent by pouch to Canton for 
forth er transrai isting from there (where the Japanese were more co- 
operative and allowed a transmission set viiich had direct contact 
with Berlin), and as this proved to be very slow, sometimes taking 
four weeks to Canton, this method was abandoned and the old v/ay of 
sending through the post Officer commercial routes was resximedo 
Communications could be received in Shanghai from Canton, and there- 
fore messages from Berlin were routed in this way. 

According to EHRKAIiDTS*s statement, com.iuni cations were es- 
tablished v/ith Berlin by Radio Telegraph, occasionally by letter 
througli the Naval Attache at Tokyo by blockade runners, submarines, 
etc. (a large part of tliis type of mail being lost). The bulk of 
the EiraiKiRDT BUREAU'S communications was sent through the Embassy 
by Postal Radio; occasional telegraras were sent through the Embassy's 
own special radio; for some short periods the BUREAU succeeded in 
maintaining its own radio connection v/ith Germany, through the 
Italian Marine transialtter in Pelcing before the Italian collapse, 
and after the establishment of the Canton Office through the trans- 
mitter there, (the corresponding connections with Canton being main- 
tained by Post Code telegraras or by plane through the Japanese Cour- 
ier). 

Coding took place in Army Code (the ABWEHR's own private code) 
and not in the Foreign Office code used by the EMBASSIES. The pre- 
ceding was done by RATHJE in Ferry Road and the final coding by 
RUDLOFF and ids assistants in the offices in the Consulate, accord- 
ing to EHRHARDT. 

As regards Codes used, for sending urgent messages to Shan^al 
each outport had its own code. The coding of messages to Berlin was 
done v/ith electric dode machine called the "enigma", for vdiich the 
key was changed every day, and v/as given by Berlin at the end of 
each month for the follov/ing month. Only two machines of this kind 
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existed and the system was very complicated, so that, according 
to DKTHIEIT’s statement it would be practically imposrible fOr any- 
one to break messages sent by this code machine* 



6* METHODS OF FINANCINQ. 




According to KOCHER’s statement, the money spent by the 
EHRHARDT BUREAU all come from headquarters in Germany. It was 
remitted through the Embassy and was paid to the Reichsmark ac- 
count of Melchers & Co* Accounts were carefully kept and a bal- 
ance sheet was made out each month* Expenses were the salaries 
of the''enQ)loyees and all sorts of running expenses such as rents, 
telegram expenses, offices expenses, entertainment, etc* The toteJ. 
amounts came to in 1942 about RM 25,000 per month, which later went 
up to RM 35,000 per month. Although one Embassy official stated 
that the monthly appropriation of funds to the EO amounted to fifty 
to sixty thouseind marks* The baleaice sheets ware destroyed on the 
capjitulatlon of Germany* Fo\ir months salary was paid to each em- 
ployee, and the accounts were closed* 

After it' became is^ossible for the German Government to remit 
funds directly to the various diplomatic missions in the Tar East, 
this was handled through Defag, a subsidiary of I,G* Farbenlndustrle 
In Germany, vho had offices all over China, and were abiie by arrange- 
ment with their head offices in Germany to cooperate with the Ger- 
man Government in making payments to the various embassies and 
consulatei in China on their behalf* 

According to statements of BUREAU members in Cantqn, remlttanoe 
money to the Bar East was made in the so-called **Trel Reichsmarks*, 
and was arranged in China by the Deutsche-Asiatische Bank, udiloh ~ 
had branches in Shanghai, Canton, Hankow, Peiping, Tientsin, Tslng- 
tao, Berlin and Tokyo* In China, most payments were made in CRB or 
TRB bankhotes* These currencies were acquired in exchange for Jap- 
anese Yen from Tokyo out of tremendous Yen credit balances held by 
the German Government in Tokyo* There were also "speclaJ. funds'* 
accounts in big German business firms* These accounts were lnl%he 
form of cash or other assets set aside and earmarked, vftiioh could 
easily be converted into cash* BUREAU EHRHARDT in Shanghai had such 

drawing accounts in Defag and Bayer* < 

The monthly salaries paid to some of the members of the EHRHARDT 
BUREAU were, according to a statement made by Miss GERDA EOCHER as 
follows: 



C 



RUDLOFF 

HAEENICHT*.* 
DBTHIEFFS* ** 

EDCHER 

GERDA EOCHER 
PEERSCEKB*** 



RM* 625*00 
625*00 
550*00 
625*00 
625*00 
450*00 
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HAI^!j,IAN Rlu* 450.00 

FROEhOSL 250.00 

RICHTER 650.00 

JAEGER 450.00 

RATHJE...0 700.00 

HERIvIANN CRB 60 , 000 . 



7. DUTIES AI'ID^CTIVITISS OF PERSOIR^a:! ML0Y5D BY THE EmtHARDT BURE/. 
a. LT. COL. LUPVgG EISEHTR.\EGER. 

LT. col. liUDVVIG SISENTRASGER, who had ^en v^rking fOr the 
KO in Bulgaria, vas assigned by the KO to jpe Far East in June 
1942, to arrange for the j^urchase of essential v/ar materials 
for the Genuan Government, and to represen%ABIiEHR I Wi Ibr 
the gathering of economic information in th^ Far East. In the 
end of 1942 he was ordered to take over the SIEFKEN ORGANIZA- 
TION, (ABVJSHR I. II. - Naval Intelligence) and incorporate it 
with his own. EISEUTIbUilGER did this, and after considerable 
negotiating v/ith the Japanese succeeded in establishing an 
extensive organization called the EIIRHA.RDT BUREAU, which re- 
presented both AB'.ZSHR V7i and AB’.iEHR I. LI., v/ith radio listening- 
in stations in Ferry Road, Shanghai, in Canton and in Peking, 
eind considerable staff in all three places for the purpose of 
collecting all possible information on militaiy, naval^ aerial, 
and economic matters. EISSl^TRAEQER managed to maintain the 
independence of liis bvireau throughout, although i^EISIiVuER and 
HUBER both tried to take it over after the SD took over the 
AB.VEHR in Europe; EISENTiLAEGER maintained that this v/as possible 
because of the favourable attitude of the Japanese Army to- 
wards him, although his relations with the Navy were not so good. 

The direct and central place for collection of all in- 
coming and outgoing news was EHRHARDT»s office in the Embassy. 
From there he issued orders for investigations and initiated 
the sifting and processing of current incoming matter. All 
matters of organization and division and distribution of work 
in this connection were under EHRHAHDT*s control, and basic 
management, although he made every effort vdth in the scope 
of his orders and directives to leave the greatest possible in- 
itiative and personal responsibility with the managers of the 
three ofj?ices~in the carrying on of their tasks. 

■i 

b. INGYJARD RUDLOFF. j 

At the time of SIEFKEN*s dismissal and' 'the taking over 
of his organization by EIIRHARDT, RUDIOFF v/as in charge of the 
Shanghai Office in the Defag Building, V7EBER having died and 
RICHTER having gone to the hospital with ToB« When EHRHARDT 
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established his Head office in the German Consulate, and the* 
offices in the Defag Building were closed, RX3DL0IT was iiDved 
to the offices in the Consulate and there took up the duties 
of general office work, supervising incoming and outgoing mes- 
sages to Berlin and Peking, registration, bhecking and keeping 
a summary of all messages* RUDLOFF was also especially assigned 
to the preparation of reports on shipping* 

As the German wireless station in Japan eras in^ need of 
more personnel, RUDLOFF had the idea of training local young 
Germans vdio had finished school, as wireless operators* 

RUDLOFF trained a first group of ten persons* When the Ferry 
Road offices were established, WEDSL took over the training 
of the young operators in the Radio School. Further details 
of the Radio School are given in a special sub-section devoted 
thereto* 

c. ERICH KOCHER. 



’ On taking over the SIEFKEH ORGANIZA.TION, EHRHA.RDT | 
found that he could not handle the accounting and financial 
matters for so extensive an office as it was planned to es- 
tal>lish. Therefore, on the recommendation of his secretary, 
Miss GERDA KOCHER, (who had become friendly v/ith, and had 
been adopted by Mr* and iirs, KOCHER), he employed KOCHER to 
take care of all financial matters and accoimting connected 
with the EHRHARDT BUREAU* KOCIiER continued with this work 
until June 6, 1945, when he resigned, as he did not wish to 
have anything to do with the Japanese Military Authorities to 
whom EHRHARDT had to hand over on the capitulation of Germany* 

d* MISS GBRDA KOCHER* (Formerly, GERDA WERTER) 

On first arriving in Shanghai, GERDA KOqheR*s duties 
as EHRHARDT* s secretary were not very arduous, as she had only 
to type occasional reports and deliver them to SIEFKEN at the 
Consulate. After EHRHARDT took over SIEFKEN* s ORGANIZATION, 
and her fosterfather, who was employed by EHRHARDT as an 
accountant and financial supervisor, needed an assistant. Miss 
KOCHER was chiefly occupied in assisting KOCHER with the 
financial affairs of the EHRHARDT BUREAU, paying pf salaries, 
etc*, and only occasionally Irad to act in a secretarial capa- 
city to EHRHARDT . During the winter of 1944/45 Miss KOCHER 
became ill and ms unable to continue with hef duties* 
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e* HANS D5THLSFFS. 



Vflien EHRHAPDT took over the SIEI^CEN ORGANIZATION, 
DETHLEFFS vms left in Peking to look after the office and 
equipment. In March 1943, FUELLKRQG, who had arrived from 
Geimany by blockade runner, was put in charge of the Peking 
oifi^ice and in Aj>ril 1943 DSTHIEFFS returned tp Shanghed. vdiere 
he worked in the SKRHAEDT office in the Defag" Building (moved 
to the Consulate in July or August 1943) on coding and de- 
coding radio messages, on the coding machine* 

f. HERBERT FROEI'/EX * 

FROEMEL’s chief duties after EHRHAHDT took over the 
SIEIKEN ORGAiJIZATION were those of messenger bpy, delivering 
messages back and forth on a bicycle between Columbia Road 
and the offices in the Consulate. 

After the Italian capitulation, these trips were less 
frequent, and PROElffiL was given English, language press reports 
to ranslate into German; also it was his job to go around 
and collect the daily reports from DNB, Transocean, and letter^ 
from other departments of the Embassy and the Consulate, buy 
office supplies, pay bills and go to the bank for cash, (from 
private accounts of the employees)* 

g* HANS ADOLF MOSBERG* 

MOSBERG was an officer in the German army dxiring the 
first world war, and after the war continued his Interrupted 
study of low, specializing in international law, especially 
the law of minorities, under professor Dr* H. EBADSS, then 
one of the leading German experts in International law* In 
1925 went to Geneva for a year, and there worked in the seminar 
of Prof* BORSL, as vyell as in the library of the League of 
Nations. Thioxigh his connection with the League of Nations and 
because of his knowledge of Eastern European countiries, he be- 
came a newspapermian, connected with the Berliner Boersenzeltung, 
Vrom 1926 to 1935 MOSBERG continued his work as a journalist, | 
attending sessions of the council of the League, and also I 

studyiilg the national minorities problems in the different 
countries of Eastern Euroi>e, especially In the Baltic States ant 
Poland, and the legal aspects of the Dantzlg and Memel qjuestlonl 
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During this period, MOSBKRG was also writing and lecturing 
at the Koenigsberg university. MOSBERG was friendly with Dr. 
RAUSHNING, president of the Dantzig Senate, and was asked 
him to go to V/arsaw, v4iich M3SBERG did as representative of 
the Press Department of the Dantzig Senate, and at the sams 

time, as correspondent of the Berliner Boeraenzeitung, switch- 
ing later to the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitving, vdaich ^offered him 
better conditions. At the end of 1943, ibUJSCHNING^s friction 
with Hitler and the Nazi Party, finished his career and he 
became a political emigrant. MOSHERG was, however, able to 
stay on in Warsav/ with the influence of other leading officials 
of the Senate. In 1936, eifter the passing of the Nuremburg 
Laws in 1935, MOSHERG lost his memibership in the German Journa- 
lists association (owing to his Jewish ancestry). However, 
through the influence of an important member of the Democratic 

Party, a Dr. STEPHAN, MOSBERG was allowed to continue his work 
as a kind of free-lance writer, his articles being published in 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung without a signature. He was 
able to retain his German citizenship with the assistance of 
old friends from his army days, owing to his excellent record 
from the first World War. He was, however, not comfortable 
about the situation, and \ised his first long leave from the 
D.A.Z. to go to America in 1939 in the hope of getting work 
there and having his family Join him. He was caught by the war 
in America, and remained there to continue a feature service 
from Nev/ York for the D.A.Z. , \intil finally no further exten- 
sions to his visa were granted and he had to leave the United 
States before March 31, 1941. While in America, he made severed, 
helpful connections: Ml*. LYONS of the American Mercury; Mr. 

ENGEIMANN, a free lance refugee Journalist; the late dean of 
Harvard, Mr. KAEPPEL, Chairman of the Intellectual Branch of 
the Carnegie Fo\mdation; Mr. ISSAC DON LEVINE, Interested in 
all Eastern European affairs. 

MDSBERG left Los Angeles by the "Nan Maru", arriving at 
Yokohama the beginning of April, 1941, and arrived in Shanghai 
from Japan in May of the same yeeir. In Shanghai ho reported, 
in aocordeince with the rules, at the German Consulate. A few 
weeks later SIEBKEN got in touch with him and told him that an 
order had been received from Berlin requiring him to work for 
the KD in Shanghai. SIKEKEN told MDSBERG that ho would have 
nothing to do with himself, but v^uld bo working on purely 
economic matters for Mr. EHRHAEDT, who was duo to arrive 
shortly in Shangh^. 
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During the first months after EHRHARDT’s arrival^ liOSBERG 
looked through the news in the papers and news services availal); 
to become as well informed as possible about the general and 
economical conditions in China. For nearly a year, according 
to IuOSBE?-G*s statement, he did very little except study Chinese 
conditions and the Chinese language, giving short reports oc- 
casionally, vdienever he found anything interesting in the news* 

At first there wasasmall room in ERHARDT^fl offices in the Defag 
Building available to IIOSBSRO, but on the removal of the ERHA.RDT 
Bureau to the Consulate in Peking Roq.d, MO£iB£IHO was told that 
only persons accredited to the Geiman Embassy vrould be allov/ed 
to work there, so he continued his work at his home. The first 
Important work which MOSBERG undertook was in the spring of 
1945, when he was given photocopies of an old Russian Atlas, 
published under the Czarist- regime, with hundreds of maps of 
the economic, geological and climatic details of the different 

regions of the Russian empire. The alleged idea was to pre- 
pare a new edition of this special atlas, and IJOSBSRG*s assign- 
ment was to analyse the whole material, select the most inter- 
esting maps and write a condensed explanatory text. In the 
summer of 1944, upon the opening of EHRBARDT*s office at 225 
Ferry Road, MOSBERG was given office space there, whore his 
work was to look carefully through the different news services, 
especially Reuter and Tass, through press reports from Allied 
correspondents at Chungking, broadcasts from Yonan, and through 
reports from the listening post of the Radio Attache of the 
German Embassy which were received every day at Perry Road* The 
most Important work which MOSiAUkG did, however, was on reports 
received from the EHRHAHDT BCTRSAU’s own listening post in Pok- 
ing, vdiich intercepted open-language Morse messages from Siberia 
and the Soviet Pacific Coast. These reports, vdiile individually 
uni^ortant, \idien taken together ai^ coordinated with all tther 
available news, gave a very clean picture of the exonomio, so- 
cial and transportation situation in Ihat part of the world, 
and it was MOSBERG* s task to handle all those newv items ex- 
cept such as concerned aviation, which were given to RATECTE, 
and shpping, vhich were given® to RDDLOFF* 

About twice a month MOSBERG had to write a report about thev?4| 
vAiole situation in the China Theater of war. Once weekly he haS^|^ 
to write a digest of the messages which the EHRHARDT BURBAIJ hAd'**:;^^ 
sent to Germany for the Japanese Liaison Officer, Dr. TAEASHIMA* ' ! 
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When Germany surrendered on May 9, 1945, the work of the 
EBRHARDT BUHEA.U ceased completely and the Japanese took over 
the Ferry Road station. When the Japanese surrendered, MOSBERG 
got in touch with the Shanghai representative of the Generalissimo 
Bai Shek ani made an arrangement with him so that the Chinese 
National Government should take over the premises l>ef ore the 
Japanese removed the equipment and installations from the Ferry 
Road station. 
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h. BODO HABENICHT. | 

When EHRHARDT took over the SIEFKEN ORGANIZATION he made 
HABENICHT manager at Columbia Road. In 1943, EHHEIARDT went to Jape 
for several months to negotiate for bettor cooperation with the 
Jap^ese, and HABENICHT was left in charge of the Shanghai or- 
ganization. During the time EHRHARDT was away, HABENICHT re- 
'ooived reports from IdOSBERG on Rusdia, and from SCHENKE (of DNB) 
on China, which were passed on to RUDLOFF or DETEILEFFS for coding 
and transmission to Berlin. 

While EHRHARDT was in Japan, the Italian surrender took place 
In September 1943, and HABENICHT arranged immediately for th e 
transfer of the radio equipment and listening post, with BEBH3CHKB, 
WBDBL and HAMMANN , to the office of the' German Radio Attache in 

Avenue Petedn, to avoid commandeering by the Japanese. 

Also during EHHARDT*s absence, HABENICHT was approached by 
KYRIAKUIIS, who claimed that he had worked for the Italian Naval 
Attache. ETYRIAEULIS submitted some astonishing reports on pol- 
itloeJ. and strategic subjects, which were transmitted to Berlin, 
but proved untrue anli aroused caustic replies from Berlin, so 
that eventually con 'taot with EYRIAEUUS was dropped'. 

Early in 1944, HABENICHT was replaced as manager of the 
Shan^ai offices by RATHJE, and returned to his work on codes. 

Upon the opening of the Ferry Road offices in July 1944, HABENICHT 
supervised the work of the radio operators there. At this time, ■ 
the Japanese became interested in code-messages vhloh were Interoep-i 
ted from unoontrolled stations in Xndo-China, and HABENICHT was ! 
asked to help in breaking these codes. His efforts both in this 
connection and with other enemy codes had no result, and he was 
given the assignment of reading and reporting on the radio and 
telephone traffic between India and .Eunodng, Suifu and Chungking 
of the ATC, these reports being given to RATEUB, "as aviation ex- 
pert. HABENICHT *s work stopped with the German suibrender. 
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i. HEINZ HERBERT PEERSCHKE. 

men EHKHARDT took over the SIEBKEl'l ORGJCNIZATION he 
kept PEERSCHKE on as expert photographer in the Columbia Road 
offices, although at first there was very little for him to 
do. From the beginning of 1943 to about May or Jupe of the same 
year, PEERSCrhCS was occupied in making enlargements of sections of 
Russian maps into which were drawn new rdllroad systems, in- 
dustrial enterprises, crops, mines, etc. (a total of approximately 
150 negatives). The finished enlargements were given to MOSBERCr 
for^his attention. He also made a photostat of a large map, 
about 4* X 6», received from the Italians; this was a map of 
the Soviet Union, printed in Moscow in 1941, showing the differen't 
republics and provinces, roads, oilwells, etc. When the Italian 
capitulation came in September 1943, the Colxjunbia Road offices 
were swiftly evacuated before the arrival of the Japanese to take 
oyer. The dark room equipment was stored first in Ave. Petaln 
in the Radio Attache's premises, and later in HEISE's house in 
Route Dufour, and PEERSCHKE was not actively employed from Sept- 
ember 1943 \mtil March 1944, although he continued on the payroll 
of the EHRHRADT BUREAU. In March 1944, he was told to report 
to the offices in the Consulate, where he was given the assign- 
ment of working out check statistics reports picked up by ra^o 
on events on the Russian front. Ho checked copies of these re- 
ports with the current news services, evaluating their accuracy 
from this comparison, and found them correct on the Whole, though 
detedls were often not accurate and gave rise to suspicions that 
there was considerable guesswork in the reports. 

In May 1944, EHRHARDT planned to start up the Ferry Road 
offices, and DETHLEFFS was assigned to assist RUDLOFF in having 
the necessary repairs and alterations made to the premises in 
Ferry Road, which were ready for occupation in July 1944. Here 
a dark room was again set up' and equipped, and PEERSCHKE was given 
the job of copying pictures of planes of belligerent, countries 
from different magazines for RATHJE; making enlargenents from 
films given him by HAEENICHT, yiiioh seemed to be Chinese codes, 
and 1^ one case a Dutch code; passport piotinras for EHRHARDT 
and members of the staff. As he was not very busy with this 
work, he also helped in the main offices with coding and decoding 
as before. 

1* LOTHAR HAMMANN. 



At the time of SIEEKEN's dismissal, HAKAiANN was working 
on the automatic receiver in Columbia Road. He continued woxk 
under SHHHARDT and when the Coluunbia Road station had to be 
evacuated, ho worked for only a very short time until HABBNXCHT 
brought in the Creek, KYRIAEULIS. There was much secrecy re- 
quired in this connection, and the other operators of the 
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EHRHARDT BUREAU in Ave. Retain were given a holida:y<i HAMMAN N 
did not begin worlp again until the opening of the Ferry Boad 
offices in July 1944* In Ferry Road HAMMANN was put in <diarge 
of the technical department, where he remained until the col- 
lapse of Germany* 

k* ARTHUR WEDEL . 

At the time of SIEFKEN^s dismissal, WEDEL was working 
in the Columbia Road office as radio operator, and continued 
his work thex’e until the evacuation of the station to Ave* Retain 
on the capitulation of Italy. For a time he reported for duty 
in Ave. Retedn, but on HABENICHT*s employment of KYRIAKULIS 
(introduced by HABENIOHT under the alias GROSSO), about vibom 
there seemed to be considerable secrecy, WKDBL was given a 
holiday, vbich continued until February 1944 when he made a trip 
to Re king with HABENIOHT and was Ipft there to assist in the 
Peking radio station of the EHRHARDT BUREAU* He made good con- 
tacts wi^h the Itallains and Japanese, but did not get along with 
FUELLEHUU, who con^lained to Shan^al accusing him of interfering 
with things out of his proper sphere, fostering dissatisfaction 
among the Itlalans and complicating relations between the Jap- 
anese and the Germans* He was therefore sent back to Shan^al 
after two weeks, and was ordered by RUDLOBF to take over hie 
training of young radio operators* This order was co\intennanded 
by HABEI7ICHT, who forbad him to vrork for RUDLOFF, and vhen the 
Ferry Road station was started up in July 1944, WEDEL was given 
the assignment of listening in on the **Duetscher Soldaten** Sender 
in Calais* The material obtained from-this station was all in- 
tensely anti-Nazi propaganda, and WEDEL was told to drop it and 
concentrate on Reuter’s press reports* HAEENICHT^ ibo had re- 
ceived from EYRIAEULIS a long message purporting to have been 
picked up on 28 megacycles at 2 a*m« (which WBflBL states was an 
absolute impossibility) from Italy, ordered WEDEL to try to get 
further messages from the sme source* WEDEL stated that due 
to a technical difficulty no messages could be received on ttot 
frequency at that time and that the message from KYRIAKULIS must 
have been a fake* On the collapse of Germany, WEDEL was dis- 
missed with the other employees of the EHRHARDT BUREAU, but was | 
asked to continue working at the station tinder the Japanese, j 

whlah he, however, refused to do* While in Fsrxy Hoad, WEDEL j 

took over the training of German youth as wireless operators, >1 
(Radio School), and trained FREYOANG, ASMT, LAUTENSOHLAGBR j 
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and GIATZEL; the first three went to Peking and GIATZEL was 
supposed to go to Canton, but the Gorman capitulation intervened* 

1. JOHAIMSS HEniRICH RATHJE* 

On February 8 , 1944, RATHJE, who had been previously 
employed by the Lufthansa, piloting planes in Europe, and in 
China, v/as ordered by the "Wehroewirkskomniando Ausland” in 
Berlin to report on all matters concerning aviation for the 
Kriegs-organization under Mr. LIIRHARDT in his office in the 
German Embassy in Shanghai. His salary was fixed at RM700 
iu addition to the RM300 per month he had been receiving as 
subsistence money ffom the Lufthansa. 

As a foundation for his reports about air-warfare in the 
Far East and the Pacific, RAIHJE kep a journal about all Allied 
and Japanese broadcasts and nev/spaper reports available to him: 
number of planes in an attack, nximber brought down, reports about 
new planes, new arms, technical data and changes in command, 
etc. From this journal he made monthly reports, in addition to 
which his duties included the assembling into cable of incoming 
reports from Canton and Peiping. Beside the reports from Canton, 
vdiich included results of listening in to Pacific War front 
news and statistics on airtransports flying to China obtained 
from intercepting reports, RATHJE used information obtained by 
the listening station in Shan^al in Ferry Road, as well as 
reports from Reuter, Tass, Dome! and other press agencies. The 
station in Ferry Road occasionally intereoepted communications 
of airtransport and combat planes, also. 

The end of Jiily and beginning of Axigust 1944, RATHJE made 
a trip to Hongkong and Canton, with a view to inspecting the 
trcuismltter station in Canton, which was not functicning satis- 
factorily. In February 1945, Ite made a trip to Nanking in 'con- 
nection with oil stocks of the German Embassy, and prices there- 
of. 

When HATBDE was first hired by EHRHARDT, HABENICHT was 
second in command uhddr EHRHA|0)T in Shanghai, but was then re- 
turned to his work on codes, and RATHJE put in charge. RATHJE 
became manager of theFFerry Road offices in their establishment, 
and remained in charge there until the capitulation of Germany. 

He was described as the "Executive Officer" by EHRHARDT. 

M* TTRRVAW ERNST JAEGER. 

JAEGER vdio had been in business in Manila, and was caught ^ 
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on hlfl way home to Germany in Shanghai by the outbreak of the 
Rucelan war, was employed by EHRHAjy)T in his offices at the 
Consulate on the recoinoiendation of HABEIUCHT, for typing letters, 
tranflla'tlng reports ( GERLIAIT-ENGLISH and vice versa), and look- 
ing through radio reports from Reuters with regard to events in 
the Fur Eastern theater of v/ar, and especially for anything in 
the Industrial and economic sphere. When the Ferry Road offices 
wore oottthlished, JABIGER v/as transferred thereto, and given 
charge of the house arrangements, stationery, and also of the 
mese^^Whioh had been established there for the EHRilARDT BUREAU 
cmployoea* In Fdrry Road he also took dictation from RATl-UE, 
code4 and decoded messages exchanged with Canton, and coded mes- 
aages to Berlin. 



E* 



<T.TT.q>PAV PA^ GERHARD I-ISR^UvAl^n^. 



’ In August 1942, EERKARDT got in touch- with HERLIAMN, v/ho 

had been sending reports on industrial and economic donditions in 
SBiangbal to a Dr. lOAUSSEN in Germany under a promise made to 
XXAUSSBN in return for help received in getting out of Germany* 
XBBHARDT »ald that he had received orders from Germany to pay 
BERRUAHN RKlOOO* On several occasions thereafter, he received 
fl»tloy from EHRHARDT, and finally in October 1944, took a regular 
job under RATHJE in the EHRHARDT BUREAU’S Ferry Road offices, 
working on Aerial activity in China, Japanese as well as Allied. 
Bt continued to ;vork for the EHRHARDT BUREAU until the capitula- 
tion Of Germany* 

>At the time of J&IETKEN's dismissal, RICHTER was ill in the 
tal and was sent to Peking to recuperate. In the aut umn of 
if bo vas enq?loyed by EHRHARDT to work under FUEHJOIUG in the 
office* There he was in charge of the bookkeeping, and 
ij^apared reports for forwarding to Shanghai* The Peking 
Of BHRHARDT were on very bad terms v/ith the Gestapo agent 
B0H1£EDT alias JOCCHEIM, and after a dispute between SCHJJECDT 
vdiloh ended in a bra:wl* RICHTER was recalled to 
in January 1945, where he worked under RATHJE in the 
Ipad office* There he made an index for reference purposes 
olegrams sent to Berlin since June 1944, and helped in 
^Ograms to canton* 
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£• DILUTRIOS KYHIAKUXIS. 

DIMITRIOS KYRIAKULIS, alias KROSS, called also GROESSB 
by members of the EHRHAHDT BUREAU, was of Greek birth but with 
Italian passport, obtained from the Italians vdien doing press 
and propaganda work for them in Abbysinnia* Aftet his arrival 
in Shanghai in 1939, KYRIAKULIS did interception work for the 
Italians, and after the fall of Italy in September 1943, be- 
came connected with the SHPJiARDT BUslEAU through He 

claimed to have special access to information, and was taken on 
at Ave. Retain station. The v/liole matter being handled with 
great secrecy, and the other members of the Bureau (WEDEL and 
HAM^IAI'INO working there being given a "holiday" to keep them 
away from him. He and his radio apparatus were later trans- 
ferred to the house of HEISE in Route Dufour, where he con- 
tinued working, still v/ith great secrecy surrounding his act- 
ivities. KYRIAKULIS claims that this was all a hoax, and that 
he held the position with the EHRHARDT BUREAU for monitoring 
work, only by pretending to have inportant Allied codes and 
contacts, and by pretending to intercept Allied messages and 
submitting fictitious reports thereon. This is suprorted bv 
statements made by other members of the EHRHARDT BUREAU, wIa 
relate that KYRIAKULIS claimed to have received his information 
over absolutely impossible wave lengths, and that coraplaints 
were constantly received from Berlin about the inaccuracy of 
the reports v/hich originated with KYRIAKULIS. KABEKICKT, vdio 
was the introducer and strongest, supporter of KYRIAKULIS, and 
who arranged for him to work under the closest possible cover 
while associated vith the Bureau, states that he beliejies 
KYRIAKULIS "acted in good faith" but was duped by his informers, 
thus admitting that he had been forced to come to the conclusion 
that a fraud had been perpetrated through KYR IAKU LIS . 

£. SIGFRIED lUELIKRUG. 

FUSLLKRUG, who had been an employee of Defag, went 
by blockade runner to Germany in 1941, together vdth eleven 
other members of the German Community who v/ere destined for 
service in the Wehrmacht. He was returned to China, again o,- 
blockade runner, in 1943 and announced on arrival that he woule 
not return to Defag but wotild be working for the German govern- 
ment* About ten days later he left for Peking after stating 
that he "had atten 5 )ted to show" some of the others who went to 
Germany with him, how "they could get sent back to China", 
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by working for the “Greman G-ovemm 0 nt”o Ke v/as engaged by 
EHHHARDT in Ilarch 1948 to take cliarge of the Peldng office of 
the liIHRIIARDT DU3J3AU. It is reasonably certain that FUELLKRUG 
eraployed undercover agents, as according to RICifriiK * s state- 
iient, there \/as a Chinese agent from whom FbTSLIKHUG^ received 
information, and there were regular items in the accounts of 
the Peking office signed by FUlIillZRUG and entered as ”for 
information received”. FLnj^XXJ'GHUG had worked for Defag in 
Japan and v;as thus conversant both 'vdth Japanese cu^oms and 
ways, and with the lauipaoge, ;/; ich it is believed v/as tlie 
final deciding factor in .is ultimate success in obtaining 
the cooperation of the Japanese in North China and their per- 
mission to reopen the Italian llaval radio station in Peking 
for the joint use of the 2II31IARDT BUREAU and the Japanese, 

r. DR, KEISSIG . 

Dr. iu^I-oIGj v/ho had been an independent agent in 
Iisingking for oIEilhiiM , was transferred from lisingking on the 
order of the Japanese Autiiorities, and put in charge of radio 
reception in Peking v/hen the Japanese finally allowed UHRIIARDT 
to take over the Italian Rauio station there, with from foxir- 
teen to twenty Italian operators working under hira, HSISSIG 
arrived in Peking in October, 1943o It was his duty to compile 
hypothetical reports on the economic social and daily conditions 
in Siberia and Central Asia, based on Russian news and open 
telegraiiis, vJiich were picked up by the Italian operators. His 
reports vjore delivered to FUEIIiCRUG in the German Embassy and 
sent by him to EHRIIARDT in Shanghai* HEISSIG had also to watoh 
the political conditions in all Mongol districts, based on 
various press roports. liis work for the AE.dJHR ceased on the 
capitulation of Germany and the closing of PUELIiKRUG*s offices 
in May, 1945. From October 1945, HEISSIG has been lecturing in 
the FUJEIT University in Peking, on Mongol history and literature* 

s* Z.B.V* you lIAlNfSEIfAUN* 

IIAlTcSMAlIl'I had been an employee pf Jebsen & Co*, a 
Danish firm, having been first engaged by them in Canton in 
1935, transferred to Hongkong in 1937, and to Shan^^ai on the 
outbreak of the European war in 1939* He made a trip on leave 
to Germany in 1941, and returned to Shangliai via Siberia just 
before the Russians entered the v/ar* HAUSE1.;A1'JN was employed by 
SISEHTRAEGER and worked in the Peking Station from the autumn 
of 1944 until the office v/as closed in l&Ly 1945, vdien he 
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rejoined his old firm of Jebsen a Co* His work for FUl’LLiTwUG 
v^as clerical work in the office, accountinv, clip])inc neViTBpaper 
cuttings and extracts and suiiLiaries from radio-reports and the 
Chinese press on the Chinese Coim.iunists , conditions in Sinkiang 
and rural conditions in north China. It was also Ms duty to 
prepare and arrange Chinese dinners ana other foi7,is of entertain- 
ment v/hich Hr. FITELUG'UG had to give to Japanese officials. 

A# * 1-i . . 

Mrs. Ilh'^LLfR v/as born in Urga of Russian parents. She 

married a German dealer in semi-precious stones in 1930, and v/as 
in Germany in 1936, 1938 and 1940 for vacations v/ith her husband* 
Her husband returned to Germany on a business trip in 1941 and 
was caught there by the war. In 1944, Mrs. J.URUiER accepted 
FUEUKRUG’s offer of vrork under HHIS3IG as a translator, and 
continued work for his office until it closed in Iday 1945, after 
wliich She worked until the end of July with 1,'r. A. STOCK, for the 
Japanese, who had taken over the station* 

u. A* STOCK . 

A. STOCK was born in Harbin in 1924, of an Austrian 
father and Latvian mother, and was brought up and educated in 
Harbin. On completing his education, he joined his father, v/ho 
had in the meantime moved to Hsingking (where his mother died in 
1938 ), and worked at various small clerical jobs, doing Russian 
translation work for DJIB and g’iving Russian lessons. In August 
1944 , he was employed by FUELLKRUG to assist Mrs* MUEIXER in the 
translation v/ork of the Peking Office of the SKEIKARDT BURSAU, 
was working there at the time of the German capitulation in 
and continued work for the Japanese who took over the station at 
that time until the end of July* 

V. A. VON IvAlgCH . 

A. VOH MALSCH was engaged as a translator for the 
EHRHARDT BURSAU in December 1944, and vxirked for the Bureau until 
it was closed in May 1945* 

yU .f ERICHIlHKISB * 

HEISE served in the first world vrar, and resigned from 
'the German Army in 1920 with the rank of Captain* After that 
he did agricultural work for a time and busied himself with poli- 
tical activities working for the independence of Hanover from the 
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government of Prussia. In 1928, he joined the BAUER mission 
to China. He arrived in Nanking in 1928 and from that time 
has acted as military adviser to various Chinese governments, 
in Nanlcing and in KAveilin, as well as working with AlIANN, ad- 
visor to T. V. SOONG for many years* He also vwrked in 1940 
for the British Intelligence, in giving them (J. COOK), information 
about the NSDAP and their secret organizations, war preparations, 
trade, et0., continuing his cooperation \\ith COOK until the lat- 
ter was interned in 1942. He also cooperated with Chungking 
agents in Shan^ai, a Mr. HU, Mr. CHEN, and Ih:. Ki70NG being men- 
tioned by him in this connection. It is believed that HEISE was 
actually anti-Nazi, and that his work for the German intelligence 
was prompted mainly by his having fallen into dire financial stiralts 
and being in nrgent need of money. 

He was engeiged by EHRHARDT in Shanghai in the autumn of 19t43. 
to take charge of the listening post which the EHREIARDT BUREAU ‘ 
proposed to establish in Canton. His house in Route Dufoxir in 
Shanghai had been used to house the reception equipment for the 
use of KYRIAKULIS on its transfer from the listening post in Ave. 
Petain. HEISE was considered an authority of military matters in. 
China, and is alleged to have worked, during his stay in Canton: in 
charge of the ABVtEHR work there, for a separate peace between the 
Japanese and the Kwangsi generals. He continued , operating his 
office in Canton after the surrender of Germany, in cooperation 
with the Japanese* 

t 

I. OTTO FRBSE. 

OTTO FRESE claims that he was not a Nazi^ but throxigh . 
his connections with HEISE in the business firm of Feld & Co., 
for which both of them had worked, he became connected against 
his will with the Canton office of the EHRHARDT BUREAU. He gave 
considerable information about the HEISE OFFICE in Canton and its 
personnel. FHESE was first under orders from MAND, from June 
to October 1943, who instructed him to gather information about all 
types of aeroplanes used in Kw^hgsi, new types of machines, es- 
pecially nev/s about new tupes of engines, log-books, and day- 
books of the pilots, conditions of roads and air-^fie^s, types 
and numbers of heavy and light trucks available, new kinds of 
ammunition, especially bombs and the machinery on aeroplanes to 
throw the bombs* He tried without result to contact various 
Chinese friends, until finally one Chinese friend arrived from 
Kvreilin to order spare parts for Bosch trucks, and FHESE managed 

to get some information from him about airforce, Americans he 
had seen in Kwangsi, conditions of the roads, etc., which he 



forwarded in a letter to MA3SID- through the Japanese Navy in 
Shameen. In October, TAICA.SHIMA. arrived in Canton -.lith a letter 
from PIEISE asking FlIESE to assist TAKA.SHIMA. in various personal 
ways* Through TAKA53iD.IA FliSSE met another Japanese, Ivir. k/ADA, 
to wiiom he was asked to give German conversation lessons. In 
December 1943, liSISE, himself, arrived in Canton, and KffiSE 
was informed that IvIAIID's work was no longer of any interest, 
but that Feld & Co. would try to do some business with the in- 
terior in ores, etc., and that a receiving station would be 
erected in Canton, and FiiFSE should assist in finding premises 
for same. V/hen the premises we^e decided on, one house in 
Pak-Hok-Txmg and another in Shameen, FHSSE was given the job 
of having them put in order and renovated. After the receiving 
Station was established and UIBHICHT began to receive messages, it 
was FHSSE’s duty to translate the messages into German, to be 
sent to Shanghai. When the transmitter set was installed, Fi?ESE*s 
work was extended to include the job of checking telegrams made 
out by HEISE. Later he took over the coding and decoding of the 
telegrams, as well as the filing and the bookkeeping in the office, 
on December 1st, 1944. FRESE stopped work for the HEISE OFFICE 
on May 1, 1945. 

0. ULBRICHT. 



ULBRICHT who had been engaged as a wireless mechanic by 
STEFKEN, was kept on by EliRHARDT and sent to Canton v/hen the 
BilHHARDT BUREAU opened their station there in 1944, as he had 
vdien first working for SIEIKEN learned wireless reception and 
become an all round radio expert. He is said by HAJ.iMAI'IN to have 
been a hard worker and ambitious. ULBRICHT was transferred to 
Canton in February 1944 to set up and operate the Canton station 
under HEISE *s supervision. 

z. NIEMANN. 

NIEMANN was a wireless operator from a blockade runner 
(Capt. BORNSCHEIN) vdiich had been s unk , and was engaged by 
EHRHARDT in September 1944 to assist ULBRICHT in Canton. He 
arrived in China in 1942, and had previously been a radio opera- 
tor on a pocket battleship, according to a report reOftivod from 
Canton . 

HAJBflJ MASUDA . 

HAJIMU IvA.SUDA, an American bom Japanese, vho still clMms 
U«3. citizenship, and who had been traveling freely between Lay 
1941 and October 1942 with a Korean road show, (as saxophonist) 

% 
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which toured Korea, Manchuria and Northern China, joined the 
Japanese army in December 194<3, in Nagoya. In January 1944, he 
left from lloji in convoy, via Okinav/a, Formosa and Kowloon 
(Hongkong), arriving eventually at a training station about six- 
ty miles from Canton, vdiere he trained for six months, finishing 
his basic training in July 1944, In September 1944, he was told 
to report for duty as an > interpreter for Col. OK^UJa, but on reach- 
ing Canton uas directed to report to Lt« AVJAYAlvA. He^was then put 
to work in the OFS'ICS HEISE, together with ‘SASAKI, a German in- 
terpreter, ViADA, a radio man, and NUNOtE, tmder the orders of 
NITTA of the main office of Japanese Intelligence in Hankow, 
ULBRICHT and NITTA informed LIASUDA that he would iiave to learn the 
phonetic alphabet, and that he would be taking down every wora 
that was heard on the monitored broadcasts of the American and 
Chinese Airforces, He listened mostly to the Air-Ground conver- 
sations of take-off and landing times, and plane ninubers. The 
only personal contact LIA3UDA had v/ith HEISE was when on a few 
occasions the Japanese staff v/as Invited to his house for tea. 

After the collapse of Germany, IvASUDA \vas told to begin listenir/^ 
in on 2730 kilocycles to pick up all Naval broadcasts off the 
Philippines and to take down all information of floating docks, 
damaged ships, etc. He was ordered by the headquarters of the 
Japeuiese Telegraphy Intelligence, vjho were directing this oper- 
ation, to move up and down the dial listening to other frequencies, 
but \fa.s later told to abandon tills and stick to 2730 Kc. He con- 
tinued his v/ork for the OFFICE IISISE until the Japanese capitula- 
tion, when he v/ent into hiding for some time, but was finally- 
located and interviewed in Canton, as a result of his application 
for employment vdth ATC in Canton. 

W. SUNDRY ixGEI-ITS El^gLOYSP BY AI^ID OTHER PERSONS HELPFUL TO EHRHARPT 

SHRHARDT claims that his btxreau did not make use of xinder- 
cover agents for obtaining information. He admits, however, having 
used a certain German Russian named V. HBYKHNG, now dead, with 
instructions to listen to and observe the Soviet Russian circles 
in Shanghai. This man’s reports v/ere useful in the beginning, 
according to EHRHARDT’s statement, but lost value and he wqs later 
dismissed and compensated, and at his wish received German citizen- 
ship through the recommendation of EHRHARDTo Other persons reputed 
to bo his agents were only hired by him to v/ork under HUBER in the 
ABYTHR III, which EHRHARDT states was started by him as a "tactical 
manoeuver" to satisfy the demands of the S3 for interference and 
supervision of KD activities. 
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One source states tliat was heard to say, on one 

occasion, that a Prof. bOhlilL was v/orhing as an ird'oriner for 
him, and that Jev/s v.ould.do anything for money. BOSia.; is 
Czechoslovakian. 



According to a statement Joc.de by Consul './EIDEriu.]; of 
Tientsin, a certain iTs. ETA . Danish, from-Shang>iai , 



was very friendly ./ith wlfPh.idii) 
summer of 19*14 itii hin., and 

him. 



, travelled to poling in the 
.tts bc -ieved to be v/arking for 



t 



It is reasonably certain that I'b^UjQ^.UC, head of EILRIlAilDT*s 
Poking office, did eioploy agents, as according to a statement 
made by V.ALTPP hlChTSR, regular entries v/ere roade in the Peking 
Office accounts by FL'SILICRUG for ”inf oimation received". FLELLKRU 
hov/ever, denies this. 

According to RlChTEH, a certain Cliinese, name unknown,, reg- 
ularly supplied PtrSLLKRUG vdth information. According to 'i/EIDE- 
lIAini^s statement, iLLUdlUS, the representative of I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie in Peking, was closely connected \/ith FUELUGiUG. 

Otlier nersons mentioned by .ffilDEI.I/illT as probably diking for 
the EHRIlAIQ)? BUREAU v/ere GIESEl'OaRHEN, IVAR LISSUER (denied by 
both EHRHiiRDT and SIEMCEN), SCHLEBRUEGOE and IjOPEITZEN, the last 
Off whom WEIDEIIAJ'n'I refers to as an agent for FUSLLKEUG. 



8. TEIS RADIO SCHOOL. 



Early in 1943, RUDLOFF suggested starting a school for the 
training of Geman youths for service as radio operators, which v/ere 
much needed by the German Navy in Tokyo. The volunteers for this 
course were given training in receiving and transiiiltting Morse Code, 
and technical training on radio equipment. 

A first group of ten operators trained by RUDLOFF were ROLF 
DIETER lAUTEl'ISCHLAGER, GERHARD FRAI'jZ , HEimNN FLOECK, HELMUT SIEMSSEN, 
OSORGEE LUD'.»TG KEISE (the son of ERICH HEISE), FRIDOLIN IRXT;!AYSR, 

HERBERT MOHEUIAENER, GILHERT FINDORFF, EXENGER, and HANS ULLRICH iVIIKE, 
and they left Shanghai in Novembet 1943, travelled by way of Tientsin 
to Yokohama, and boarded a blockade ruhner for shipment to destinations 
unknown. Members of their fajaiilies believe that they v/ere sent to 
the Netherlands East Indies, but some people expressed the opinion that 
they actually reached Germany. i 

When the Ferry Road offices on the EHRHARDT BUREAU v/ere establish- 
ed, WEDEL took over the training, and a second group was sent to Japan. 
This second group, niujiberlng seven per sontr,. KARL HEUrZ‘IUEIIR, HARALD 
LUEHR, JOACHIM FRANZ, GERRIT lO^LING, HSNNING KRELING, RONALD DOHSE, 
HEINZ OTTO HACiamCK, left Shanghai early in January 1945, and pro- 
ceeded to Yokohama, vdiere they v/ere transferred to the Japanese Navy 
for service as wireless operators engaged in iveather reporting. 
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The third group was scheduled to leave Shanghai early in May, 
but only got as far as Peking vdien hostilities ended in Europe, 

This group consisted of ASBIS, PREIGANG, lAUTENSCHIAGER, who went 
to Peking, and GLATZEL, who was destined for service in Canton, but 
never left Shanghai, 

9, RELATIONS OF TPE EHRHARDT BUREAU hlTH OTHER ORG^CriZATIONS, 

a. IVITH THE DIPLOL^ATIC BODIES, 

EHRHARDT’s relations vd th the Embassy and Consulate 
officials continued to be somevdiat strained, (though not so 
much so as those of SIEPKEN), not apparently because of any pers(pna3 
antagoniSlm, but because of the Embassy’s disapproval of the sit-^ 

nation where messages could be sent through them in a code v\hlblx '• 
they could not decipher, EHRHARDT was later required to pre- 
sent copiew of his reports to the Ambassador or to his Charge 
d’Affaires, usually senior Consul STOLLER, but his activities 
continued to be Independent of the ^bassy, and there existed, -i. 
according to EERHARDT’s statement, considerable tension in liie 
relationship between the Embassy and the K.O,, as the former 
considered the activities of the latter an uncontrollable and 
inconvenient oon 5 )etition, 

b« VgTH THE 33, 

According to the statements of the Various members of 
the EHRHARDT BUREAU, relations with the SS were not cordial. The 
only member of the Bxireau who had any friendly relations with any 
member of the ^ was HABENICHT, who Was a personal friend of HUBER, 
RUDIOEF states that the relations between the EHRHARDT BUREAU 
Aud the SS were usually strained. At the time when KAUKER was 
the loc^l SS Chief, this organization made persistent enquiries 
into the private lives of the KD members, causing a profound per- 
sonal and professional antipathy. In 1943, HUBER replaced WAHWBR 
in Shanghai, and the cooperation vdiich HUBER tried to establish 
was refused by EHRHARDT on account of the entirely different tasks 
of the two organizations, HUBER* s efforts to obtain an oi*der 
from Berlin for a fusion of the -two organizations and elimination 
of EHRHARDT did not succeed, 

EHRHARDT states that after the plot on Hitler’s Idfe on Juno 
20 1944, SS pressure on him to ibrce his cooperation ’V/lth them 
was increased and developed into a planned campaign of all party 
circles with the object of his deposition, but EHRHARDT was more 
than over determined not to give in, but to maintain, the Independ- 1 
once of his organization from HUBER and MEISINGER, althou^ in | 
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Surope the SS hah assumed complete control of the ABWEHR* At • 
this time, EEHARDT further states, the matter was complicated 
by the fact that the Japanese got information of these internal 
intrigues amCng the Germans, and EHREIARDT’s friends in the Jap- 
anese Army got so worked up about the attacks on him that ho had 
considerable trouble to restrain them from independent action 
against the slanderers, viiich could have been used by the SS 
for justified accusations against EHRHARDT of disloyalty to the 
German Government. According to EHRHAEiDT it was only due to 
the friendship of the Japanese Army and the steind which they 
took that he was able to keep his organization running independen 
tly of HUBER and MEISINGER in spite of all their efforts to take 
it over. 

O. WITH THE ITALIANS. 

Relations with the Italians started by SIEBXEN con- 
tinued cooperative until the 'Collapse of Italy in September 1943* 
Furthermore, when permission was obtained from the Japanese for 
the EHRHARDT BUREAU to reopen the Itlaiein Naval Station in Peking, 
14 or 20 Italian operators were released from intemment to opea>» 
ate the station under EHRHAE®T. 



. d. WITH THE JAPANESE* 



I 
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According to a statement made by MOSHERG, there was 
mostly bitter feeling as far as the Navy was oonceined, and they 
did everything possible to hinder the activities of the EHRHARDT 
BUREAU. Although the Army was more cooperative, it was not as 
•helpful as mi^t have been expected from an allied power — per- 
mission to establish a transmitting station for direct oommun- 
ioation from Shan^aJ. to Berlin was consistently refused. 

EHRHARDT states that to start with it was very difficult to 
establish contacts with the Japanese or inspire any confidence 
in them. The relations between the Japanese and the Germans in 
Shan^ai iwsre tense, and the former suspected the latter, with 
some justification, of being pro-Ohungklng. SIEIEEN and his 
organization were in great disfavour with the Japanese, except 
for his contact with Oonmander OTANI, of the Naval Landing Party, 
which was chiefly of personal benefit to OTANI, through the servloi 
of HAND. After EHRHARDT* s discovery of MAND*s misdealings and 
his . consequent dismissal of him, OTANI was very embittered agelnst 
the EHRHARDT BUREAU, and it was newer possible after that to 
make any kind of friendly contact wdth any branch of the Japanese 
Navy. However, this short contact with the Navy wqs sufficient 

at first to block any possible contacts with the .Army, as the v 
internal rivalry and jesdousy between the Japanese Army and Navy 

factions bordered enmity. In the end, it was possible, throu^d^ 




cm official visit of HIDAKA from Peking to Shanghai, vd.th a 



recommendation of EHRHARDT from a mutual friend in Peking, to 
establish friendly relations vdth Ifejoir General KAVCAMOTO, and 
Dr, TAKASHHiA., Introductions from these people to the Japanese 
authorities in Tokyo, together with EHRHARDT^s appointment by 
the German Government to displmatic status, finally resulted in 
a working arrangement being established for. the EHRHARDT BUREIAU, 
and the friendship of the various Japanese Army Officials con- 
tacted by EHRHARDT in this connection enabled him finally to 
prevent absorption by the SS of his organization, although the 
friendship was never sufficient to give EHRHARDT all the facili- 
ties for transmission of messages to Berlin and freedom of action 
in China that he would have liked. In Canton, the HEISE OFFICE 
cooperated v/ith the Japanese, having Japanese intelligence ^ents 
attached to their office, and actually continuing wDrk under the 
Japanese after Germanys surrender, •) . 



IV. ABtlSHR m (COUNTERESPIONAGE) 

As will have been seen from the foregoing sections of .< Idila v 

report, EHRHARDT (Lt, Col, EISENTRAEGER) fliade determined and suc- 
cessful efforts to keep hie Bureau, representing AB\®HR I (Wl & M) 
Independent of both diplomatic and SS supervision and control. 

However, in December 1944, EHRHARDT received orders from Berlin to 
take up collaboration with the Police Attache (HUBER) in connection 
with the inauguration of an AB\?EHR III (Counterespionage) section 
in China, for which purpose an additional RM 5000 per month was 
put at his disposal. 

After his return the end of December 1944 from Tokyo, where 
he had been negotiating for the taking over of full control of liie 
EHRHARDT BUBDiAU, but without success, HUBER called on EHRHARDT 
(according to EHRHSEDT for the first time in several years) and 
made an explanation of his attitude in a "relatively decent anVl 
straightforward manner". He explained that he had been in Tokyo to 
take part in a conference on the subject of EHRHARDT* 6 deposition 
and the taking over of his bureau (the E,0«) by the SS, He had 
found that most of the accusations against EHRHARDT were "unfounded"^ 
sincerely regretted having participated in this action and tendered^ 
his official apologies. On the other hand, he expressed the hope that 
it woxild be possible in the future to arrive at the collaboration 
vAiioh was urgently desired by the home country, and which was a de- 
mand of necessity considering the war situation, 

EHRHARDT replied that he had in the neantlms for the first time' 
received corresponding orders from his superiors In Geiuany and was 
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now fully prepared for complete cooperation wherever practical.* 
TAKA.SHnvIA, had already been contacted by IfUBSR in this connect- 
ion, EIIRIiAdihT, IfUBER and finally ll'^RES had a number of conferences, 
and inriTER su{^ 2 e-ted that EjiHtlArd.'T should organize a section III to 
be added to the KO office in Ferry Road, which v/ould cooperate closely 
v/ith the S3. EindIAJO)T objected to this on the grounds that he knew 
nothing about the scope and activities of area III, haying never 
had any contact thei-evvith, and that such an additional organization 
to the KO or even the mere utilization of their office space was out 
of the question and Vvould lead to notiang but trouble. Dr. TiXKASHItCA. 
concurred with this refusal on SlIRIIARDT ' s part, although he strongly 
welcomed and supported the idea of intensified anti-espionage VADrk, 
in’ principle. EHR1IA.RDT insisted that a nevf separte organization should 
be created, to be led and developed quite independently from the KO, 
by experts in the new field of endeavour. SlIRHARDT insisted that 
his own part in the new organization wrould have to be limited to oc- 
casional adyice and financial support up to la: 5000 pemxonth, and sug- 
gested that as he and his ovm staff were already fully occupied, 

MARES should be entrusted vdth the task of setting up the new organiza- 
tion. EHRHARDT further recommended FRIES as an assistant to MARES. 

A Mr. lUDERS was engaged as cashier. EHRHARDT states that he took no 
further interest in the new/ organization after these establishment 
of negotiations, having reported ta Berlin that the "ordered collabor- 
ation between III and Gestapo v/as initiated and v/as being taken care 
of by MARES under the direction of the Police Attache", EHRHARDT 
states that as far as he was aware, the only practical achievement 
of the new organization was in connection with the activities of a 
certain RIVA KAUFMAHN, a Bolshevist agent, the suppression of vdiich 
both HUBER and TAKASHIMA were very pleased. This result was achieved i 
throxigh a French confidential agent recommended by RUDLOFF, who had 
received language lessons from him, i 

According to EHRHARDT, the activities of MARES and his assistants ■ 
could not be construed as a staff of agents for the KO, as the es- ! 

tablishment of the AB'.iiEHR IH was purely a "tactical manoevuer, and i 

organizationeJ. cotapromlse with the Gestapo", v/hich could not have 
been completed in a way more favourable to prevention of the Intrusion 
and influence of the Gestapo in the working of the KO, and utilized 
and "guided HUBER* s ambitions ahd craving for importance into the 
most harmless channels". The participation of the KO in ABiffiJER TIT 
consisted only of a financial share, vdiich might be considered a I 

minimum concession to the Berlin directives. Even EHRHARDT*s sug- 1 i 

gestion in personnel matters were essentieOly anticipatory security ^ 
measures and the men engaged could be coimted on not to interfere with 
EHRHARDT or MARES because of favours performed by EHRHARDT in assis- 
ting him in the transfer of money to Germany, and FRIES because of 
hi§ previous connection with the SIEFKEN organization. 

Col, EISENTRAEGER is the only ABINEHR representative who had ad- i 
mitted the existence of such an organization in Chim as ABTnIEHR HI, 

i 
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H* H* H* FRIES, whom EISSIITRAEGSR said he employed in ABVfflHR III, 
claims that he never heard of such an organization as AB'iZEHR III, 
and never under any circumstances worked for EISENTRAEGER, He 
advised that in the early part of 1945, he met KISENTRAEGE^ on "the 
street, and the latter told him that he might -have a job for him* 

No further contact v;as made with him by EISENTRA2GER in this matter* 
Investigation of FRIES tends to verify this statement. , 

E. 0?}[SR ABhEHR RErRESSMTATIVSS IN CIIIHA. 



In addition to ^ents of SIEFKEN’s organization and the EHRHAiRDT 
BUREAU, there were other AB.iEKR representatives in China during the 
war, some' of them as active agents and others v/ho had worked for the 
M1®HR in other, countries. 

a * WOIiF SCHSIRCE * 

In 1941, WOLF SCEENKE arrived in Shanghai as a prepresentative 
of DNB* SCHENKE was, however, also a representative of the ABVffiHk 
and had his o\m code for use in sending information to Germany* Lt. 

Col. EISENTRAEGER, head of the EHRHARDT BUREAU, considered SCHENKS' 
the obvious exponent of systematic investigation against Chungking* 
EHRHARDT advised that on his eirrival in Shanghai he was instructed 
by Berlin to pay certain money to SCHEME and to transmit his tele^ 
grams, which were in a code unkno'wn to EHRHARDT, to Berlin* Colonel 
KEISINGER, head of the SS in the Far East, was also interested in 
obtaining information regarding the Chxmgking Government from SCHENKE* 
SCHENKE was the author of several strongly anti-Japanese articles 
in Chimgking, and wan believed by the Japanese to be a spy against 
them* 

FUEELKHUG, head of the EHRHARDT BUREAU’S Peking Office, has 
verified SCHEJNKB’s connections with the ABWEHR and further indicated 
that relations between EISENTRAEGER and -SOHKNI® were not good, and 
that EISENTRAEGER tried to have SCHENKE recalled to Germany, tut 
without success as Berlin considered SCHENKE a very able man* 

b. I7AR LISSNER* 

I7AR LISSNER was a German intelligence agent working in 
ISanchurtd* At the present time it is not clear as to which German ! 

goyemmental organ LISSNER was representing as all 'German intelligence 
auij^ diplomatic officials, who have been interrogated; have claimed 
to^ have no definite information relative to hie status* It has been 
stated that he was representing the ABWEHR and was reporting through 
the EHRHARDT BUREAU* Col* EISENTRAEGER has denied any connection at 
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all -with USSNER, although it is interesting to note that when 
LISSNBR beoeinie involved in difficulties with the Japeuaese in Man- 
churia, Sol. EISENTRAEGER made a trip to Manchuria to get the matter 
straightened out with the Japanese. SIEIICEN also denied that he had 
any connection with LISSJJER. FUELLKHJG, of the KHRHARDT BUREAU’S 
Peking office, claimed that LISSNER was representing Goering’s 
Luftwaffe • 

Reports received, indicate that USSMSR was probably working as 
a German agent with the assignment of securing information on the 
Russians. To achieve his objective, he made certain infoimation 
available to the Russians, and was suspected by the Japemese of work- 
ing for the Russians. The possibility exists, of course, that the 
Japanese concocted this Wtory in order to have LISSNER removed from 
Manchuria. 

Col. JOSEPH MEISINGEER, head of the S3, distrusted LISSNER and 
had his activities obsdrved by EDUARD SCHULTZS, an agent of t^ 
Gestapo. The theory has been set forth, that possibly MEISIN^R 
collaborated with the Japanese in having LISSNER removed from Man- 
churia. 

IVAR LISSNER was taken to Japan by the Japanese under arrest, 
and is in Tokyo at the present time. 
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o. FREDERICK EARL VON 3CHLEBRUEGQE . y 

SCHLEBRUBG<S had worked as an ABWEHR agent in South 
.Amerlcanand Mexico k He travelled as courier to Manchuria, and be- 
came involved in the LISSNER aff.air, after vhioh he does not appear 
to have been active. 



d. COUNT ARCHIBAID DOUGLAS. 

. . DOUGIAS had been an ABViSHR agent in South America. He 

was ill in the hospital most of the time after coming to China, suid 
since died. FOEILKRUG considered DOUGLAS quite unreliable. 

F. SVAIPATION OF ABHEHR ACTIVITIES IN CHINA. 

As an over eJLl evaluation of ABWEHR activities in China, in- 
formation available indicates that the work of the ABVflSHR In China 
did not contribute materially to Germany’s prosecution of the war. 



1. SlEFKBN’s ORGANIZATION. 



German Fore ign Office officials in Shanghai have voiced 
the opinion that SIEFEEN was replaced as head of ABWEHR I.M. 
because the ABWEHR Headquarters in Germany were dissatisfied 
with his accomplishments. 
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A proper evaluatlcm of tlie service SIEFKEN rendered to 
the ABWEHR in his capacity of ^traffic clerk", i*e. forwarding 
mail from othelr countries, can not be made without access to 
the materiea received in Germany. SIEFKEN disclaimed any know- 
ledge as to the contents of the envelopes he forwarded to Ger- 
many, but he was aware that many of them contained microdots. 

With regard to BISEKEN’s collection of naval information, 
LOTHAR HAMMANN stated in connection with the charts which ho 
made of ships* positions that these were made from data which 
was months old and that when aiEFKEN took twelve of iiiem to 
Tokyo he was laughed at there as they were considered useless 
and he brou^t them all hack to Shanghai. 

All information available indicates, that while the SIEIEEN 
ORGANIZATION did render a useful service to the Geiman Govern- 
ment, this usefulness cannot be rated very high. 

2. EHHHARDT BUREAU. 

DR. ERICH KORDT, former Geiman Envoy to the Embassy at 
Nanking, \diose background is set forth in the "FOREIGN SERFXCE 
SECTION" of this document, was asked to furnish an evaluation 
of the KHRHRADT BUREAU. Portions of his report are set forth 
hereinafter: 

"The KO was dependent on the Intelligence Department of 
the German Weu* Office (Abwehrabteiltmg} . Its purpose 
was to furnish general information with an emphasis on 
military and such economic matters that were of military 
importance. Reports on German colonies abroad were not 
among the topics for reports of the KO. , 

"Origineilly the whole organization abroeid was working in 
complete separation from the Missions and Consulates, which ' 
wore under the jurisdiction of the German Foreign Office* 
Reports Qqnanatlng from the KO vdiioh had a political im- 
plication were passed to the Foreign Office by the Abwehr- 
Department at its own discretion. 

•^After the outbreak of the war in 1939, the principle of 
independent functioning and independent transmission of . | 
reports of the ED to Berlin vras modified. At. the request | 
of the Weur Office the Foreign Office agreed that certeiln \ 
menibers of the KO be put on the lists of the staffs of 
Missions and Consulates abroad. As these KO members still ' 
received instructions indepenlontly, the Foreign Office f 

only reluctantly gave its consent and tried to limit the ^ 
number of KO members who figured on the official lists as I 
much as possible. The agreement between the War and Foreign I 
Offices further provided that reports of .such Abwehr men I 
were to be transmitted thro\:igh Foreign Office channels* Onljl 
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reports from agents not listed as diplomatio or consular 
staff were allowed to be coded by special Abwehr code* 

These reports were also posted as official telegrams, but 
the Foreign Office had no access to their contents. Re- 
ports of officially listed Abwehr men were not supposed 
to deed with political matters; any political information 
procured by them was to oe submitted to the, Missions and 
Consulates to be used in their respective reports, 

"This agreement proved rather meaningless, as an officially 
listed Abwehr man could always pretend that a political re- 
port originated not with him but with one of his agents* 
Consequently theie was freguent friction between the Foreign 
Office and the Abwehr-Department. The Chiefs of Missions 
abroad were requested by the Foreign Office to ask for an 
explicit assurance that all reports coded by the KD, but 
transmitted as official telegrams, contained no political 
information. 

"Mr. EHRHARDT, Chief of the KO in China, had pressed through" 
the Abwehr-Department for his inclusion on the official 
list of the Embassy Office in Shanghai* As a reason for his 
request he pointed out that he might thereby be protected 
against inctirslons from the Japanese authorities. He figiirec 
thereafter as "Spezlalreferent" on the official list of 
the Embassy in-Shan^ai, an tinusual designation, which heirdlj 
concealed that he was not one of the ordinary officials* 
Contrary to his instructions, Mr, EHRHARDT contributed con- 
siderably to make this position widely known, an attitude 
vhich did not increase the efficiency of his organization* 

V "Up to September 1943, Mr* pHRHARDT was able, by using the 

' Italian Marine transmitter In Shan^ai, to avoid having his 
reports scrutinized by the Embassy* After the surrender of 
Italy, he. first attempted to set up a transmitter of his 
own, but this was frustrated by the Japanese authorities* 

He had therefore to hand his reports to the Embassy for 
transmission, and finally agreed to show a clear text of 
all his reports. Mr* STOTJjER, Chief of the Embavsy Office^ 
instructed First Secretary von HAHDOW to look over these re- 
ports and to see that fc hey dealt with no politlcel matters* 
The distinction betwee^ political and military matters some- 
times caused difficulties, as the EO would list a report 
as chiefly military, which . in fact contained much un- ‘ 
qualified political gossip* The KO pointed out that they 
had. instructions to furnish all available information and 
that it was not their duty to determine viiether or not the 
information was correct* On a number of occasions absolutely 
absurd information passed by the KO provoked regular in- 
quiries from the Foreign Office to the Embassy with requests 
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to report tirgently on the allegedly **sensational« news* 

The Embassy Office tried therefore all the more to put a 
stop to this practice, in which it finally succeeded* 

"The KO reports on iiiilitaiy and economic affairs were 
mostly no less inaccurate than their appreciation of politi- 
cal events. For anybody acquainted with agent reports it 
was easy to see that laost of them bore the trade mark: 

"Made in Shemghai", Some of the reports were apparently 
furnished by Japanese sources, but these also v/ere on the 
v/hole rather unsubstatial. Among the itoms for report 
were production figures from Chungking China, from the 
.Soviet Union and other Far Eastern countries, rather vat^ue 
information about troop movements, appointments of leading 
officers in China, information about traffic, conditions of 
roads, relations between the Chinese Government and the 
American Expeditionary Force. Most of this information. 
ooviTd be drawn from Chinese and Russian newspapers, radio 
reports and the intercepted services of Reuter, U*P* an^^ 

A.P. 

"The monthly appropriation of funds to the KO amoimted to ' 
fifty to sixty thousand Marks. The leirger part of this 

money was spent for salaries, the KO in Shanghai having 
fifty and more people on their pay-roll. Though the fluids 
were not very considerable for an organization which was 
supposed to report on the whole Far Eastern war theater, 
it cannot be said that even these limited expenses were; 
justified by the achievements of the organization." 

GERDA KOCHER, who ivorked for the ABVIEHR in Europe before 
her assignment to China, as EISSNTRAEGER's secretary, was able 
to observe the activities of the Abwehr in China in con^arison 
to its work in Europe. She expressed the following opinions: 

"During my work I got the impression that the whole service 
was quitb Inefficient. There were many quarrels and in- 
trigues among the officers of the headquarters, and the 
officers sent out to foreign countries were inexperienced 
and not fit for their job. 

"Concerning Mr. BHRHAHDT, I have to go into details. Ho is 
entirely unfit for his job, and I became’ aware of it already 
during our journey to Shanghai. In Manchutia, at the Nikitin 
Hotel, were many Geimans, waiting to go to Germany. Mr* 
EHRHARDT invited almost all of them to his room, treating 
them with Vodka until late in the night. He talked a lot, 
hinting at his job. In Harbin he kept on drinking and talk- v 
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ing to all sorts of people, of v\4iom ho could not possibly 
Icnow the identity. My opinion that Mr. EHRHAilDT was unfit 
for his job was later confirmed by sereral little incident! 
of vrfiich I will relate three only: 

1. "At Harbin, when order in^^ the steamer tickets, 
he wrote down his real name instead of using his alias 
as stated in his papers. It could be straightened out 
only with difficulty. 

2. "During an invitiation of people at Shan^ai in 
a public place shortly after our earrival, he talked about 
his family and mentioned his real nama so loud that it 
was heard by all the other guests in the place. 



3. "At another occasion he saw me st^dlng in a shop 
'(Jewish) to make some purchases. He opened the. door and , 
shouted to me with a loud voice for everybody . else to hear 
that he had been promoted to Lt. Colonel,' Upon a shai;p 
glance from me, he withdrew somewhat ashamed. 



"m the German Community he has the reputation to have a 
"soft heart", and to be a "darling", because he does not 
know the anser "NO", But it is simply weakness of his 
mind, lack of power of resistance and laziness. He is 
very clever in shifting work to other persons, and in 
avoiding working himself. He is unable to keep a secret » 
babbling out everything, when he has drunk "one too many". 
He is a boaster and a spendthrift. His presents to his -• 
friends eind servants were out of proportion. Presents 
were ordered and given in series. For Christmas or other 
occasions all his friends got almost the sanm presents, 
on which his initials and coat of arms were engraved, I 
have never understood how such a man cCuild be appointed to 
this job," 



ARTHUR VSDEL, a Dane employed by SIEXKIST and FHBHARDT* in 
his statements gives a good deal of technical data to show that 
the radio stations were very inefficiently, and badly run both 
from the point of view of technical service, and from that of 
organization. He states that "The Germans in Canton, Shan^al 
and Peiping were never able to- decode messages from the Allies* 
I have heeird of one instance where a telegram from an American 



ship lying in Shan^al was decoded, but that was before the 
outbreak of the Pacific Hhx* The Qermeoi code expert (HAEEinOHTjr 
worked for about four years on different c odes but he never >,v^| 
suooeeeded in deciphering any teJ 4 grams," WSDEL goes on in hls^' 
Statement to give some. examples of HABENICHT*s futile methods, 
and they continue as follows: 






"The Germans handed out orders, despite the fact that 
they lacked the most elementary knowledge about radio 
work. It was not necessary to resort to sabotage, ahd 
all I had to do was to follow their incompetent orders, 
and the sabotage was automaticsilly accomplished. The 
opportunity for sabotage was all the more easy on account 
of personal rivalries. For example, orders from Berlin 
and Canton to the Radio station were deliberately, and 
with the full knowledge of the sabotage acts the Germans 
themselves were committing, put away in the safe, so that 
the orders could not be carried out. 

"On account of inccsapetence and rivalry, the radio con- 
nection between Berlin and Oanton-Shan^ai, were wLtheld. 
for many months. The boss, as well as the Incompetent 
radio operators in Canton, did not know the difference be- 
tween the German abbreviations MGZ and MEZ (MLttel Green- 
vdiich Zeit and Mittel Europaeische Zeit), with the result 
that we v/ere alvays one full hour wrong. The radio operator 
in Canton had chosen wave lengths and times so wrongly, 
that communications were impossible. 

"The radio connection between Berlin, Canton and Shan^ai, 
wftiich was scheduled to commence on July 24, 1944, did not 
come through until October, due to the lncoii 5 )etoncy of the 
commanding and working personnel, and even after that time, 
the traffic was witheld for days. Messages from Berlin had 
to be repeated up to 20 times. Ceinton at last con^lainad 
that we give the Allies too many chances for interception. 
The lack of elementary radio knowledge, carelessness, 
stupidity and rivalry, along with the fact that I did not 
make the true position clear, worsened the si tuatioiU..^^lfth 
columnists working among the Germans could not have accom- 
plished better results for the Allies." 

While WfiMKL*8 depreciation of the capabilities of the German 
technicians is probably somewhat exaggerated, all ingestigaticms 
bear out the idea that rivalry, Inefflcienoy and personal argumelits 
and disagreements and friction, did quite a lot to interfere with the 
smooth and effective working of the EHRBARDT BIJHEAIJ. 

In evaluating the work of the SHRH4RDT BUREAU, the cane of 
DBCTRIOUS KYRIAKDUCS is of interest: 

' EZRIAKUUS claimed that his work for both the SHRHARDT BURBA]U» , 
and for the Italians const! tued a oolosseJ. fraud, lidiioh continued 
over a period of years with the Italians and for seven months with 
the EHRHARDT BUREAU, and expressed surprise that he managed to "get 
away with it" for so long. . He originally got the job by pretending 
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to be in touch with very secret sources of information, and by havj 
knowledge of special Allied codes, and being able to intercept broa 
casts from important Allied stations in Europe .as well as in the 
Pacific. He submitted purely fictitious reports based on a general 
knowledge of the v/ar situation, and managed to guess right i^art of 
the time, thougli there were constant cocq^laints from head- carters 
about the inaccuracy of the material in his re; of ts,^^ which is sup- 
ported by the statements of other members of the EHR!IA.-iDT EUruiiiU. 

In fact, HAB IIICIIT, vdio, havin^^- introduced him, supported him long 
after it was co/.mion talk between other members of the Bureau, that 
he v/as a fraud, was finally forced into 'the conclusion that a fraud 
had been perpetrated through KYllLAKIJIilS, although he continued to 
believe that KYRIAKULIS had "acted in good faith, but v/as duped by 
his informers". On one occasion when Berlin pointed out, vdth 
considerable asperity that one of liis reports referred to orders 
given by an Allied commander in the Llediterranean at a time when 
the commander in question was not in the Llediterranean, but in the 
North Sea, KYRIAKULIS v/as obliged to admit that he had not intercepte 
any name, but had added it to make the report "look good". In point 
of fact the v/hole report had been fictitious. 

All information received, indicates that the ElldiaidJT BUREAU 
did not make any great contribution to Germany*s prosecution of 
the v/ar, and reports tend to verify the statement of Dr. KORDT, 
"though the funds were not very considerable for an organization 
which was supposed to report on the whole Far Eastern war theate#, 
it can not be said* that even these limited expenses were Justified 
by the achievements of the organization." 

3. ABWEHR III. 



Col. EISENTRAIGER is the only person who has admitted the 
existence of such an organization in China as ABVffiHR III. HUBEai 
and others v/hom EISENTRAEGER claimed worked for AB’EHR III have 
denied engaging in counterespionage activities. 

If such an organization as SBVfflHR III existed, as described 
by EISENTEIAEGER, it could not have been effective to any great 
extent as it was not formed according to EISENTRAEGER until December 
1944. It is entirely possible that Col. EISENTRAEGER made such a 
statement to place Major HUBER in an adverse position because of the 
personal animosity which existed between these two men* 
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B. Caa^IERAL SURVEY 



After 1935 the Japanese Army, vdiioh had become the most 
povferful factor in Japanese politics, sought closer collaboration with 
Germany. OSHIIvIA, the Japanese Military Attache to Berlin, made con- 
tact with RIBBENTROP, whovas then Hitler’s Ambassador at large. In 
Berlin a Part^ Office with a considerable staff had been farmed by 
RIBBENTROP independently of the Foreign Office, vAiich tiled to gain 
influence in German foreign policy. RIBBENTROP soon succeeded in 
monopolizing German/Japanese political relations, and started ne- 
gotiations with OSKIMA. foi' the conclusion of an anti-Comintem Pact. 
These negotiations were conducted secretly, the German and Japeuiese 
Foreign Offices being kepi in ignorance up to the day the pact was 
signed, in November 1936. The terms of the anti-Comintern Pact were 
rather vague. They provided for a general eicheoige of infomatloa^ 
and the creation of an anti-Comintern Comnission to act against -the 
3rd International. However, this commisrsion was never actually con- 
and the provision remained a dead letuer. 

liio Relchssicherheitshauptamt (SS) however, took advan^tage of * 
the conclusion of the anti-Comintem Pact to arrange the appoint- 
ment of Police Attaches ^vhose duties would be to collaborate vdth 
the Japanese police in the anti-Communist field. As a consequence. 

Major FRANZ HUBER was sent to Tokyo in 1939. The offioiai designa- 
tion of Police Attache was only adopted when MEBSINGER arrived in 
:Japan in 1941. HUBER claimed that upon his arrival in Tokvo his 
duties did not consist of any work other than that entailed by liie 
anti-Comintem Pact. He claimed that there were never jany results 
of the anti-Comintem Pact, principally because the Japanese inould 

not furnish information to the Germans on the Russians. HUBBR ad- 
vised that he did look after the interests of German nationals in 
Tokyo, but that at no time did he have authority to take action 
against German nationals. Upon the arrival of Col. MEEISINGSR in 
Tokyo, HUBBR was transferred to Bangkok as assistant 1/fl.litary Attache. 

Hhen the head offices of the SS in Berlin were establi^od by 
HIMMLER, one of the departments as organized by him was placed under 
the direction of Col. JOSEF MEISINGER. After working for several 
years in Europe, first in Berlin specializing on anti-homosexuality, 
then in Warsaw as Commandant of the Peace Preservation Police, where • 
he was responsible for the establishment of the infamous Whrsaw • 
GOietto, MEISIN(25R was assigned to the Ear Bast, in April, 1941. He 
was sent out to represent the Geheime Statspolitzei and the Sioher— 
heithdienst in the entire Far Bast, relaying information to HIMMl Z R t 
BBIDRIOH and MUEIXER. His chief assignment was at first in con- 
nection with the anti-Comintem Pact, and he was also working on the 
Jewish emigrant question. His head offices in the Far East were in 
Tol^o, Where he was attached to the German Embassy with ihe title of 
Police Attache, but he travelled frequently to Shan^al, North China ; 
ahd M^ohuria, and established SS agents and contacts in all the 
lnq>oi^ant cities. 
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GSRHAHDT KAHICSR was the first SS representative in Shanghai, 

^ having been sent out to China by MSISINGrER vAth whom he had vAjrlced 
in Poland. He was not a success in the position, and was trans- 
ferred to Kobe in 1942. HUBER was brought back from Bangkok, where 
he had been assistant Military Attache under SCHOLL, and put in 
charge of the SS in Shanghai. CHARLIE SCHIvECDT (alias JOCHHEIM), 
who had been working in Shanghai under KAHNER^ did not get along 
with HUBER and was transferred by MEISINGSR to Peking. 

It is interesting to note that one of the most extensive agent 

net works supplying the S3 with information was that organized by 
FREDERICK WIEHL (alias Captain JT.7AID) under PAUL RUDOLPH KLARE. 

Dr. KLARE was officially an employee of the Geiman Information Bur- 
eau under PUTTKAI^vIER, but his intelligence activities were primarily 
for the SS and information relative thereto is included in this 
section. In this, as as in other connections such as the radio 
station XGHS, with RUDOLPH GRAU and CARL FLICK-STSGER, and the var- 
ious German press and propaganda agents, PUTTKAlvMBR’s organization 
tied in closely v/ith the SS. 

MEI3INGBR was not only interested in fulfilling the duties of 
head representative of the GESTAPO, but also collected all types of 
information, naval, military, etc., one of his best agents being 
CHARLIE SCHJ5IDT, w4io had good connections with American sailors* 
JiEISINGER was also responsible for sending sevdral Germans back to 
Germany by blockade runner. He and HUBER, at the time when in 1944 
the Sicherheitsienst in Europe to9k over the ABVJEHR, tried hard, 
but without success, to gain control of the Abwehr organization in 
the Far East, represented by Lt. Col. LUDliWEG EISENTRAEGER (the 
EHRHARDT BUREAU). 

One of Wiehl‘8 assignments was to penetrate Japanese Intelligence 
and consequently he cooperated closely with the Japanese. According 
to FRITZ HVGIIEDBMAKH, consul general in Tientsin, MEISINGER and HUBER 
did not have quite the same outlook — HUBER *s ambitions were less 

in the purely police field, and though he did, in his capacity as 
Gestapc Chief in Shanghai, keep an eye on the personal affairs and 
activities cf German subjects and firms, he showed only limited 
zeal in this direction, and instead dedicated much time to gathering 
information about comm\inist activities and posed, in conpetltion with 
the KO (EHRHARDT BUREAU) as an expert on the Soviet Union. UBI3IN(SBR 
was, as far as can be ascertained, the most feared man in the Far 
East, among the German nationals, and zeqlously pursued the traditional 
Gestapo and SS activities of police surveillainoe of German nationals 
and their families as well as Government organs, commercial fims, 

Nazi Party affairs and other organs managed by Germans, in order to 
uncover any unpatriotic acts. HUBER at first reported to MBISINGfflR* 

but he was eventually permitted to report dlreot to Germany* 

The SS in the Far Bast was frustrated in its efforts to take 
action against German nationals, inasmuoh as the Japanese Insisted 
that vdien the SS desired positive action taken, the request be made 
to them and they would handle the case* In most instahoes the SS 
refrained from initiating steps against German Nationals in order to 
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avoid having action taken by the Japanese, although In a few in- 
stances the SS did request the Japanese to take action against 
Qex^man nationals* There were also a number of cases of German 
Nationals, idio had become persona non grata with the SS, being 
sent back to Germany on blockade runners. However, there was no 
question of any ofrlcial arrest taking place, such cases being 
heuidled by the SS with persuasion and threats, and there eu:e 
several instances (notably those of LOUIS THODOR SIEFECEN and 
WAXTER STENNES) Where the individueLLs concerned simply defied the 
wishes of the SS* 

0* AIM AND SCOPE AND SOURCES Qg INE0RMA.TI0N. 



The SS overlooked the affairs of German residents in China, 
dealt with anti -Nazi factions, gathered information for use against 
Soviet Russia and maintained liaison with the Japanese authorities, 
as well as gathering as much information on the Japanese as could oe 
done without endangering their position in the Japanese occupied 
territories* 

m. HUBER'S office was maintained a card index file with photos 
of German residents under police surveillance* Undercover agents 
were en^loyed and recruited from the White Russians, Jews, Chinese 
and others of the very mixed population of Shanghai, as well as in 
Peking, Tientsin, Harbin, Hslngking and elsewhere in the Par East* 
The Gestapo had police power over all German Nationals, nnii main- 
tained a blacklist of imdeslrable Germans* NUmsroxis reports have 
been received that many individuals were Gestapo agents* However, 
in many instances it has been determined that such people were 
merely Informers and not paid agents* ^Ma^ Germans felt that in 
order to protect their own positions they had to iUrnlsh informa- 
tion on other German nationals and consequently reports have been 
received that th^ were Gestapo agehts* The official SS repre- 
sentatives kept themselves advised of the activities of German 
nationals primarily by receiving informatloh from such informers; 

In 'addition to these police activities the Gestapo Interested 

from their regular agents, but from the German press representatives’ 
and particularly from cooperation idth the German Information Office 
under FUTTKAMMER, which, although officially a propaganda agenoy i^s, 
in connection with the various branches of propageuida Stork, operating 
an extensive agent net-work* In fact one of PUTIEAlMBR's enq>loyees. 
Dr* 21ARB was also ah agent of the SS, and was passing on to HUBER 
and MBISINCSER the results of the investigations carried on under 
by WiEUL'9 complicated system of agants* 

D* METHODS OF COMMUNICATION* 



Communications were maintained between the Far Eastexm Offloe^ 

^ . 
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Embassy courier* FHITZ WIEDEMAITN^ Consul at Tientsin, states 
that be dlsoorered eiMS's connection with the SS through a letter. 
Inadvertently left unseiled, which was given him for delivery through 
the pouch; also that HU3ER used couriers for contacting EDWAUD 
ADEI^EHT SCHULTZE \^ile he was in Harbin, one such letter going 
throufi^i T?IEDEMAJJN*s office. At first all SS reports went to MBISINGER 
in Tokyo, though eventually HUBER was reporting to Germany;; direct 
from the Shanghai Embassy. IJEISINGER, as has been stated, reported 
to HTMMYER , KEYDRICH and 1>TOELLER, the reports being sent to MUELLER 
for attention of HIMMLER and HEYDRICH. MEISINGER was in telephonic 
oomaunicatlon with MUELLER at least once a week, according to infor- 
mation received from his ex-wife. All HUBER* s telegrams to Berlin ;i 
were sent in the Embassy code and passed tlirough the hands of the 
Consul General, Counsellor, or First Secretary* The messages were, 
however, seldom changed by the Embassy officials* 



The police Attaches were attached to the Embassy staffs, 
and funds for their activities were, though supplied by the SS 
organization in Germany, handled through Embassy channels, vhlch, 
fiUTter the usual avenues for transfer of funds from Europe were 
closed, consisted of arrangements with DEFAG whereby this firm 
disbursed funds through its many offices all over Asia against pay- ■ 
joents to Germany. HUBER received between five and six thousand marks, ;; 
monthly which included his own salary and saleories of his staff* 
wnem. and his agent network were financed partly by HUBER and partly 
by PUTTKAMMER (in so far as wrEHL*s activities came under the scope 
of propaganda)* MEISINGER, according to his ex-wife, received money 
direct from Germany; she did not know how much, but stated that he 
was "very wealthy**. 

p, PBRSORWTgT., Af^NTS ABD INFORMERS IJ^. THE VARIOUS SS OFFICES , (see Chal^) 

1. TQKTO* . ' 

» 

Et the time of MEISINGER *s arrival in Tokyo, General EtJCSBN | 
.OTT was Ambassador. The relations between OTT and MEISINGER were polite 
but not cooperative, and it was not \intil OTT was replaced by HEINRICH 
STAflMER, who was more in sympathy with- the modem Nazi ideas, in 
December 1942, that MBISINGER attained the predominant position vtoioh 
he continued afterwards to hold. His secretary in Tokyo was HELENE 
ABT, vho had been interned in N.E.I. and arrived in Tokyo in the 
autumn of 1941* She became Intimate with MBISINGER, according to his 
ex-w^fe, and had great influence over him, and thus omsiderable 
power in the Tokyo office of MEISINCSBR. Lt. ICARL HAMEL was a trans-- 
lator and interpreter in MEISINGER* s office in Tokyo; his waik was, ■ ji 

according to MEISINGER*s ex-wLfe, supervisory and unimportant and he 
was conQ)l 0 tely under the influence of MBISINGSR. Working as HAMEL* s 



seoretary was a Mrs. CTETRDDB LINK, wbo was later replaced by a Mrs* 
GERTR U DS PREISS. In 1944 WALTER PEKRDN joined the MEISINGER office ' 
In Tokyo, vdiere he did general off! oe^ wrk« HEINRICH LOT (AGFA*s 
man in Tokyo) was an active representative of MEISINGER in T ojgro, 
and was contact Tn»'r> between MEISINGER end the Jape^nese; MKXfiT MwBk* s 
ex-wife states that it would have been extremely difficult for " ^ 
MEISINGER to carry on relations with the Japanese had it- not been 
for LOT. 

In the Embassy, KRETSCHMER, the Military Attache, and WEHNEKER, 
the NaveuL Attache, exchanged information with MEISINGER, and reported 
to hi m on anything of interest, although there was never close coopei 
ation between MEISINGER and the Military and Naval Attaches* Other 
persons supplying MEISINGER with information jr Tokyo were WSBNER 
y '7ERMEEREN (Senior Captain in WERNEKER*s offio^ BLCmETELD, OOTO 
' BURMEI3TER and pr* ERICH. EINDERMANN* 

8* H5INGKING * 

According to FRITZ EMME, the Gestapo agent in Hsing- 
king was mAMFRSD BOSKSNKAMFF* It is believed, howevever, that he 
was an informer, not a paid agent* 



S. HAR&IN* 

WERNER FUSTTRBR reported to MBISINCaSR, and closely 
associated with him were Consul PONCHAB and ERNST RE3MER8, Manager o 
Car low! tz & Co*, the latter of whom was also known as right hand man 
. to EDUARD ADELBERT SCHULTZS who was also in ^rbin until April 1945 
when he was transferred to Peking to replace CHARLIE SGHIiODT* 



4 » 

When EABNER was replaced in Shanghai by HUBER there 
developed so much friction between CHARLIE SCHMIDT (alias JOSCBBIU) 
that . MEISINGER was obliged to. transfer SCHMIDT* He therfore seht > 
SCHKEDT to Peking where ho needed an agent, an|d SCHMIDT continued to 
be 8S representative in Peking until the spring of 1945, when on 
eipoount of accumulated objections by the German, community of. Peking, 
was removed and replaced by EDUARD. ADEIBERT SCHULTZS from Barblh^ 
Iwr one year prior to the collapse of Germany, vMrs* BERTA UTBCH wi^j 
— ^ SCffiMIDT*e aecretary* While it is certain that SCHMEDi? received Inifi 
’;W a large variety of sources, it is believed that most of 

. ..X.tiioiy could not be classed as regul^ar paid agents, but woro 
rdtheii^ei^inis giving Sd^^ InfonaatiGn <wt of spite or fear or A] 
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opinion that SCHLEBRUEGCS and IVAR LISSNER (the latter was caught by 
the Japanese giving infonnation to the Russians) worked together as 
S3 agents during 1942 and 1943. It has also been reported by 
Tientsin, that NQZi»s AIERED LDECKENHAUS, a journalist viio had re- 
presented various German ne.ws organs in Efurope, Great Britain and 
America, and finally was special correspondent for DNB in Peking, 
was a regular infoimer to the GESTAPO* 

SCfflyUDT was a rough, uncouth, drunken, rowdy according to all 
reports on him, and made himself thoroughly unpopular everyvAiere he 
went, being considered by the vast majority of Germans a "disgrace 
to the German commiinity and a lowerer of German prestige"* However, 
MEISINGER is said to have considered him his best agent, for which ' 
reason it took over a year and a petition signed by the whole Germaiu 
community in Peking, according to a statement made by IlIEC KEN HAUg, 
to got SCHMIDT removed from his post a,nd replaced by SGHULTZE* it 
is interesting to note that, vhlle all statements on SCHMIDT freon 
v^ious sources are derogatory to a greater or lesser degree, in- 
cluding those of WIEDEMAHH and MEISINBER* s ez-wlfe and the various 
members of the SHRHAHDT BUREAU, who have Nothing good to say about 
him, the most vituperative and detailed are those of RICHTER, whe 
differences with SCHMIDT culminated in an open brawl, resulting in . v 
RICHTER'S transfer to Shanghai, and lUECESHHAUS, who, althou^ he 
is supposed to have worked as an informer to SCHMIDT (iddoh he of 
course denies), has made a detedled eo^osltlon of the brawls and 
disagreements vdiich finally led to SCHMIDT'S dismissal in April 1945* " 

The fact that he was so long Imnune to disciplinary action, in spite 
of his tmiversal tinpopulaxlty and repeated public exhibitions and 
brawls tends to confirm the In^ression that SCHMIDT was considered . 
by MBISINGSR, who employed him, as a very useful and valuable man to 
the SS* 



5. CANTON* 

HERBERT GIEITSCH, of the German Consulate in Canton, was 
reportedly representing the S3 in Canton* 

6* SHANGHAI* 



The 83 organization in Shanghai was the most eztenaiTe 
and complicated* Not only was tliere the regular offioial department' 
attached to the Embassy, with first KAHNER euid then HUBER as its chief 
for all of China (although several of the agents in China, such as 
SCHMIDT and OHUnj reported direct to MBISINGBR)* but the news and , 
propagemda ageno^ies under POTTKAMMSR tied in so closely with *^0 SS|v 
that their Intelligence activities must be considered as an integx^;A| 
part of the S3 organization, although not ^j$ffieially so* lUrthezno^l 
ELABB, an employee of PUTlEAMMER*s propaganda setHip, vms also an 
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agent of the SS, and an extensive agent-net-viork was organized by 
VVIEHL under KEAHE reporting to KAHNEH, HUBSR and 1.22I3IN'GER. 

a* THE POUCE ATTACKS OFFICE B: TxHE EI.S.^SSY. 



The first of these three branches of S3 activity in 
Shanghai to be considered is the official SS organization with fir 
KAHNER and then HUBER as its head, and uith office® in the German 
Embassy* 

On the appointment of LISI3INC2JR as Police Attache to the Em- 
bassy in Tokyo in 1941, ihUlPjahi v/as posted by him in Shan^al, to 
port regularly to him about the activities of the Germans in China. 
According to WIEDEHAiFR’s statement, borne out also by the statement 
made by various members of the Ehrhardt Bureau, frequent friction 
occurred between KArjl'IAR, the KO and the Consulate, and finally KAHN 
was transferred to Kobe because his position in Shanghai had beccme 
untenable, owing to his entire lack of discretion. Major FRANZ 
HUBER, who had been Criminal Commissier in Munich and Berlin, body- 
guard to the Ambassador in London, attached to the Police Attaches 
office in Italy, and held appointments in Tokyo and Bangkok, was ser 
to Shanghai to replace KAHNER and was given the title of Police Atta 
and attached to the Embassy. It is Interesting to note here that 
SCHMIDT, vrho had been working under KAHNER remained in Shanghai 
(another indication that MEISINGER was favourable inclined, towards 
SCHMIDT) to work under HUBER. Howevdr, the friction between HUBER 
and SCHMIDT became so great that HUBER demanded SCHMIDT’S removal, ai 
MEISINGER transferred him to Peking. At first HUBER was under the 
authority of, and reporting to MEISINGER, but eventually won his 
point with the SS headquarters in Berlin and reported to them in- 
dependently of liSISINGER. In HUBER’S office at the Embassy, Mrs. 
BOTTKE acted as his personal confidential Secretary. Mrs. BOTTKE’s 
husband was. sent to Germany by blockade runner, and die has stated 
her belief that HUBER was responsible for this. 3 



• b. INFORMATION FROM PROPAGANDA AGENCIES . i 

RUDOLF GRAU (the Radio Attache), CARL FLICK-STEGER j 
(Chief of the German broadcasting station XGRS) and KLAUS MEHNERT, all 
reported to the SS any matters of interest to either police or Soon- ] 
omio and Military Intelligence which came to tiielr notice, the Hr at ' 
two from radio interception and broadcasts and the last from his 
special familiarity with the Russian situation. In addition to these, 
the regular German news agencies, which were natuaally tied in with 
the propagemda organization, reported items of interest to HUBER and 
MEISINGER. Names mentioned in this latter connection were kar t. 

EDUARD IA7ERENTZ, BREMER, FRIBDERICH HERMANN GIIMPF, HANS GUHL and 
GEBSEMKIRCHEW. All of these personalities will be dealt vdth at 
greater length under their official categories of News and press 
Agents aiH Propaganda, and are mentioned in this section of the 

report only to point out their connection with the SS as regular 
sources of information. 
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c. DR« KIARE and WISHL*3 AGENT IIET"»\^RK« 



First should he mentioned in this connedtion the 

agent GRUTU (or KSR.ffillN), \vhose position seems to he a uni<jae one 
in that he \ms the only agent connected with KLARE and WIEltL vdio 
was employed by lISISIl^'GER and wliose salary came (according to V/IEHL) 

from Tokyo* Accoi'ding to ;/IElIL*s statement, GRUTU had been an 
agent in the United States in 1939, and v/as first vrorking in the Far 
East in Tokyo for liSISHIGER, for vdiom he had made a trip in 1940- 
to Russia on a S^viss Passport to collect information. GRUTU was a 
violent and ungoveznahle man, especially when drunk, and got into 
trouble in Tokyo and had to be sent to Shan^ai, where he continued : 
to operate for 1ISISING3R, and was assigned^ to vjork under 
The Consulate, according to Y/IEHL, refusing to have anything to do 
him* He was a useful agent and was vjorking under YtEEHL chiefly on 
anti-Japanese assignments, collecting information on all phases of 
the Japemese position in Shanghai. During tliis work he often had 
fights with the Japanese, vdiom he had to entertain to excess to ob- 
tain the information from them. He also ran a small house of pro- 
stitution catering to Japanese* According to VTEEKL, GRUTU actually 
killed several Japanese, and WIEHL had constant trouble using his 
influence to keep the Japanese from arresting and trying GRGTU* 

WIEHL states that on the occasion of his last assignment, GRUTU 
killed four Japanese, after which he hid for a time in IflEHl’s rooms-* 
However, he started drinking heavily, and was last seen being re- 
moved in a totally drunken condition from a bar, by two Rxissians 
kno\m to have been v/orking for the Japanese* His body was found the 
next morning in an alleyway in the French Concession where he had 
been murdered. Another version of liis murder is that the Gestapo 
was responsible for it, and that SCHMIDT killed him under orders from 
liEISHTGER, v/ith the cognizance of 2CAHNER. This version is supported 
by a statement made by PUTTKAMI.IER to the effect that on the night of 
GRUTU *s murder, KAHNHR was suffering violently and unaccountably from 
some great nervous strain; also by a statement made by MEISItTGSR’s 
ex-wife that she had overheard a conversation in viiich MEISIiMGi^H had 
indicated that GHUTLE v;as in disfavour — she stated her belief that 
SCHIODT killed GRUTLE on iEISINGER» s orders* 

The information avail lable regarding the Agent Net-work which 
WIEHL established for the SS under KLARE is chiefly that contained in 
a statement made by Yi/IEHL, supported in many particulars by a state- 
ment made by ANTON TliURANSKY who was -one -of IffBHL's agents* The 
following ■naragraphs will be devoted to an exposition of the organ- 
ization and activities of this agent network: , ^ 

DR. PAUL RUDOLF KLARE, although in the office with PUTT^CAMIvIER 
and working with, and under him on propaganda, was an SB man 
working for I.EISINGSR and checking up on PUTTKAIvlSR and -the 
German Information Service; he was also running an intelligence 
net for LEISINGER and KAHNER. KLARE had been in Police work 
v/ith 1J2ISINGER in Berlin in the early thirties. He had been 
sent to Manchuria by the DNB in 1940, but did not get along with 
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the senior DIIB representative in Hsingking (probably because 
of his secrecy and his connection with intelligence activities) 
and was transferred to Shanghai in 1941, where he was working 
both for PUTTKAItiL3R*s propaganda organization and for tiie SS* 

In this latter connection the material gathered by KLARE through 
his Agent- net v/ork under WTEHL, and his connection with RiTTKAliMER* 
orgeuaization, was sent in to KAHNiiR and afterwards HUBER as 
typed reports on various assignments given him by j^HISINGER, 
KAHKER, etc. These assignments covered a large variety of sub- 
jects including: 

Property and Personnel of the Nanking Grovemment. 
Japanese troop dispositions; also Naval dispos- 
itions • 

Japanese Gendarmerie* 

Fronts in China. 

Communications activities. 

' Anything on the Russians. 

Trade between Japanese and Russians* 

Japanese propaganda work* 

German merchants selling goods to Chungking* 

German individuals. 

Trade Associations* 

The Free French underground* 

Propaganda work of the Chinese, especially Chinese 
students in German Schools* 

While KLARE* s reports were submitted to MBXSXNGER throxogh KAHNSR 
and HUBER, WIEHI* states tihat he oorald have sent r^orts direct 
to Berlin during the time the ZGBS was operating its 10 KW sta- 
tion (completed in 1942, but not given a permit by the Japanese 
until neeurly two years later, and operated thus for a short time 
only), may have done so* WIEiHj admits that he sent several 
messages direct in this way, but maintains that they were purely 
personal and in his "personal code"* KIARE, who has been des- 
cribed as one of the^most brilliant Germans in the Far East, 
died in April 1945* 



WIBEL 

FREDERICK WIEHL, alias WEBER, alias WILLIAM BROWN, alias 
CAPTAIN AWAID, was bom in Winfield, New York, U*S*A*, on Jan- 
uary 27, 1902* He claimed dual nationality as his parents 
wore GermELn, and he had a German passport as well as his American 
passport* 

After receiving his tj.B degree from St* Lawrence University,/ 
Brooklyn, WIEHL went to Berlin, in June 1922, Where he attended 
Law School at the University of Berlin for a few months* He 
returned to New York the end of the year, and became connected 
with Keeler & Co*, a dummy company set up for political pur- • 

poses, by Dillon Reid, financiers who had purchased considerable / 
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iron and coal property in G^enisany at low prices following 
the war. He v;ent*to Germany agcdn for Keeler & Co. in 1923, and 
v/as active in propaganda, financial and investigative work for 
the National Socialist party. He travelled extensively in 
Europe and made frequent trips to London in connection with 
his assignments which consisted primarily of investigating 
political raovements, labor problems and general political con- 
ditions throughout Europe. During, this period he' published 
his book the ”Coniing American Revolution”. In about" 1930, a 
warrant for \VIEIX’s arrest was issued by, the United States in 
connection vath one of the "phoney" financial transactions which 
took place for financing the propaganda, etc. work he was doing. 
The offense was not extraditable, but in 1933 hlEHL waived ex»- 
tradition and returned to the States to st^d trial. The cas6 
v/as nonprossed. Before leaving Geimany, ICEEKL had met and 
married KATHRYN KOSKE, v/ho had been, and continued to be very 
active in propaganda v/ork, both in Germany and. in the United 
States, for the National Socialist Party. WIEHL’s wife was 
one of the incorporators of the American University Press, which 
was started for the purpose of propagandizing American Univer- 
sity Students. ’»IEHL and his wife travelled back and forth, 
both separately 6ind together, betv/een Gemany and the United 
States a number of times in connection with their propaganda 
activities. 1VIEHL had in the meantime, set up a law practice in. 
Nev/ York, v/hich he stated v/as successful. At the time the 
war broke out, ATEHL was in America and his wife and son were 
in Germany, vhere they were later killed in an air raid. VOiile 
in America, WISKL had associated himself with the establisliment 
of the All American Association, iidiich vfiDEHL states was fonned 
to promote law practice, and build up law business, and to 
represent the German workers. 

In 1940, V/IEHL was ordered by the German Embassy in Wash- 
ington to return to Berlins He departed for Mexico in June 1941* 
Prom l^xioo he came to Tokyo by the "Ginyu Maru", vdiere he con- 
tacted MKISINGEH, v4io sent him to Shanghai to assist KLARE in 
propaganda and intelligence work, where he set up the agent 
net-wrk here described. 

VCEHL’s SECRETARIES were all Russian women, Soviet citizens, 
three in number: Miss ANA STOUKANOY, Miss PONTOVITCH and Ii£Lss 

RITA FREIDBOURG. According to WIEHL these women were all loyal 
Soviets, and in order to hoodwink them about his activities he 
used to add at the end of his reports paragraphs favourable to 
the Soviets which could be deleted and replaced with his own 
secret and private comments after the Secretaries were through 
with them. 

WISHL*s EMPLOYED AGENTS.' 

To throw off attention to WIEHL»s activities on behalf of 
German Intelligence, he had all of his agents work in such a 
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way, and spread coiresponding reports, as to suggest that they 
were Viorking for the Japanese, and in this connection WIKHIi 
maintained close relations vdth the Japanese Gendarmerie* 

Various devices were used to cover the activities of his 
agents, such as covering employments in various spheres as 
news reporters, business agents, etc* In assignments given to 
the v/orkers they v;ere not told vAiat the real point to be in- 
vestigated was, but v/ere asked only concerning one item of the 
report, another item being assigned to a different agent. The 
various items were purposely associated for the agents* benefit 
with entirely irrelevant subjects, so that none of tiiem V70uld 
have any real knov^ledge of any secret which they could give away 
to the Japanese if caught and questioned by them. WIEHL used 
various aliases in connection vdth his work, including those of 
.iBBKR and VULLIAl'i BRO^YM; his passport name was CAPTAIN A<€dID, 
and this was the name by vhibh he was generally known in Sheinghal, 

Persons working for iflEHL in his agent net-work were GBUTU, 
MAMLOCK, LEVITSKY, LAUEER, SCHOTT, STEIGERHAID, BETTEIHEIM, 

DBflDFF, THORANSKY, CHAO KUNG, CHANG, KISHI, BASIL KANNER JAHN, 
and various Chinese vdio did various odd Jobs. GRHTLI*s activi- 
ties have already been described in a previous paragraph, and 

brief sunmaries of the activities of these other agents will be 
given below: 

BBTTIEHEIM, who called himself a doctor, worked prinoipeJ-ly 
on the Free Austrian movement, reporting its activities and the 
actions of its members, etc. He is an Austrian Jew* 

CHAO KUNG (alias LINCOIN TREBOVITCH) was formerly a British 
subject, was once elected to the British Parliament, but be- 
came discredited because of his political activities in favour 
of Germany, went to Germany and became a German citis^en. He 
was then assigned to Belgiiuu as a Genaan agent, later came to 
the Far East and entered a B^ddist Monastery, adopting the 
name CHAO RUNG* At the beginning of the war he reentered the 
German intelligence service . under KLARE, and supplied informa- 
tion to of a political nature about the Chinese, Americans 

end Allies in Free China, receiving his Infonnation through his 
connection with Buddhist orgainizations all over CSiina. CHAO 

KUNG died under somewhat mysterious bircumstances* 

CHANG was a yovmg Chinese who worked at the Metropole Hotel 
as a reception clerk. He was engaged in anti-Japanese work, and 
was found dead, and WEEHL believes that the Japanese were re- 
sponsible for his death. His wdSgfil?*for WIEHL consisted of check- 
ing in bookstores for possible pro-Chungking propaganda. 
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DD.IOFF was a Russian musician playing in varicus night clubs in 
Slianghai* ' He v/as also an engineer and mathematician, and has 
v/orked on’ a railway in the Philippines, He was thief and 
obtained for WH2IIL varicus seals, passports, and other documents 
from the Portuguese Consulate, He also vorked on some shortwave 
transmitter cases, and in one case found .a clandestine radio 
station, believed to be British, which vas turned over to the 
Japanese, , 

‘.VD-LFGAHG JAiEM v/as a German Jev/ v/ho collected information .. 
on the Jev/s in Ilongkew, 

BASIL lOUINER was a White Rur.aian, and was sub;aitt ing infoiv 
mation on the Russian comiaunity to WIEHL, 

KT5FT was a Japanese architect, and furnished information 
concerning Japanese officials and Japanese politics, v . 

FREDERICK LAUFER, a German of Javanese appearance, who 
acted as a reporter for WrSHL*s publication EOOTO-NFWS, He 
qviit work for WIEHL to work for the Japanese under the HOVANS ^ • 
gang at ARNKBIM’s instigation, 

MORRIS LEVITSKY, vdio had been in jail with H©VaNS over a ; 
forgery case, was sent to \£ESHL by HOVANS, and was employed by > 
\VIEHL as a favour to HOVANS with whom he wished to keep on good: 
terms in order to get information from him, HOVAllS being im- 
portant through his connection with the Japanese Gendarmerie o 
V/IUIL employed ISVITSKY chiefly on euiti- Japanese assignments, 
although he had to be careful m th him on account of his con- 
nection with HOVANS, 

RUDOLF HAIILOCK was a Hxingarian and an accomplished linguist. 
He had been a reporter on the Paris newspaper "Solr", His assign- 
ments were to contact various Russians, pretend to be double- 
crossing ;fD5HL and thus gain their confidence. He was able to 
get official documents from the offices of ithe Russian and tlie 
Japanese authorities. He was friendly with the HOVANS group 
through ARNHEIK, and also worked vdth GINSBERG, He was eventually 
arrested by the Japanese for making anti-Japanese remarks, and 
after eight months in the BrW^e House was released only to die 
almost immediately from dysentery and beri-beri in a small room 
in Hongkew to which the Japanese had taken him,^ MAl/iLOCK worked 
for TiVIEHL from the outbreak of the Pacific War in 1941 until his 
death in the beginning of January 1945, 

ADELBERT EDUARD SCHOTT, was employed by V/IEHL in 1941 
after his release from the Ward Road Jail, He was an araociate 
of MALOjOCK and STIEGERVfAID, 
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STEIGERWAID worked chiefly on distribution of the PHOTO- 
NEWS magazine, and v»s th\is more an en 5 )loyee of the propaganda 
side of WIEHL*s activities, 

ANTON lEO VON THURANSKY joined the French Foreign Legion 
in Metz, Alsace Lorraine, in September, 1924, and was sent to 
North Africa. In March 1929, he desertdd at Dap-oao, French 
Indo China and went to Hongkong and thence to Shan^iai, After 
a month he returned to Hungary, and until the fall of 1931, 
travelled extensively throughout Europe. Then he went to the 

United States where he remained until July 1932. THURANSKY 
states that he had no police record in the States, but because 
of his past, was down on the immigration records as a dangerous 
man. He left the States in July 1932 for Shan^ai, He engaged 
in buying and selling contraband in Shanghai until March 1933, 
and then returned to Bremen and travelled in Europe until June 
1934, He then returned to Shanghai on the S. S. "Coblenz", 
and has since that time remained in China. From 1934 until 
1937 he was engaged in contraband business, and during the last 
year of this period was part of a pirating organization. Also 
in 1937 he took numerous snapshots of various Japanese Military 
positions, vhich he turned over to the Chinese army. In 1939 
he became connected with the Japanese Gendarmerie throxjgh Nathan 
Rabin and Col, Okuda, and for supplying the Japanese with in- 
formation on Guerrillas activities, contraband operators, etc., 
received "protection" from the Japamese for his own extra-legal 
activities. In 1941, THURANSKY associated with a Geman named 
HORN vho was purchasing lubricating and diesel oil for shipment 
to Germany. WTEHL used him chiefly on anti-Russian matters. 
Including YENAN. He travelled extensively, his last trip being 
just before the Japeoiese surrender, when he went to North China 
to contact a Yenan official on a scheme for providing a refuge 
and hideaway in Yenan territory for destitute Germans and Ger- 
man political refugees on the expected collapse of Japan. 

WnCHL»S "FRIENDS". 

WIEHL states that much of the information vdiioh he col- 
lected was received not from agents but from "friends", of 
which ho had built up a large group, to whom the only~oom- 
pensation was "friendship", although it is obvious from VfIEHL*s 
statement that this "friendship" involved much in the way of retoxn 
favours of one kind and anotheT| i.e. there was in effect an ‘ ] 
exchange of information, influence, "protection" and so on. All 
of tVIEHL*s associates, whether agents or "friends" were engaged 
in all kinds of nefarlotus occupations, dealing in 'Contraband, 
informing to the Japanese on hoarded stocks for a share in the 
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proceeds, forgery activities, and every conceivable Mnd of 
racket# The "friendly" informers mentioned by V/ISHL were 
I>SAJ:310CK FUJI, GINSBERG, EANHBT, LADAR, LIlilG, MURAI, SOLOMON, 
and GEORGE TSAI, as v«reil as HOvANS, the leader of the notorious 
KOVANS GANG, vjorking for the Japanese Gendarmerie in every pos- 
sible unsavouiy connection. The activities of these persons will 
be summarized briefly below, insofar as they touched the in- 
telligence activities of 'i/VIEHL. 

LIAlvIROCE lUJI was an employee of the South Manchurian Rail- 
way Co., and on account of this position was able to pass on 
to vrEEHL a lot of information which he got through the railway 
office on industries in Manchuria, since the railway owned 
hotels, banks, coal mines, air craft industries, etc., and had 
their own publicity department. FUJI was invaluable in assist- 
ing »^ISHL*s contacts with the Japanese. 

GII'TSBSRG was working for MURAI and was in this way associated 
with HOVANS although not vorking directly for him. He worked 
v/ith KASHIN, a White RussLein, eilso working for MURAI, who oc- 
casionally sold information to ICEHL wdthout the knowledge of 
either 1!URAI or HOVANS. 

ABRAHAM LADAR, who was a reporter on the Shanghai Evening 
Post, gave IIIEHL information on all sorts of subjects, gained 
from his connections as a reporter. His wife was As^rican, fiund 
he returned to the States with her on a repatriation ship. 

MURAI v/aa a Japanese working for HOVANS and the Japanese 
Gendarmerie, and was a "friendly" soiirce of information to WGDEHL. 

A Black-market operator. 

LIILIG was German-French from Alsace-Lorraine, and furnished 
WIEHL with various items of information on the Chinese, Russians 
and Japanese, which he wras able to collect owing to his extensive 
biisiness connections. He was a dealer in war materials, which 
he sold to the Japanese, coromercial diamonds, and various black- 
market rackets. 

JOSEPH SOLOMON was arrested by the Japenese early in the war 
on the instigation of KASHIN, in connection vdth a contraband ddal 
in foreign exchange. He was cleared of this charge and got a joh 
as bill collector for the Argentina night club, in which way he 
made contacts with the Japanese patrons of the club. He pavsed 
on Information to VHEHL from time to time* 
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GEORGE TSAJ was head of the Central Press, the Chinese 
news service under the puj)pet regime, linked up with the Jap- 
anese D013BI* He was very pro-German and furnished WIEHL with 
a lot of information from Nanlcing on the puppet regime, 

PICK HOVAilS and his gang do not properly come under the 
German Intelligence Section of the Summary Reports, as he and 
his gang were v/orking for the Jepanese Gendarmerie i Plov^ever, 
a certain exchange of courtesies v«nt on between KOVJdTS and 
WIEHL, by vdiich V/IEilL kep in touch vdth the activities of 
the Gendarmerie and ;vas able to keep in their good graces and 
receive a certain amount of "protection" for his men. 

G. RELATIONS './ITH OTHER OHG/dllZIATIOHS, 



1. A3./SHR. 



As has been explained previously, MEISINGER and HUKBH 
were unable to arrange for any satisfactory cooi>eration vd.th any of 
the ABVEIiR feroup, vdio with the exception of HABENICHT steered clear 
of all SS agents. The one exception to this was the organization 
of the ABVEHR Ill’ixnder HUBER with BHRHARDT’s assistance, vihioh was 
only done as a compromise on EHRHARDT*s part in order to ke^ his 
orgeini zation free from Gestapo domination, and give HUBER some- 
thing to distract his attention from the EHRHARDT BUREAU, which 
EHRHARDT managed to keep independent to the end, 

2, GERlvIAN DIPLOMATIC ICCSSIONS AND OmiER AGENCIES, 

As the SS chiefs, MEISINGER and HUBER, were officially 
attached to the German diplomatic corps, cooperation hero was a 
matter of course, expecially in matters of communication. However, 
the SS agents vdiere known were universally feared and disliked by 
the majority of Germans, although a godd deal of information must 
have been gleaned through ordinary social contacts, either as a 
result of spite, fear, or a desire on the part of ardent Nazi's to 
perform a patriotic service for their country. As has been shown, 
there was close cooperation between the SS and the German news and 
propaganda agencies, 

3, 

Relations with the Japanese were closed WBISIKGSR, through 
the assistance of LOY in Tokyo, made good contacts i(lth the Japanese, 
and worked closely with them in causing the arrest of a number of 
"unpatriotic" Germans, One such case was described by WIEDEMANN, 
that of a German merchant, member of a German oil firm buying oil 
for the German Government, vdiose name was BNQSJi; ENGEL was a strong 
anti-Nazi and was arrested by the Japaiiese at MEISIK(aiR*s request; 
he was released after several weeks, and on beings warned that he 
Was to be arrested again, committed suicide rather than face fur- 
ther imprisonment. In Shan^ai WIEHL maintained good cooperation with 
the Naval Intelligence, the Gendarmerie and the Municipal Plice, under 
the Japanese, However, in the matter of HUBER* s and MEISINGER*s efforts 
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to take over the ABVtEIIR from EHHHARDT, the matter was decided by the 
Japanese in EHRH/U?DT*s favour, as the Japanese were suspicious of the 
3S and preferred not to give them too much scope for th^ir activities 

H. JSVAlAJii'flOl'j Q¥ ACflVIi'Xjbvi OF REICHSSICIISRHEIT'SlIA.IJPTAIvIT (SS) 

IN FAN SA3T, 



As regards the activities of the SS in the Far East being 
effective, primarily in coniparison with its vork in other countries, 
its success can not be rated high* 

The primary mission of the Geheime Statspolitzei, i.e. over- 
looking the affairs of German residents, was never carried out 'vithj? 
complete success in the Far East. The Japanese \K)uld never permit 
the German Government to take action against German nationals, in- ' 
sisting that they liad jurisdiction over such matters. Rather than ; 
incite the Japanese to action, the German officials would in most v-’ 
cades do nothing. It is known from observation of some cases of ; 
anti -Nazis, that such people were not perseduted in the Far East, 
whereas if they ^d been in Germany or some German occupied territa;^ 
they would undoubtedly have been placed in concentration camps. Pro 
bably the greatesit success the Gestapo achieved in the Far East was, ; 
the effect the mere presence of Gestapo representatives in the Far 
East brought about. German nationals in China were "kept in line" 
more because of vdiat.they feared might be done, than because of vibat- 
the Gestapo was actually able to do. Regarding HUBER, the head of . ; ' 
the Gestapo in China, it has been stated that he was more concerned 
with obtaining information about the Russians than he was in oveiv . 
looking the affairs of the Germans. 

Relative to the military, economic and other data which the S3 
coii 5 )iled, it was stated by Dr. ERICH KOHDT, German Envoy, that re- 
ports submitted by Major HUBER were no more accurate than these 
transmitted by the EHREIARDT BUREAU (See Dr. EORDT*s evaluation of 
the EHRHARDT BUREAU). 

FREDERICK TtYIEHL, who operated an agent network for Dr. KLABE, 
was never, according to his own statement, fully trusted by the 
Germans. It is known that VflEEIL has a vi^d imi^ination and there 
is a good possibility that much of the information reported by him 
was manufactured. 

One of the failures attributed to the SS representatives in 
the Far Easr was their inability to- take over the control of the 
EHRHARDT BUREAU) even though the AB\®HR had been abosrbed into 
the RBICHSSICHERHEITSHAUPTAMT in Europe. , , 
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A. INTRODUCTION 



A survey of German foreign service activities in China 
would not be complete without considering to some extent the dip- 
lomatic, representation in other parts of the Far East, particularly 
Japan and Manchuria, Wiile the embassies in China an4 Japan and 
the legation in Manchuria were completely independent "and reported 
direct to Berlin, their isolated position geographically in relation 
to Germany, particularly after the outbreedc of the Russo-German war, 
brought them into comparatively close relationship with each other. 
Set forth in this section is not only information relative to the 
German diplomatic representation in China, but also data concerning 
the missions in Japan, Manchuria, Siam and Indo-China* 

While the German missions to Japan, China and other oo\mtries 
in the Far Bast reported ihdependently to Berlin, Major General 
BUGEN OTT advised that during the time he was ambassador to Japan, 
he received unofficial reports from Manchuria, Siam, Indo-China and 
other parts of the Far East so that he could keep abreast of the 
over-cQJL picture* 

With regeird to German diplomatic representation in Hongkong, 
the Consulate General in that city, reported to Germany through London 
prior to the war* HERMANN GIPPERICH, fb liner Consul General to Hong- 
kong, was treoisf erred to the Peking Embassy Office after the outbreak 
of the war* 

Diplomatic policy in the Far East changed considerably after the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war; and with Ihe recognition by Hitler 
of the WAMG CHING WBI Government, there was a dual policy in China; 
a) Not to be conpleWly cut off from the Central Government* b) To 
recognize and work witti the Nanking puppet Government* The objective 
of Germem diplomatic representation in Japan was to bind as closely' 
as possible the Japanese policy to that of Germsuiy* 

B. CHINA 

CaSNEBAL SURVEY. 






German foreign service offioic^.8 have voiced the opinion 
that fundamentally the work of the Gtenaan Foreign Service in the Far 
Xeist prior to 1939 was not any different than that of .the dlplomatlo l 
reipresantatlves of Great Britain and the United States* The In- 
torowts of the Germans in the Far Bast were primarily commercial and | 
cultural, emd noh-politlcal; however, it is often difficult to m a k e i 
distinction as political Interests are so closely related to j 
‘^hiunerolal and culture in many instances* The policy of the German’ I 
Qovez^iMit. w^ to protect and promote the lii^ortant German oosmieraia| 
interests and to foster strong relations with the Chinese Gove rime ntj 
X Oho German Government believed that a imited China wou^^ 
best . interests of German oooimerolal.ehtbrprises*' German advisors* ' 
were attached to various ministries .of the Chinese Government and 
ivsre in close contact vdth Chinese cultural life* 
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In 1935 the German dipiomatio representation was raised from 
legation to embassy. Up to that time, the official seat of the • 

German Le^^ation had been in Peking. In 1935, when the status was 
raised to Embassy, the Ambassador moved to Nanking, where an Em- 
bassy was established, and an Embassy Office was left in Peking. 

There Were then consulates in Canton, Shan^ai, Hankow, Tsingtao, 
Tientsin, Chungking and Chefoo. When the Chinese Goyemment moved 
into the interior in 1937, embassy offices still were retained in 
Nanking and Peking, but another embassy office, where the ambassador 
maintained his residence, v/as opened in Chungking. At t he saiie time, 
for convenience sake, an embassy office was also established in 
Shanghai. The political reporting was divided between the various 
? embassy offices rather than having all political reports pass throxigh^ 
the embassy office where the ambassador made his residence. ■ ^ 

Attaching military advisors to the Chinese Government was one of 
the mediiims the Germein Government used to strengthen German-Sino re- 
lations. Col. BAUER, the first military advisor, arrived in Ohiim 
in 1927 or 1928. He succeeded in fostering extremely close relations ’x 
with the Generalissimo. After hie death in the early nineteen— thirties; 
there was an interval when there was no military advisor to the Central: 
Government of any significance. In 1935 or 1936. General von EAUCEN- 5 
HAUSEN assumed the post of military advisor and contributed greatly 
to fostering closer Sino-German relations. The military advisors were 
all former officers, retired, and had no official connection with the 
foreign service activities. 

In 1938 when the political situation became more tense after the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese weir, the German Government was forced 
to inform the Chinese Government that it could not agree to have the 
militeuTT advisors remain in their position any longer as the Japanese ' 
regarded it as an unneutral act. The German anibahsador Informed, the 
Chinese Government and the military advisors that the German Govern- 
ment considered their presence as undesirable. The majority of the 
military advisors, approximately twSlve,' left their positions with 
the .Central Government, Baron VON STEIN, who had been serving with 
the Swo rd S ervloe, was not asked to leave his post; and 'Captain 
WALTER STENNES, who had been the personal aide to the G^sneralissimo 
and head of his body-guard, also remained in Chi:^klng« 

Prior to the outbreak of the Sino- Japanese war, TRAUTUANN had ’ . 

been German Ambassador to China. He had warned his epvdmment , 

agednst precipitate extension of Gorman investment and trade, fearing || 
that too rapid development might be disadvantagli^Sius to GeimanrChino se ■ ? 

relations. He opposed RIBBENTROP's pro-Japanese policy and the re- -■ 
call of German military advisors from China. He was recalled to 
Berlin in May, 1938, and- after hlS arrival there, was relieved of his 
post. At that time, MARTIN FISCHER, who had served in 1*0 foreign 
servloe since 1907, became Charge d*Affaires of the Embassy in ^ 

Chungking. FISCHER was later .transferred to the post of Consul Oen«*, 
eral in Shanghai and FELDC AITENBURG bebame oiiarge d*Affaiws of 
German Embassy in Chungking. It has been stalled that during the^^lS* , ^ 
lod '1938 to 1941 there was hardly any coordination of German polltioAl.^ 
affairs in China, * rJi 
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In 1941 the llailiint; puppet government of CKII''G V,i:i was 

recocnized by Gerr-iany, and from tliat time until the end of tiie v/ar • 
the Policy of the German diT-loiiatic reiDrer.entation '..ns tv/o-fold: 

1) Not to be cut off from the Chinese Central Government, and 2) 
Officially to recognize and ,/ork with the i)uppet governraent • 

Consul General FI3GIEH v/as sent from Shan^liai as Llinister 
to the I'anhino puppet government, when it was recogttized by Germany, 
to make arrangements for tlie acceptance of lEINHICIi STiUllOH as 
German /uabassador to the puppet government, and froi.i that tirae 
until the end of the v/ar, Germany had no "dij'lomatic relations” 
v»lth the Chinese Central Go vermaent • 



With regard to tlie German Governiaent *s aim of not being fully 
cut off frora the Central Governirie nt , many of the Gerraan diplomatic 
officials continued to maintain the close x'elaoions they liad es- 
tablished v/ith the Cliinese and offered only token cooperation to 
the puppet government. In achieving the aim of the Germjan Govern- 
ment in this regard the best exa jple is the ca:.e oi* Captain 'tiLLTER 
STENNiOS, former military advisor to the Central Government and 
personal aide to Chang Kai Shek. STEIHES had been involved in a 
revolt against HITLER and G0L3BELS in 1930, and v/as imprisoned by 
the Nazis at that time. STEiaiES left Germany in 1933 for China and 
became head of the Generalissimo’s body guard. After arriving in 
Shanghai from Chungking, he admitted that he v/orked for Chinese 
intelligence and looked after Madame Chiang’s property; but at the 
same time he maintained close relations with German diplomatic, 
propaganda and intelligence officiaLs and reportedly v/as furnishing 
information to them, primarily regarding Central Government affairs 
and the cooperation of the Chungking Government v/ith the Allies. 

Baron von STS IN remained in Chungking during the v/ar and 
maintained close relations v/ith Central Government officials* 

With regard to the second aim of Germeuiy in China, officially 
to recognize and v/ork v/ith the puppet government, German officials 
have described this policy as a fiasco. There was never any de- 
finite policy vdth regard to working with the puppet government 
and the only purpose appeared to be superficially to maintain 
friendly relations. Agreements were never entered into and no 
treaties or other IcLnds of political transactions vvere ever attempted 
with the puppet government. 

2. ADIIENISTRATIVE . j 

The ambassador was the 4hief of the German Foreign service 
in China and politically his leadership was undisputed. The con- 
suls were not expected to work in the politicej. field unless they 
had special instructions. They were expected, hov/ever, to report 
to the Ambassador on the political developments within their juris- 
diction. ATI questions of a political nature wre to be referred 
to the ambassador for guidance and instruction. With regard to 
economic matters, the relationship betv/een the embassies and con- 
sulates Tvas not so close. The consul himself could send reports 
on economic developments direct to Berlin, and did periodically 
make such reports. With regard to economic policy, hov/ever, par- 
ticularly concerning questions relating to Bovernment loans. 
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contacts I deliveries on ci'edit to the Chinese Governinent or Chinese 
local authorities, the consuls had to refer such question to and 
act on the instructions of the ambassador. Regular consular ad- 
ministrative work according to the law was the responsibility of the 
consul himself. He acted on his ovn responsibility and handled 
such raatters direct vath Gerraany. Fro.i the above it can be seen 
that the consulates and consulates-gene ral were operating inde- 
pendently on administrative raatters and reporteu direct to Berlin 
while, in the political field and on all questions of policy along 
economic lines they v/ere corroletely subservient to the embassy. 

The sj^tera of reporting from the various German consulates 
changed to a- certain extent during the vjar. In many cases it was- ' ' 
difficult to maintain close contact with Berlin and therefore' the 
ambassador became more and more an "officer of the Liinistry of ; - 
Foreign Affairs". Many matters which ordinarily v/ould have been ; ' 
reported direct 'to Berlin were referred to the ambassador so that^ - 
imnediate instructions could be given and the ambassador could havi$| ■/ 
an opportunity to get an over-all picture of all problems. \Wien 
pouch conmuni cation became extremely difficult, administrative and- 
financial reports were many times not forwarded to Berlin, but ’ 
permitted to accumulate in the consular offices. A certain amount' 
of administrative functional particularly with regard to s\q)port 
of destitute people, marriages, divorces, changes of fai-iily statusy 
certain questions of purely local Interest, economic activities i- 
of Ger man firms, credits and financial arrangements, were reported ' 
by wire to Berlin. 

3. ECONOtaC, POLITICAL IvILITARY REPORTING BY FORSICai : ■ 
SERVICE OFFICERS. 



A survey of foreign service office records dating back 
as far as 1860, shows a coii^ilete coverage of all phases of economic, 
political, military, and cultural information, i.e. industrial sur- 
veys, educational reports, river studies, production records, mil- 
itary movements and personalities. Little of the foreign office 
information was gathered under cover, but came from studies made by 
German economic, industrial, cultural, and military experts who 
specialized in their ov/n fields of endeavor, t&ich of it came from 
German meraibers of educational institutions, and some was translated 
from the Chinese, Japanese and Russian press* 

With regard to military reporting by the foreign service offici- 
als, there was no ijilitary attache" in China until the arrival of 
Major RHEINHOU) in 1943, Military reports were coiipiled in the 
foreign service offices from data received from railitary» attaches of 
other countries, newspapers and correspondents, personal observaticn 
and the data collected by the military advisors. Most of the military 
information was handled by the ABltSHR after the arrival of its re- 
presentatives in 1940 and 1941 

All political reports were supposed to be handled only by the 
embassies and not by the ABlfEIIR, SS or any other organization. Any 
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political infomation collected by ABV/EHR, SS or other representa- 
tives was to be turned over to the embassy for correlation end 
reporting to Berlin, however they often transmitted political in- 
formation direct to Berlin and thus created considerable friction 
between themselves and the regular foreign service officbls. 
political situation reports were \vritten in the embassy offices on 
material received through various sources, such as DM3, Reuters, 
other press agencies, and radio broadcasts. German officials have 
claimed that political inforriation ms received only from open 
sources, and that political rei^orts consisted to a great extent 
of data gleaned in discussions had by German olTicials \ith dip- 
lomatic representatives and officials of other governments* 

4* COM>gUMICATIONS. 

After 1941, with a few exceptions when blockade runners 
could be used, only cabled reports were sent to Germany from China* 
There was a regular courier service between Nanking and Shan^iai, 
twice monthly to Peking, Tientsin, and Tsingtao, and up to 1944 a 
monthly service between China and Japan. Between Canton, Kankow, 
Chefoo and Nanking only occasional couriers were sent. All other 
communications between the missions in China and between China and 
Japeui were by coded telegrams* 

5* miANCING* 

Funds for foreign service wrk were received from 
Germany in the following way during the years preceding the war: 
German diplomatic officials had their salaries deposited in banks 
in Germany and they v/ere urged to only draw the funds vhich they 
actually needed for expenses. Estimates were made by the Consulates 
emd embassies as to monthly expenses and these were submitted to 
Berlin, the, remittances were made from Berlin to the Deutsche 
Asiatic Bank account of the Foreign Service Office frcmi vftilch the 
embassies and consulates could draw. The local eii 5 )loyeos v/ere paid 
out of the latter funds* During world Ifar II, when communication. 
Other than by cable, became difficult, this procedure was changed 
and finances were handled in the following manner: The Foreign 

Service pffioes in China would advise Berlin of the montiily estimates 
and Berlin would then give credit for such amounts plus the salaries 
of tlie diplomatic officials to large German firms such as DEFAG in 
Germany* The fiimfi* branches in China would then make payments to 
the foreign service .offices in China and also handle payment of 
-salaries to diplomatic officials* By the latter procedure the Geiman 
diplomatic officials received their entire salaries while previously 
certain percentage of thdlr salaries would normally be left in banks 
in Germany* 
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German orficials have stated that there ;vas never any 
mobilization of German manpower in the Far East for service in 
Germany. This would normally be a Foreign Service of fi ce function j 
but a mobilization program was never insituted. German youth were 
often urged to return to Germany and serve their countryj and one 
or tv/o groups of Ger:mn youths v/ere sent to Japan from Shanghai 
for service \/ith the German Navy. German officials have stead- 
fastly 'claimed that the German youth were never forced into serving 
their country and their service was entirely on a voluntary basis. 
Statements from German youths and parents of others, indicate quite 
the contrary however, i.e., German manijower was forcibly conscripted 
for Service with German forces. 

7. HEL/iTIOHS WITli THE NAZI 

Nazi Party officials had no control oyer foreign service 
policy and there v/as no official consultation or collaboraticn be- 
tv/een the Nazi Party and the Geimein consulate 'and embassy officials 
prior to 1939. Vflien applications for passports were forwarded to 
Berlin the head of the Nazi party was as a rule consulted by the 

consular officials, and his vlev/s were submitted vith the application. 
After 1939, however, the Nazi Party did exercise a certain amount of 
influence over the foreign service officials, primarily by assigning 
to the Foreign Service Offices in China officials who were anient 
Nazi sympathizers. In effect, however, there was still no "official” 
collaboration between the Nazi Party organization itself and the Ger- 
man foreign service offices. • 
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a, IT.U'flCDICr (Embassy). 

Ambassador to lihe Nanking Puppet Government from 194S 
to the capitulation of Germany v/as DR« \VRNST WOSRHiVNK, a 
World War I veteran vdio had been for a long time head of the 
political section of the Foreign Ofilce in- Berlin and a favorite 
of RIBBENTROP. He reportedly was given the post in Nanking, 
to relieve rflilllitlCn oT.-uru.Iaii who was appointed Ambassador to 
Japan in 1942, to get him out of the v/ay when his ^iews had 
come, through the fanatic development of the Nazi Party system, 
to diverge too drastically from those of the Nazi leaders in 
Germany. 

DR. EidCH KO'd)T v/as Counsellor of Embassy. EirVOY KORDT jr- ; 

had long been at variance with the Nazi Party policies in pv 

Germany and v/as finally, because of differences with RIBBENTROP,;, . 
removed from his position as chief of MBBEirfHOP*s cabinet and -i p 
•sent to Tokyo in June 1941 as Envoy. From there he was trans- f- 
f erred to Nanking in 1942. 1;-. 

DR. HaInTS bidder, first secretary of Embassy, hold the title 1 
of Consul General because of his seniority. He held the xinique 
position of Consul General and "First Secretary of Embassy with 
locality of residences divided". It will be noted from the fore-^'- 
going chart that DR. BIDDER is listed under the Nanking Embassy ' 
but over the Peking and Shanghai Eiabassy offices. g’.' 

HERMANM GIPPEHICK was formerly Consul General in Hongkong 
and retained iiis title va:en he was transferred to the Peking 
Embassy Office after Germany and England were at war. He was ;■ 
later transferred to the Nanking Embassy as Secretary. ; 

Major WOLFGANG REIHIIOID, vJio arrived in Japan by blockade 
runner in 1943 and v.a;. first assigned to work under KRETSCHMER, 
military attache in Tokyo, was transferred in the autumn of 
1943 to the post of military attache of the Hanking Embassy. 

Dr. HORST BOHLING, Dr. of Law, was the legal expert of the 
Embassy. 

S. R. VON V/INTERFELDT was the economic expert of the Emba-ssy 
and was also attached to tiie German Consulate in Shanghai. Under 
him was Embassy Secretary JOSEF CONRAD ERIEVSIN, an expiert in 
economics, v/ho v/as considered by the Nanking German community to ; 
be the strongest Nazi in that city. 

Dr. KURT NOIL v/as the Embassy pj^sician. For many years he 
had been the private physician of ohING WEI, leader of the 

Nanking Puppet Government. 

Consular Secretaries at the Embassy were iiSI?iRIC3T KAMLiANN, 

G. NOTH and HBUi^TER, the last named being later transferred 
to Peking. 

Clerks at the Embassy were KURT RABBBI'I and GOTTFRIED QAIv^tER, 

Tlie latter v/as entrusted vdth the collection of Red Cross and . | 

V/inter Relief funds. i 
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Stenotypists at the Embassy were CPIAJiLOTTE DITTSRIIER 
and CHARLOTTE ZMIERMAHN, 

b. SHANGHA.I 

, 1* Embassy Office . 

Consul General VifliHEIM srOLLER v/as in chhrge of the 
Shanghai Embassy office* 

ELGAR VON RAl'IDOV/ was Counsellor of Embassy and vms in 
charge of the activities of the Press Attache , Radio attache 
and theoretically all reports of a political nature vrere sup- 
posed to be seen by him, although the ABVfflHR, under EISENTRAEGER, 
and the SS, under HUBER, often submitted political information 
through other channels. VON RANDOW arrived in Shanghai in April 
1941 to take charge of the Shanghai Embassy Office* Upon the 
arrival of STAKiER in China, an "over-all shake-up" occurred and 
STOUTER took charge of the Shanghai Embassy Office, and VON RANDOW 
became Counsellor* His duties consisted primarily of writing 
political situation reports based on material received through 
DNB, Reuters, other press agencies, and radio broadcasts'* Major 
FRANZ HUBER was "Police Attache" (head of the SS in China)* 

FRITZ CORDT was Press Attache, and his assistant waB HEL- 
MUTH KOCH. 

RUDOLF GRAU was Radio Attache, and under him were the Ger- 
man Listening Post in Avenue Petain, headed by Mrs* EVA TORN, 
and the German Broadcasting Station KGRS, directed by CARL 
FLECKSTEGER who was assisted by Chief Engineer WALTER BASTANIER 
and HANS G<^AU« 

Baron JESCO VON PUTTKAMER, v4io was head of the German In- 
formation Bureau and in charge of propaganda, vras also attached 
to the Embassy* 

Lt. Col. LUDWIG EISENTRAEGER, head of the EHRHAHDT BUREAU 
was also officially attached to the Embassy* (Details relative 
to the organizations of HUIBER, PUTTKAMER and EISENTRAEGER, as 
well as of the Press and Radio Departments, are dealt with in 
other sections of this report*) 

EARL MEIER-^ORsTBR, who was. attached to both Ihe Shanghai 
and Tokyp Embassies, was courier between Shanghai and Tokyo. 
VICTOR EOLIS was courier between Shanghai and Peking. 

DR. HORST FRIC^ and PAUL BAUMANN were economic experts 

of the Embassy Office . 

ARTETOR GEIEW8KY was Senior Secretary. 

HERBERT WOBSER was Chancellor) of Embassy. 
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other employees of the Embassy (omitting the many Chinese 
clerks, coolies and servants) were BOECKMANN and G«F«R« NAGEEL; 
the stenotypists and secretaries: ELLY FUELLGRAF, AIEXAIIDRA BICK:, 

I.IA.RGA 30ELKE, NAIINA HECKSLT, V/ALDRUTH SCHVittKD and SONATA THAETER; 
and the Embassy Guards; ’.VILHEUvI BERG, BORIS BERG, WILHELM 
KEUGEBAUER, VLADIKER ORLOW,. VttLHELM EBl'IER and '.mATISIAW SWOBODA. 

2. Consulate General* 

WILHELM FISCHER wiio had been in the German dip- 
lomatic service since 1907 was Gennan Consul General in Shanghai 
until 1 January 1945 when he was relieved of his post and re- 
placed by Dr. WALTER DIETRICH HOOPS, 

One of the most efficient consuls of the Geiman Consulate 
General in Shanghai was LAUTEilSCHLAGER who died in January 1944, 
lEO WEYER was Chancellor; Consular Secretary was CARL 
FRADENRATH: legal advisors and experts were vice-consuls BUGLX'i 

BETZ, KRAFT HELMUTH VOSS and DR. BUENGER vdio was sent to Peking 
at his own request in 1944 to study conditions there; economic 
expert was VON VrENTERFELDT vdio was also attached to the Nanking 
Embassy; Consular Secretaries were PAUL HEIEMAKII STARK (General 
office work, mailing and personnel), HERBERT KESSELS (in charge 
of relief work), 15A.RTIN UEBE (in charge of accounts), FRANZ 
BRAUISEILER (travel registration, and GEORGE MATULA (who had been 
in charge of registration in the Tokyo Consulate); Assistant Sec- 
retary was HEREVilARD STa pgrLF F.LDT; Clerks were CHARLES MUSUCK, 
GOTTLIEB KUEHHIRT, MAX SPRING WEILER, and HERBERT COSTENOBLE; 
Secretaries were IRMQARD ZECH, ERNA KNABE, GISEIA DUEBGEE5N, 

ANNELIESE MEYER, BRUNHILDE LISKE, CARLOTA BORNHOFF, and IRMA 
MOELLER; and the Watchmen were SIEGFRIED BERG, H. G. R. MICHAEL, 
EDWARD KOISHORN, C. KALLSCHBUER and KCJRT H. LOOSE. 

r 

c. PSKINQ. 

1. Embassy Office, 

FELH ALTENBURG was in charge of the Geiman Embassy- 
off ice in Peking, Under him were Consul KARL MENNB, Chancellor 
HANS SPENGLER, Secretary and Finance Officer HERMANN ZANKER, 
Assistant Finance Officer and Code Clerk FRANTZ courier 

OSKAR DELLO, Radio Operator SIEGFRIED WEST> ALBRBD httf rtob who was 
in charge ot propaganda, and FRITZ LEMMER who was purchasing agent 
for and caretaker at the Embassy. In addition, ALTENBURG had a 

Chinese secretary, WANG CM TUNG, daughter of WANG IN TAI, formerly 




the chairman of the North China Political Aflairs CoDruission , 
through v/hom ALTIillBURG v/as able to maintain contact vith im- 
portant Chinese political personalities in North China and 
receive information on Chinese political and other matters. 

2. Consulate General. 

The Consul General in Peking v/as Dri E. BllaClCLO, 
v/ho v/as transferred from Iiankov/. Under him were the clerk, 
l/llisi:.: and the stenotyrjists IISRTHA G-UTZEIT ani ELIITOR 

GONLUNGR. 

d. TEIITSIN . 

1. Consulate General. ! 

The Consul General in Tientsin was PjLh[T2i i/Lll®.^Ji>i , 
and under him were vice-Consul DR. K. ZOELUISR, First Secretary 
F. iiUi.RKS (who was considered in the Geiraan Community as the 
strongest Nazi and the real power in the Consulate), Consular 
secretaries 0. lik-i-OT and H. Dk'TGR, women secretaries LliSS '.lALTZBS 
and tJRS. i<ET2EL, and other minor employees SCIIAIIETSKE , IGtILL 
and R. TOEBICH. 

e. lUNKOV/. 

1. Consulate General. 

Consul General in Hankow v/as, until shortly before 
the capitulation of Germany, Dr. E. BRACKLO, who was transferred to 
Peking, and replaced by Acting Consul-General H. ROEHREKE, (trans- 
ferred and promoted from the post of Secretary in Ksingking) vdio 
had a Hankow backgrovind, having been bom there in 1911, and 
whose fatlier vias for many years man^iger of Carlowitz in Hankov/. 

His rapid promotion is said to be due to his strong Nazi syn^^athies , 
and his ability as a Chinese lingviist. Assisting him were Chancelld 
E. BUNZE and Consular Secretary H« GIATZEL, a man of about 40, who | 
was also a strong Nazi and the local Party chief. i 

f. CANTON. j . 

1. Consulate General. 



The Consul General in Canton was Dr. F. SISESRT and 
under him v^re the Consular Secretaries HERBERT GLIETSCH and 
JOHANNES BRESAN, and the typist HSRTHA tftJNDEnT.TnH, 
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G. TSE-TGlViO » 

1, Consulate Qt^neral « 

Consul in C'jiefoo was YOU S/IUC1G5II, and Con- 
sular Secretary \/as I-’Hid'Z YOU 3iaiCI3i: v/as a man 

oi’ ciirricult temperament, and was. cordially disliked by most 
of ills Cvr.ian ca^ipatriots in TsiiiGtao, \h.o ev-ntualiy si^pned a 
petition to -dibassador ./OGHu.lI uskinG for ids removal. 

Mjn:*s reply was that he had no pov/er over Consular appointments 
and only the Foreign Office could effect the dismissal of YON 
SxJJClCil':. It is a fairly commonly held opinion among the Germ^ 
community in Tsingtao that YON SAUCIH'T v.^s responsible for met'njr 
arrests of Geimans iiiaue by the Japanese. v.' 

h. CI'-i< FQ 0 . p 

1. Consulate General. | ■ 

The Gemian Consul in Chefoo was F. hOidIZi.iiNi''I . 

C. J iiJAIi . 

!• GNImhlAL GUHVliY. P ; 

With regard to Gerraan policy in Japan, most of the infor- 
mation available was obtained from 13a jor General EUGSN OTT, former 
Military Attache and Ambassador from Genuany to Japan, Dr. ENICH ; ' 
KORDT, former Envoy, and the ex-wife of Col. JOSEF IfEISIliGER. Tliis 
survey is, therefore, of necessity brief and gives only a summary of 
the information obtained from these sources<- 

Germany followed the policy up to 1934 of not becoming involved 
in political controversies in the Far East. As a consequence, German 
missions abroad were instructed to maintain a reserved attitude in 
purely political matters. As Japan Was permanently represented at 
the Council of the League of Nations, she had a certain voice in 
Europeeua Affairs. A Japanese delegate generally acted as ’’rapporteur” 
on all disputes over Upper Silesia, and sometimes on minority ques- 
tions. Japan possessed therefore a certain bargaining power v/ith 
regard to Germany. The first German Ambassador after the first World 
War in 1920, Dr. SOLF, evaded all attempts to have Germany entangled 
in Jai>anese disputes vdth Western pov/ers, Russia and China. He is 
said to have enjoyed a considerable personal pres'tige during the more 
than ten years he served in Tokyo. His successor, lAmbassador YDHET- j 
Z.SCH, follov/ed in general the same line as SOLF; hut when Japan in- | 

vaded Manchuria, he did not oppose the coiclusion of a barter agree- j 

ment between Japan and Germany, in regard to trade v/ith Manchuria# S 
The conclusion of this agreement was resented by China and therefore 
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^--^xxoxpxe of not becoming entangled in Far Eastern controver 
was not completely maintained* 

After 1935 the Japanese Army, v/hioh had become the ucst pov« 
factor in Japanese politics, sought closer collaboration with Goa 
The Japanese Military Attache, Col. OSKIl\aA, had entered into nego 
tions with RIBBENTHOP for the conclusion of an Anti-Comintem Pao 
These negotiations were conducted secretly, the Geraan and Japane. 
Foreign Offices being kept in ignorance up to tiie moment vJhen the 
Pact was signed (November 1936). Though RIBHENTROP was appointed 
Ambassador to London in September 1936, it was he v/ho actually sig 
the pact in Berlin, a fact which raised great resentment against h. 
in England. The German Ambassador to Tokyo at that time, VON DIRCl 
tried to steer a more conservative line, in which, however, he was 
successful. • In Febniary 1938, after Italy had joined the Anti-Comi 
tdm Pact,-^ PIRCKSEN resigned on grounds of ill health. RIBHEl'ITROP 
tried, however, to keep him in the diplomatic service, and persuade< 
him to accept a new appointment as Ambassador to London. 

After 1938 the policy in Japan of the German diplomatic repre- 
sentatives was to bind the Japanese policy as closely as possible to 
that of Germany* In 1938, Geneial EUGEN OTT, v/ho had been Ivlilltary 
Attache in Tokyo since 1934, and had gained considerable personal 
favor and prestige with the Japanese was appointed Ambassador and 
remained in the post until 1942, when he was dismissed for insubordir 
ation to the Nazi Government, with which he had never been in comp let 
agreement. OTT* s dismissal directly resulted from his refusal to 
carry out an easier v/hich Hitler had issued. OTT advised that he per- 
sonally held the belief that one of the reasons he was appointed Am?- 
ba'ssador to Japan was that the Japanese Military Attache in Berlin, 
OSIUMA, thought that if he, OTT, were appointed Ambassador to Japan 
OSHIMA would receive an appointment as Japanese Ambassador to Ger- 
many. OSHIMA did actually receive such an appointment. According 
to OTT, OSHIMA. wielded considerable power with German officials in 
Berlin and all important policy matters were handled by the Japanese 
and German Governments thoxiugh OSHIMA, and OTT was never cognizant of 
any important matters \mtil action had been taken. 

General OTT stated that after the conclusion of the German- 
Russian Agreement and after the war had broken out in Europe, Japan 
first took up a vmitlng attitudd, vhioh wah characterized by the 
declaration of Foreign llinister ARITA, in which he acknowledged the 
status quo in the Pacific. . After the collapse of France and in view 
of the growing aid rendered by the United States to England and 
Ohlang Kai Shek, the new Japanese Cabinet Konoye through its Foreign 
Minister Matsuoka, attempted to establish closer contact with Gemany. 
In this situation special envoy HEINRICH STAHMER arrived in Tokyo. 

He was charged by the Reich Foreign Minister vlth the special mission 
to negotiate with Japan for a defensive treaty, yhose main object 
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would be to prevent the United States from entering the War. The 
Three-Povver- Treaty resulted, v/hich v/as negotiated in Tokyo and 
signed in Berlin. OTT collaborated with "all ii;y strength" at its 
conclusion. The preamble of this treaty, v/hich was drawn up by 
i-iixTSUOKii, personnally, and his atisitude throughout the negotiations 
admitted no doubt v&atever that the treaty was considered by the 
Japanese Government, according to OTT, a means to jjrevent the ex- 
pansion oi" the European v/ar and ];r event the war in China firom be- 
coming a world conflagration. 

. General OTT further advised that later, when I.yv.TSlJ01-CA resigned, 
a period of active and open exchange of ideas between his and the 
Japanese Govern lent came to its close and v/as replaced by an attitude 
of restraint anu secretiveness on tlie part of the Japanese, 

After HEIhl':ICH ST.-UEER became Ambassador to Japan in the latter 
part of 1942, he acted loyally as "his master*s voice". STAIillSR, it 
has been stated, v/as cojripletely lacking in personality and wad dom- 
inated by Col. JOSSF ISISINGER, head of the SS. 



2. OFFICES OP Tlhi: ITELITARY. NAVAL AlfO AIR ..T^TACKES . 
a. IJLITAHY. 

Until 1934 there were no German Ililitary, Naval 
or Air Attaches in Tokyo. In 1934 UUGEl'J OTT v/as appointed 
Military Attache. OTT was a personal friend of General VOW 
SCHLSICKSR and had previously worked with him in the Reich- 
sv/ehrministerium in Berlin, In 1931 and 1932 OTT v/as the chief 
of the vifehrmachtsabtellung of the Reichsv/ehrministerium, emd 
v/as therefore responsible for all inner political questions con- 
cerning the army and navy. General OTT has expressed the view 
that if he had been in Germany at the time of SCHI2ICHSH*s mur- 
der, he v/ould have had similar action taken against him, as he 
shared almost completely the views held by SCllLEICIISR. In 1933 
OTT v/as sent to Japan as a military observer and waa^ attached 
to the Third Regiment of Artillery, garrisoned at Nagoya. In 
1934 OTT received his appointment as Military Attache to Tokyo 
and has ex]>ressed the follov/ing views as to the reasons for 
this appointment: 

In view of the increasing tension with Russia it was the 
intention to send as Military Attache a man, who already 
had acquired a certain knov/ledge of the country and vho had 
established contact with the Japanese officers* corps* 
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In viev/ of the inner-political tension in Oeimany it v/as 
desirable to re-,:ove a man, of vhom it vras well knov/n that 
he held the cjonl'ideiice oi General von SCl^XltlCliliR* 



V/hen OTl’ becaiiB iUiibaseador to Japan, his successor as nal- 
itary attache -,vas Colonel LIlTZIGT \/ho was replaced in 1940 by 
Colonel IGIO'^SCIIGR. luVf'flCY and KKSTSCIGl^ri enjoyed^ to some ex- 
tent the conxidence of tlie Japaneae Ariiiy, Uit (he German military 
attaches never succeeded in having, either in the lailitary or 
in the political iield, an iniluence comparable to that viiich 
031iU.ll and his successors exerted in Berlin. AccordinG to jU'iVoy 
I'OltDT, while t lie re had always been in the Japanese Amy a cer- 
tain pro-German tradition, the General suspicion of any foreign 
influence roade close collaboration rather difficult. This did 
not change after the conclusion of the Tripartite Pact in Septem- 
ber 1940, tlie Llilitary Alliance of December 11, 1941, and the 
additional Li lit ary Agreement of January 18, 1942. Uae joint 

military commissions provided for in these agreeiaents never s^ttiet 
♦ 

down to real worlc and remained a farce. KCRDT further advised 
that there vms no iiilitary planning between the Tripartite powers 
ccBaparahle to that vJiich existed between the Allies. The agree- 
ments were rather more drawn up to make mutual interference dif- 
ficult than to Biake collaboration easy. A belated atte ipt from 
the Japanese side in the summer and autumn of 1942 to send a 
delegation to Berlin in order to elaborate a conmon politiceLL 
and military plan, was frustrated by HIBBENTHOP and 0SKII.IA. who 
feared that a direct contact between the leading figures of 
the Armed Forces might lessen their ovm influence. 

The exchange of information between the military attached 
office and the Japanese v;as primeirily about the Russians. The 
Japanese were extremely interested to obtain from the Gennahs 
blueprints of nav/ inventions, and at one time the military 
attache received orders from Berlin to assist the Japanese Army j 
in drawing up plans for counijfer attacks against tanks. 

b. NAVAL ^ 

. * I 

In 1937, a Naval Attache, Captain VfflKJIECKER, vrais i 

appointed to Tikyo. Althoxigh the Japanese Navy was not very 
favorable to closer relations between Japan and Germany, V/EN- 
NECKER enjoyed after seme years a personal prestige similar to 
that which OTT enjoyed as Military Attache vAth the Army. In 
1939 VYENNECKER held a commission in Europe for a ^ort time, 
being replaced by Captain LIETZI'-'IANN ; but when the Tripartite 
Pact was concluded, ^^ENNECICER, vAth the rank of Rear-AdrairsJ, , 

VWL8 sent back to Tokyo as Naval Attache. 



There v/as an exchange of information between the Naval 
Attaohe»s office and the Japanese Navy. Tire Naval Attache*s 
office also recruited German youth for service in tiie German 
Navy. Adi.iiral VffiNlJNCICSR often made trips to China as there was 
no naval attache in China, and it appears that VffiJ'lIlSCIvb: R* s 
assignment v/as to represent the interests of the German Navy 
not only in Japan hut in all the Far East. He also rjepresented 
the interests of the Navy for all the Far East insofar as the 
laovements of the Ger.ian blockade runners were concerned. .. 

c. iOK. ' k; 

At the beginning of 1939 Colonel YOU GRONAU was i'; 
appointed Air Attache to Tokyo. There being no separate Air Fot'ce 
• in Japan, the Air Attache had to deal both with the Army and Na-^^ 
Air Forces, The constant rivalry and suspicion existing between 
the "tivo services made the ppsition of Air Attache in Japan rathet 
delicate. It was difficult to avoid the conclusion that Army and 

Navy suspected the German Air Attache, vdio had to deal with both' 
branches, of being liable to give infoimation to the "other side:^* 
Colonel VON GRONAU, whose technical knowledge in aviation dated';;, 
back to his experience as a flying sportsman in the twenties, v#as 
therefore rather restricted in his activities, f. 

3. GEM. AN CULTURAL HEIATIONS V/ITH JAPAI^I. 

In the tv/enties and thirties the German Embassy had 
endeavored to further cultural relaticns with Japan. There existed a 
traditional contact in the field of medical science and engineering* 
Efforts were also made to spread the teaching of the German language, 
but as only eight Japanese middle schools included German courses in 
their curriculxim, most of the students preferred to continue with 
English at the high schools and universities. In the beginning of the 
thirties, a German cultxir a 1 institute, chiefly for Japanese studies, 
was founded in Kyoto, vdiere similar~lnstitutions of other nations al- 
ready existed. At the end of the thirties a Hitler Jugend leader, 
REINHOID SCHULZE, arrived in Japan, who v/as later put in charge of the 
cultural department of the Embassy* He helped to orgeinize German- 
Japanese societies in a number of towns and also took a lively interest 
in a Japanese sponsored German Cultural Institute in Tokyo. From 1941 
SCHUI^*s activities were somewhat ovirtailed by certain Japanese author- 
ities vAio wrere suspicious of any foreign influence in Japan, 
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▲ Obart deplotiaag tba Oenoan dlplcoatlo mi8slon& in Japan la set forth here- 
undert 



I. 1 



SuToyat 

BQLTZJE (under OTT 
untU iby 19U) 

QraOGRST (untU Jan« 43 ) 

ePMSi (wBdftr gTAniBR) I 



MLlltary Attaeheat 
1934 - OIT 
1938 - mE2XX 
X^k9. r, 



iaainted hyt 
Ibijor BBINHiga) 
(traf • to Nanking) 
idjt«T«PBISH31XHnr 



mjor XiRSCS 

JfciflCJBBBIk. 



k&baaaadorat 
1920 - Dr . SOU 
1930 - VORETZSOH 
1933 - VON DIRCKSEN 
1938 i General OTT 
192(2 - STIHIGR (who 
had been ijab* without 
Port. In 1940 
to Nanking puppet 




N«al Attaoheai 
1937 - nSNNECXBl 
(aubatituted during 
abort abaenoe In 
1?^ ?nrTiKrt“^^ > 



laaiated byt 
TSBICBRSN 
fflGiND 
BLOGinSlD 






Air Attaehet 
1939 - Gen* 
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Aaatt 


1 




U 



i 



BreasSept* 
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Onltural iDapt* 



Soonondo Deptt 
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mOB^ (traf • to Peking 

Oot«l;M3) 

Odaaul Oanaral ammETM 

OEBiailiBB • 

I flearat^ NOlgm 




Secretarleat 

NSOIUTH (under OIT) 

KIJMEK (under STAHIEB) 

IttRCHTALSR (llzat Seo* 

it Folitloal £zpert) 

PREOSR 

GAUN3KY 

BEiASONEBT 

DfABS (Chanoellor) 

IDSNBORG 

SCHNEIDEB 

XRATSflBS 

PRoear 



Polioe' Attaehet 
1941 - MBiaiNaga ss 
Chief for Per Seat* 
(HDBSR aent out in 1935| 
for cooperation with 
Jap* polioe under anti<4 
Oomintern Saot« hut aol| 
titled Polioe Attaoha) 
(See Speoial Chart on 
as for further aaqpli- 
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Oonaul General BAItSER 
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When EUGEN OTT v/as disnlssed from his post of Amhaj'sador to 
Japan in 1942, IffiBIEICH STAItt’ER who had been Ambassador without 
Portfolio in 1940 and Ajnbassadorto the newly recognized Nanlcing 
Puppet Governiaent in 1941, was appointed Ambassador. STAHJJSR was 
thoroughly impregnated with Nazi ideas and has been described as 
having limited intelligence, lacking in personality and having no 
moral courage. STAHI'ER v/as completely dominated by the persona3j.ty 
of I’lEISIITGER and it has been stated that during STAHMER’s ambas- 
sadorship I.SISITIGER assumed complete leadership in diplomatic 
activities in Japan through liis influei^e over STAHt^ER. 

D. IjAITCIRJRIA. 

1. GENERAL SUR~';EY. 

After the Manchuko incident, the German diplomatic 
missions in Manchuria were released from their connections with the ^ 
Embassy service in China. About 1933 the German Embassy in Japan 
took charge as the political controlling organ. V/hen Manchuko 
was recognized by Germany in 1938, a legation was established in 
Manchuria and it v/as completely independent from either Tokyo or 
China although it, of course, worked closely \i^th the Tokyo Embassy. 
After the Legation v/as established in Hsingking with Minister 
Wagner in charge in 1938, the Consulate at Dairen still remained \mder 
the Embassy in Tokyo as Diaren was vithin the Japanese Consular 
Service. Later, however, the consul at fiairen came under taaejjjuris- 
diction of the 3Legation at Hsingking. All through the war, the 
Hsingking Legation was independent and reported direct to Berlin. 

It was, hov/ever, considered the "younger sister" of the German Em- 
bassy in Tokyo. 

In addition to the Legation at Hsingking and the Consulate at 
Dairen, there t»»re oonsuiates at Harbin and Mdkden. In 1940 a con- 
sular representative, Mr. HECHltANN, was sent to the city of Manchoull 
on the Russiem-Manchurian border, because of the importance of that 
city commercially. After the Trans -Slheil an railway could no longer 
be used for exports to Germany on the outbreak of the Russo-Geiman 
war, this representation was discontinued. 

®ie primary mission of the Geiman foreign service offices in 
Manchuria was to protect the important German commercial Interests, 
and promote trade. 
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S, DIPLOIJATIC USSIQNS IN IiIANCHJRIA* 



The following chart shovtrs the diplomatic Liissions 

in Manchuria: 



Legation in Hsingking 



1938 

Secretary: 
Secretory ; 
Secretary: 
Consul : 
Consular 
Secretaries ; 



Mnister V/AGiraR 
CIIPJSTIAi'I ZINSSiJR 
GEORG RUICIlLBORI-J 
PAUL BECKIAIII 
OiTO hLGO \n!Tl'E 



EDUARD VON DZISGISLE'.jSKY 
AIJRBD LIUELL3R 



Karbin 



Consul : Dr. AUGUST rOITSCIIAB 

Chancellor: AUGUST SCIfOEPS 

Secretary : GEORGE KORTER 



Mukden 

Consul General: ERNST RAlff*i 

Secretary : FRITZ L. E. SCHROEDER 

Dairen 



Consul Greneral: Dr. ERNST BISCHOFF 

Chancellor : EDMUND SCHUMANN 



K. INDO CHINA.. 

1. GSNEPjg SURVEY 

In the autumn of 1941 Conhul NEUMAwf was appointed to 
represent Geiman interests in Epench Indo-China. Later Dr. NORTHS, 
a young official who had previc^sly served in Chungking, was also 
delegated to Indo-China. Some difficulties had to be overcome be- 
fore they could enter the country. They were finally despatched 
without formal permission frcm the Japanese authorities, imder the 
assignment to represent the German Armistice Delegation in Wies- 
baden* When NEUMANN died in 1942, he was replaced by Minister THOMAS, 
who had previously been Minister to Bangkok* 
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2* FOHSIG-N S^^YlCiL P^Pl-illSSNTATlON IN DJDO CIIIIIA. 




F. TiiAiiAib . 

1. GaiSRAL SUaVliY 

The German Legation in Thailand was overstaffed be- 
cause v/hen officials from the Dutch East Indies, Chungking and ;;; 
South America were unable to return to Germany they had been attadhed 
to the Legation in Tliailand. Therefore instead of two officials, 
the Legation counted sometimes six or seven. 

The primary mission of the German representatives in Thailand' 
was for the protection of German interests there end the fostering 
of German commerce* 

2. DIPLOMATIC RSPHBSEOTATIVBS IN TliAILAIlD* 

The follov/ing chart depicts the Genaan diplomatic re->* / 
presentation in Thailand; 

S I A M (THAIIAl'JD) 




G. EVALUATION 

I -J 1 - 

Inasmuch as the invewtigation conducted of German activities 
in the Far East has been limited primarily to China, it is not possible 
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to evaluate properly German Foreign Service activities in other parts 
of the Far East. However, vdth regard to Japan, it is felt desirable 
to set forth the views expressed by Dr. KORDT and liajor General OTT. 

Dr. KORDT did not consider that German diplomacy achieved much 
success in Japan. He pointed out that the general Japeinese 
suspicion of any foreign influence made close collaboration 
rather difficult. 

General OTT stated that in his opinion the German Ambassadors 
to Japan prior to 1938 served their country well as German 
policy at that time was to foster friendly relations and pro- 
mote certain understanding and commercial ventures. General 
OTT endeavored after he became Ambassador to Japan to coordinate 
the work between Japan and China and was supported in this 
attempt by TRAUTIvIAl''IK, then Ambassador to China. OTT pointed 
out that he was never successful because the German Government 
was so centralized in Berlin that his spiperiors would i^ever 
take advantage of practical experience and would only listan to 
what they wanted to hear. He further stated that vdiile he was 
Ambassador he was never consulted on the most important policy 
matters j as they were as a rule handled through General OJSHIMA, 
the Japanese Ambassador to Berlin. General OTT did not esteem 
the efficiency of German diplomacy in Japan to be very high 
.after 1938. 

In evaluating German diplomacy in the Far East during the war, 
the officials Germany sent to represent her interests must be con- 
sidered. It seemed to be the policy in Germany that vdien an official 
was more or less personna non grata with the Nazi regime he was 
sent to China or Japan. Specific examples are: 1) Major General 

EUGEN OTT, 2) Envoy DR. ERICH KORDT, 3) Consul General FRITZ 
ISEIDEMANN, and 4) Ambassador ERNST ’/iOERMANN. 

On the other hand, with regard to German policy befox^ the war, 
a review of the personalities Germany had representing her in the 
Far East reveals an entirely different picture. • Many foreign service 
officials who represented Germany in China and Japan had ^ent many 
years in the Far East and had developed such excellent contacts that 
they were exceptionally well qualified for fostering strong relations 
with the Chinese and Japanese Governments, j 

The German foreign service representatives in China cein be con- 
sidered as achieving great success in carrying out the policies of 
Germany in China prior to the war. They succeeded in establishing ^ 

strong relations with the Chungking Government and on the whole a 
survey of the foreign office records has revealed a conplete coverage , 
of all phases of economic, political, cultural and military informatio 
that is industrial surveys, educational reports, river studies, pol- | 
Itical summaries, propaganda records, military movements and per- 
sonalities. 

f 

3 
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with regard to Gerinan representation during the v/ar, Gorman 
officials have expressed the views that they were not very successful 
particularly with regard to relations with the puppet government* * 
This v/as priinarily because the majority of the foreign service of- 
ficials had previously established and maintained such excellent con- 
tacts in the Central Government that they were never fully trusted 
by officials of the puppet government. As has been poted in the 
foregoing, after the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese v^ar, it was the 
policy of the German foreign service representatives in China to be 
not conq^letely cut off from the Central Government. The success 
of this policy can now be plainly seen in the attitude of the Chinese 
Oovemraent towards German nationals. German officials have such 
Influential contacts in the Chinese Government that they feel com- 
paratively secure • 

It is therefore felt that as regards the policy of the German 
Oovemment in fostering strong relations with the Chinese Govem- 
mant primarily for protecting and furthering German interests, the 
German foreign service representatives in China had been extremely 

suooessful* 
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71. QBPMAW gOONOaCC AOTI7ITIE3 

A, IHIRODOOTION 

This Motion ia only a trief aumary of German eoonaalc actlrltlea in China 
and ia not purported to be a oomplete pioture. Secmomio axperta of the foreign 
loonondo Adalniatratioa (f JEJk.) eorerod the field of Gexman aotirltlea in China 
to auoh an extent that a detailed iarfeatigation of thia.pbaae of German aotlTitiea 
waa oonaidered uneaaential aa it would be merely duplication of effort. The 
findinga of the f.S.l* experta are arailable in Waahington. The material aet 
forth hereinafter ia a aunsary of information obtained in conjunction with inveati^ 
gation of German intelligence actiTitiea and from acme reporta written by 
repreMntat irea • 

B, GSWmiL StRTEY 

Aa atated in the foregoing aection on German diplomacy in China* the primary 
ad.aaion of Gexman Foreign Office offieiala waa to foater atrong relationa with 
.the Ohineae Goremnent and to promote and protect the important German oonmieroial 
intereata* UiJOR XDSDf OTT. foxwmr German Aahaaaador to TolQro* eraluated the Im- 
portamce of German ccDinercial intereata in China to the hoom 0>'remnient lay hia 
atatement to the effect that of the Foreign Serrioe miaaiona in China, their act!- 
witlea could be dirided aa regards the ratio between political and ccnamrcial 
importances Shanghai and Canton. d0% coamarcial and 20% political. Faking* 80% 
political and 20 % coaneroial. AlA the rest, almost 1X)6% coamarolal. 

Gexman businessmen who hare been in China for aereral years hate cultirated 
influential OhineM to the extent tlmt they now appear to hawe. insofar aa the 
Chinese are conoefned. iamunity against action being taken against them. For 
Mweral years the Qarman Gowemment has z*ecognixed the importance of German oomner-> 
clal interests in China, and. in dewelopiqg such interests, has endeaTored to build 
up China by warious means. The German Gorerhaient has had scientific men in *11 
branches, medical, chemical, engineering, etc. * and they nob tawe hi gh prestige 
in OhineM circles, m additlon.the Geramn Gorerznent. in recognizing the iaqior- 
tanoe of expansion of the repreMntatire German firms ia the Orient, has ewen ia 
many lastanees subsidized their actirities ao that these firms were able to under ■> 
quote competitors from other firms in nearly ereiy direction. 

German firms ex^oited suoMssfuUy the system followed by large foreign firms 
in China whereby a OhineM "Oompradore* with his staff of Chinese clerks, account' 
ants. Mlesmen. etc., (the extent of personnel and of the Chinese* office arganiaa* 
tlon depending on the size of the firm and amount of business done) was incorporated 
with the foreign firm as an integral part thereof. Such "Oompradores* were inrari' 
ably men of importance and standing in Chinese circles, in many instances being j 
extremsly wealthy. The Chinese 'Compra^re" is not a mere cmployM of the firm 
but is as prominent or if not more so in his own- sphere of influence as the 
foreigners with whom ho is associated. 

lb all the prominent cities of OUna. the Germiui ccamnmltiea had .their Chambers 
of Oonaer ce whoM mambers were affiliated with tbs, leading Carman firms. Jbi addi- . 
tion to looking after the acman oowmercial interests in tbs conmunitiss. thsM 
Ohsmbsrs of Oomnsroe made periodic reports to Berlin. 
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oontrasting Oexman eooDGBBio aotiritlea in Ohlna prior to and dxxring the 
Sino- Japanese oonfliot* the folloving eaoerpt pages vhioh were translated from ths 
report of the Oexman OhambeT of CkMoaeroe for the year 1597*^5!3®t being eet 
forth* These excerpts show the pro-Ohinese, Anti -Japanese attitxide of most Oerman 
buslneaaiDBn In Qhiaa* an attitiide which jmrsisted only thinly disguised in many 
Instances throughout the war* eren in the face of the official alliance of Qermany 
with Japan* 

'According to reports of moDber-fixmst arailable to the Chsnber, a 
steady and healtlqr upvard development in China was noticed for the first 
*Mtlf of lS37t together with a marked upeard trend in nearly all lines of 

business • 

Tbs Central goremment steadied its position in the South* 

The enibroement of government lass was tightened* Ooomeree benefitted 
by the political successes* Ths reconstruct ion -program of ths govern- 
ment was put into effect* Chfeat parts of the planned railways and high- i. 
ways were completed* while hew ones were started* Airlines were ex- 
tended* The opening of the provinces was continued* Chinese Industry 
expanded largely* Savings accounts increased* Bighir interests were 
pedd* The budget was balanced* the credit of the government was more 
favourable than ever before* nie last outstanding loan-obligations, 
were consolidated* The tiaw for the granting of a big international 
loan secBMd to be near* Scports increased by 22^ in I596* and iJ^ports 
by 1C%* in comparison with the previous year* The currency remained 
steady* Demands for foreign currency could easily be fulfilled* 

Thus Chinese national economy and foreign oonasrce in China showed 
in the middle of 1937*1 93^* all signs of a healthy development* 

On this allround upward moving situation the Japanese invasion fell 
like a hailstorm on a cornfield* 

Arade and business transactions ware paralyzed at the rate at which 
war •operations seised one province after another* In Shanghai business 
transactions decreased in the month of August* ths beginning of boat 111- 
tiee* by 60 X in oomparlaon with the previous month* New businsss 
transeetions in tie normal way of business were untblnkable* Tbs 
winding up of pending transactions was greatly hendicappad* 

Sxport contracts were annoUsd on account of the merehandiae not 
coming in from the interior end conaequently not being' on time for 
ahipment* Loss in emhangs was heavy* Losses on osnoailad oontrasta 
fell on the exporters* 

In ths import business* merchandise which had arrived wis not taken 
delivery of and was exposed to destruction by the raging hatt^^s in the 
wharf and warahouse districts* as well as to looting and inclamant 
weather conditions* The goods whloh-were on their way to ghanghal were 
imloaded at porta of refugs as far as Saigon*. Singapore and Ifanila* or 
at Dairen* Ihs rmnoval of same from the .latter port was delsyad month 
after month by restrictive regulations of the Japanese authorities* 
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laterost* godown-feea and other azpenaas aooamulatad from month to 
month until the ralue of the goods ves in many oases eaten u|>« The 
Importers were simply stuok with these goods* 

The paralysis of business hit both wayst The export from China as 
well as the import*. 

In the case of Import goods which had arrlwed and ooiild still be 
disposed of* another difficulty appeared, i*e«, to get them" out of the 
dlstriots oooupled by the Japanese/^ As long as these distxlots were 
in the battle-zone* restriotlons for the remowal of these goods were 
understandable* fiowerer, that the transport of these goods - even 
months after the battle was ower - was still refused without explana-' 
tion, and that ip la eren nowadays only possible to remowe ssbm under 
oomplianoe with arbitrary conditions, shows a disregard of legal lawp 
whloh should be opposed by erery state* notwithstanding its attitude 
conoemlng the oonfliot* in the interest of its own inteffrlty* 

The Gejooan firms had to suffer as mnoh* if not more than those of 
other nations imder this attitude of the Japanese authorities* The 
Chamber of Conaeroe has triad to reliere the situation* and has 
oounselled the support of the Oenaan Consulate-Qeneral and of th«> 
Coameroial Counsellor at the German Sabassy without awall* 



What oan we expect economically from a China ruled by Japan? We 
may make business transactions, but only short-termed ones* Ihe 
German merchant *01d-Timsr*, who knows of the real motiwe behind the 
inwasion, will hare no doubt that a Tictory of the Japaneae in China 
will be the beginning of the end of trade out here* For the building 
up of the Japanese trade we will be tolerated in the beginning, but 
in the end our position will be destroyed*, whloh otherwise we could 
keep for some tims to come under the tolerant attitude of ths Chinese. 
The deTelopnent in Manohukuo clearly shows what we hare to cApect. 

One cannot oosumre the - imtll now - small percentage of the German 
business in China with German enterprises in other countries and thus 
draw the conclusion that "Hot such is at stake"* Apart from German 
firms in China ddlng business also with other countries* the recent 
time alone is xiot deolsira t Future prospects ootmt and a free China 
would offer* especially to the German* unlimited possibilities 1 1 
The Chinese continent is only in the wary first stage of its derelfjsncct 
in a . modem sense* Only during the last years has the ban bean broken 
liibh txmdition and taste had so far laid upon modern dereloimant* Only 
now begins the opening up of China which Japan wants to take over en- 
tirely by hereelf 1/ 

It must further be pointed out that in the unoccupied parts of China 
orderly conditions are prevailing and that the authority of the State 
and eoonomlo life la maintained* 

Bmr the war will and is yet to be seen* Too many imponderables ore 
at ctaks* One amongit them is the "awakening of the Ohlnesa people* 

Tbe conquest of China is so far limited to ^.railway lines and the 
tkigier towns* and the control by the Japanei^'^f the proviaoes through 
whieh the. railway lines pass will be out oiP’tha question for a long* time 
to come* Xast-Bopei , Oharhar and Sulyan ^ exceptions* 
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JBDNGEDNO plays a big rola as far as wadr eoonomlos la oonoemed. It 
has beocne • slnia the occupation of ahanf^l by the Japanese - the 
purchasing center of the Chinese goremment and seams to become euLso 
the center of forelg^n trade* Sten more than thatt The southern proTinoes 
which were not yet rery dereloped economloally* are opened up now and 
offer new fields of enterprise. The railway project Brolchow-Tuennan* 
the roed connection 7uennan>Buima eore sure signs of It* . 

There are*ezperts* wtio predicted already six months ago the^ early 
collapse of China* Bowerer* they forget the pawem which are behind China 
emd that *cum gcajoo sails* eren today the following which Sir Robert 
Rart, the organizer of the Chinese Customs, said* is still ralidt 
■Many regard China as a far dlstaoit land* with an isnanse popula- 
tion* but so wanting in all that others possess as to be ready to 
purchase* In unlimited quantities* whaterer is off ered for sale* 
whereas* what is true is thisi CUna needs neither import nor ax- 
port* and can do without foreign intercourse, k fertile soil* pro- 
ducing erery kind of food, a climate which favours erery wariety of 
Aruit* and a population which for tens of oanturies has put agri- 
culture* ths produotlTe industry which feeds and clothes* abo've all 
other occupations - China has dl this and more* and fordign traders 
can only hope to dispose of the^r merchandise there in proportion 
to the new tastes they introduce* the new wants they create* and 
the care they take to supply what the demand really means •••*• 

Chinese hare the best food in the world* rice* and the best dri^* 
tea* and the best clothing* cotton* silk and for* Ibssesslng 
these staples and their innumerable natire adjuncts* they do not 
need to buy a penny's worth elsewhere* while their Bspire is in 
itself so great* and they thamselTes so numerous* that sales to 
each other make op an enormous and sufficient trade* and export 
to foreign countries is unnecessary 

Thereof Ibllowst The Xuropeans and iamrioans in this country will lose 
the war in the first instame because their power of resistance is not 
Chinese* 



China has adapted herself for a long war* She is i^prorlsing and 
modifying its phases according to necessity* So far the war has had the 
effect of bringing together those parts of China which were not yet 
united and creating OTsmij^t that unity of ths sbutham provinces 
with the Central Gcwemnent whiih was a prohlaai for so smny years* 

Ihicbever way the war will end* hundreds of towns and viUa^s will 
be devastated* huge strips of land will be left uncultivated and the 
reccostruetioo will last decades. 

Xb order to maintain the position of the CersMui firms* the Chanber 
of Cosnarce assembled at the outbreak of hostilities to dselde upon 
action to be undertaken for help to the Chinese refugees who were Seeing 
under fire by the hundreds of thousands from the suburbs to the foreign 
. settlesMots* On invitation of the Ohamiber of Oowmarde and the Oerman 
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CSonmunlty, German firms and prirate German individuals oolleoted con- 
siderable sums for the alleviation of the prevailing distress. Tte y 
also saw to it that a great number of German men were at disposal for 
work in the distressed areas* with the police and transportation authorities. 



This report differs from previous reports as this year is also some- 
thing out of the usual* Its aim is to point out the fundamental ques- 
tions HtWi principles which are involved and to make clear the facts. In 
this sense the above details may be regarded as a report of eye-witnesses 
who have farmsd their opinions after constant contact with the country 
and the people, and who wish to preserve for Gezmany the position and 
good name out here which ste won by her honesty and ability." 

During the war, it was necessary for German firms to obtain an export permit 
from the Japanese economic authorities who opposed in many oases the export of 
those metals which they considered necessary for their own war Industry. As a 
consequence, some German firms which were working for the needs of German industry* 
began to purchase also for the Japanese* 

In spite of the controls placed on exports by the Japanese, the Germans did 
succeed in shipping to Gexmany some quantities of ore, foodstuffs, rubber, oils, 
leather, drugs* paper and chinoware* 

liambera of the Japanese Ohamber of Commerce in Shanghaj^ during the war* have 
indicated the Japanese and German oommeroiad establishments had little or no 
mutual relations during hostilities. Th^ pointed out that even before the war 
the German and Japanese commercial hotises felt no pressing need to cooperate with 
each other* After the outbreak of the war, Japanese and German lit erests often 
found themselves competing with each other in purchasing war materials in China, 
inasmuch as such materials were needed* in some cases, by both their home countries* 
These same OhasA>er of Ooomeroe repxresentatives further pointed out that .until the 
outb reak of the war the Germam Interests had been actively engaged in puzcheising 
war supplies produced in Ohiha* The Trams-Sibexlan Railway was made available 
for the transportation of such goods before the start of Gezman hostilities* 

Shipping facilities were also available to the Gezmana to some extent. IKiring that 
period, the German interests were busily engaged in buying such aiharals as tung- 
sten and mslyodenum mid such matericds as gallnuts, cowhides, dried eggs, seseme 
seeds and tung oil* As the war went on* however* the German interests in Shanghai 
beoams more and more Isolated from their home country* particularly whan their 
aed^ss to the l^ens-Siberlan Railway was lost following the start of hostilities 
between Germany and the Soviet Xkiion* 

With regard to the importance attached by the German Government to obtain- 
ing materials from Ohlna* ABwehr 1-l^sent to China Lt* Obi* IXIDVIG XISBlTRAliGER 
to represent the interest of Abwehr iJ-M (sooncmio)* Col* SISKHERASGSR 's primary 
mission was to close a previously discussed tungsten contract with the Chun^cing 
Government. Col* SISENTRASGER never attained much success in his mission because 
the Russo-Gemmn war broke out soon after his arrival and he was designated to 
take over the "Siefken Organisation." 

Tn 19^* a German Xeonoinic IflLssion was sent to the far last* which had as 
its primary object, the formulation of a German- Japanese trade agreement which 
would result in the shipment of vast quantities of war material to Germany from 
China and Japan* This Mission was described by Or* H* C* ¥033, one of the members* 
as follows I 
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*Tbe criglnal task of the German Soonomlo MLaaion was to find a 
settlement for the prolonged negotiations, oonduoted already for years 
through the Itreign Offices and the finbassies in Tokyo and Berlin, by 
reading a Japanese -German Trade igreement. This treaty was to follow 
the pattern of similar arrangements existing already with sereral neigh- 
bouring countries in Surope, based upon tbs mutual, and in principle, 
equivalent exchange of goods (^rrechnungs-Abkcminen), 

In order that the Mss ion could operate with the utmost authority and 
efficiency, its members were selected from among the most capable 
employees of the various offices of the Oeremment Uinistrles which were 
directly concerned with its efforts. They weret 

ro. WQHLTWT . Director (for special tasks) in the Office 
of the •I'our Year Han* . 

DR. H. 0« yogs . Councillor of the Foreign Office Department 
Chief *£oonotnics-Far-East* • 

m. V. jg PTN|yLTy?. Councillor of the Mnistry of Scanomics 
MR. NSL30N , (fhu). Councillor of the Ministry for Foodstuffs 
MR. R06BNBRDGH . (fnu). Director of the Reichsbeuik (Treasury) 

By disi>atohing the above five named individuals to China and Japan, e^l 
of whom were recognized authorities on Far Sastem Bconomio Affairs, the!- 
Oerman Cover mas nt found itself in the unenviable position of leaving noone 
in Berlin whose knowledge could equal that' of the field man. Since' no ; 
purchase could be ccmpleted and no shipment could be started without speoUlc 
approval from Berlin, this arrangement resulted in many prolonged delays, : 
Psrhape the most important handicap which the Mission had to suzmountjwas 
the outhreak of the Russo-Geznan War, which started two months after the 
Mission personnel arrived in Shanghai. When leaving Berlin and immediately 
after Arriving in Shanghai, the Mission was proceeding on the theoiythat 
goods could ccrae and go to Germany by rail through the medium of the Trans- 
Siberien Railway, In spite of certain natural limitations set by such an ' 
arrangement it was felt that this wo\ild provide an unhindered supply of 
vital materiel not only from Japan proper but frctn the so-called Ten -Bloc, 
comprising Umehurla and occupied China, 

With the outbreak of the Russo -German War the Mission was forced to retrace 
its plans and was solely dependent ui>on goods which could be shipped by 
blo<^tde -runner. This seriously limited the tonnage which could be so trans- 
ported and was further restricted by the ever increasing ti^tenlng of the 
British blockade net in European waters. On the other hand, with the initial 
successes of the Japanese Army in South^last Asia in the early part of 191^, 
the articles which Japan was able to furnish in pursuance of her obliga- 
tions under the nrade agreement became even more interesting to the Gezman 
Qovermnent, It was only naturalr therefore, that under such strongly 
changing coi^ltions, a formal agreement was not actually signed untilJanuary 
19 ^ when the difficulties of transportation had grown more, and more acute. 

The Trade Agreement conslpted of three partsr 

(a) Agreement for the Xxchange of Goods CVarenabkoomen), 

(b) Agreement for Technical Cooperation (Abkoomen Dber 

Technische Zusanmenarbeit ) 

( 0 ) Agreement for Settling Hnanoial Matters . (Hnanzabkommen), 
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It was desi^ied to faoilitate the exohange of goods and taehnioal plans, 
suoh as patents* eto«, between Germany and Japan and the territories then 
oooupied by them* Both sides were to be pdroTided with OoTemment credit 
from the Tokohama Specie Bank in Berlin and the neely established German 
Bank for Xeist Asia in Tokyo. 

Despite the fact that shipping facilities were by this time almost non- 
existent, the growing need for Japanese produots in Germany and German 
products in Japan forced the Mission to buy large quantities 1 >f material 
in Japan, Mbrth China and Manchuria but rery little of these commodities 
were actually sent to Germany* niere was almost no traffic from Germany 
to Japan. 

Rubber, petroleum, wood-oil, egg produots and opiim, were the principal 
items transported to Germany but the greater mmber of these shipsmnts 
did not reach their destination* Of those which did manage to get through 
the Allied blockade, opium, generally transported by submarine, was the 
most important* Cargoes rarying from a few hundred pounds to sereral tons 
ware sent, the size of the shipamnt being dependent upon the capacity of 
the undersea eraft which was used. 

One Interesting aspect of the Mission's aotiTltles is that large 
quantities of wood-oil, originally a product of South China, was actually 
purchased in North China, where it had been siaiggled by Japanese -protected 
puppet business firms* 

Owing to the Japanese control of the occupied and adjacent territories, 
conclusion of these transactions was quite difficult and the arrangements 
were soostlmes protracted so long as to render the commodity Talueless 
by the time the deal was actually oonsuDated* Because of this the entire 
aotirltiy of the Xconomie Mission could more or less be termed a failure 
but the Mission did ererything within its power to fulfill its assigned 
duty. 

The Mission malntaiimd offices in Banfjrok, fianoi, Bainklng, Shanghai, 
and Tientsin, the Tientsin office bSing the most in^rtant due to its 
proximity to Muaohuria* 

As the war adwanoed the export of materials from the Par East to Germany 
decreased until, during the latter stages the war, it was almost impossible 
to, send any oomaodlties to Geniany* Of the materials transported to Germany fxoA 
the Par Bast, it was the ojdnlon of Major General BDCSN OTT, fonner Aiabassador to 
Tokyo, that the supply of rubber was all that really made any sl^ilfioant contri** 
butlon to the German war effort. 

With regard to German economic actlTities in Japan, a general surrey. was made 
by Dr* BRIOH KORDF, the gist of liese statement is as follows i 

Trade between Germany and Japan was nerer of a rery considerable nature* 

In the 1920 *s and 1930's, different trade treaties and border agreements 
were concluded between the two countries* The total amount of Germany's 
trade with Japan, not exceeding 3 P to 60 miUian Ten a year, was nerer 
ocBiparable to the trade of Ckeat Iteitaln and America with Japan, After 
the outbreak of the war in 1939t efforts were made to get more raw materials 
from Per lestern countries* A rather ambitious program was started to 
' transport orer-one and one*half million ;tons of goods from the Par last 

to Burope* ITom I939 until atler Inraded Russia, a considerable amount 
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OF goods was actually transported with the cooperatioh of the Soviet Tlnlon 
via Siberia. The Genoan Economic Mission* of which It. WOfiLFHAT was Direc- 
tor, arrived in Tokyo in 19ip.« to organize tbs smooth operation of this 
pxogroBu Due to the outbreak of the Gezmian -Russo war, the Odmmission had 
to change its plans and a- scbsme was set up to traxusport goods by blockade 
runners. The total amountt/ of goods transported was rather small. In 19A2, 
less than 100,000 tons were actually transported in both directions. In 
1943, losses of blockade runners increased, euid, from the middle of that 
year , only a limited number of submarine transports was actually operated. 

In 1943 • RIBBEIiTROP And 06HIMA, Japanese Ambassador to Germany , tried to 
impress the world by the conclusion of a trade agreement, covering goods 
with a value of a billion yen in. each direction. Dr. IDOBDT pointed out 
• that any expert could easily see that the purpose of the agreement was main- 
ly for propaganda purposes, as at most only 20% of the main amoxmt could 
probably be delivered and transported. 

With regard to Germany's economic policy in lianchiula, it has been the con- 
tention of German businessmen that they were merely businessmen and not instru- 
ments of Germem national war policy. Official refutation of such views is afforded 
by a docunent entitled *ZKHN JAHIE MAND3GHQKU0* , which was published in 1942 aM 
300 private copies made. In this document a tribute was paid by a Japanest^, 'it 
to Germany's all-iiq>ortant rola in developing Manofauria as a base for the new 
Japanese Stapire, In this same dootuaent. Dr, WTIiHWFM WAGNER, lILnlSter to Manchuria, 
praised the German Government for her part in the construction of the *Bnpire of 
Manchukuo*. Germany supported the development of Manuchuria by furnishing highly 
technical war-plant equipment and technicians. 

The importance of Manch^ia for trade between the far East and Germany is 
illustrated by the fact that Germany established a temporary consulate in 
Manchouli in 194G. which official representation was discohtinusd after the' out- 
break of the Russo-German war. All kinds of rm materials were transported from 
the far last to Germany and they all passed through the city of Huiohouli which 
was located on the Russian -Hhnohurian border. 

German businessmen who were active both prior to and during the war at the 
present time are living in comparative luxury. Meat of these businessmen have 
succeeded in develoidng suich excellent Ohinese contacts that they are now in the 
position of not being afraid of action being taken against them by the Ohinese, 
and are in the favorable position of looking after their firm's interests. 

Of interest in connection with the attitude of German businessmen and the . 
tactics adopted by them, is the case of C, G, GAOOW. of the Deutsche farben- 
Handelsgesellschaft Wall^l and jnmpany US3TAG). During the war GADOW Msrepreaented 
to both his own govermnent and the Japanese the amount of dyestuffs which hia 
company had on hand. After cessation of hostilities, he turned these dye stuffs 
over to the Ohinese and has thereby firmly entrenched himself with the Ohinese. 

With regard to the importance which the Germans place upon establishing strong 
relations with the Ohinese, one German businessman has made tbs statement that the 
tftkited States did not taka advantage of the opportunity of getting its large firms 
and amnufacturers firmly established in Ghina to form strong relations with the 
Chinese, The Germans on the other hand did so at the insistence of their govern- 
ment amd German manufacturers were actually subsidized by the Oorernaent so they 
could undersell canymtitors of other nationalities, 
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Tha import an o« of the Gexnuin aaonomlo aotiritlaa in China from an Intelll- 
genoe point of rlev muat not be orerloofced. Geman Conaulatea in China made 
aoonomlo reports to Berlin and canpiled suoh statistios from information furnisbed 
by members of German firms* In addition, it is only logical that representatives 
of German firms in China made regular reports to their head offices in Berlin of 
not only the business transacted by them, but of general economic conditions in 

China* - 

The aotirities of Lt« Col. EISENIRAECIER in eooncmic intelligence have been 
set forth in the section of this document dealing with the Abwebr, 

An important contribution made by the larger German firms such as OEFAO and 
MBT/if ang in China and tt.t.ttm & CO* in Japeu) in assisting the transfer of funds 
and finsmcing of Tarioos intelligence groups has been noted in other sections of 
this document* When direct transfers of funds from Germany became iispossiblot 
funds for the warious German missions and intelligence groups were credited to 
the accounts of the head offices of these firms in Germany and the local represen> 
tatives liandled the disbinrsement from their looed funds* 

G. •SAIB HAVEN* i 

Germans in China since the fall of Stalingrad have been selling real estate 
property to Chinese to avoid the possibilities of confiscation in the orant ot 
defeat* lluiy of the Chinese buyers msy have been considered bona fide hut many 
of the transfers were undoubtedly only nominal * After the Allied landing in 
Normandy, German firms generally liquidated their oonanodity stoeloB* The proceeds 
from both ccnmodity sales end real property were largely Invested in gold bars 
hidden with Chinese and neutral associates, sis well as in European currency deposit 
in non«Gezman or fictitious names* On the eoUapse of Gemmny, the Japanese 
seized the remaining ccnmodity stocks of the dye-trust BAYER end SUUEN3 China 
Companiee, paying for these goods prices which were fbr below market value* The 
proceeds, as well ab the remainder of the offloiel funds of the local German 
authorities, were distributed as post««ollap8e pay imng German oltizena as 
offloial and semi-of^oial payrolla* Thus, many Germans seoured even their Sept- 
ember salaries* 

German funds released from a quick liquidatloh of bulk assets in the Shanghai 
area found safe haven through a variety of channels and methods* Outstanding 
emong theae were the purchase of *SwiM francs through ooUahoratlonist friends 
(Ohinsss, Bortugusse, Swiss, etc,), the eoquisltion of real estate through 
Ghinese, Russian and other ■straw man*, the buying of gold bars vhioh found con- 
oealfflsnt in cellars and backyards, the conversion to U*S* gold dollars, the 
purchase of corporate stock by and through fictitious names and ■chops*, together 
with various and sundry other manlpulat^ns by means of vhioh fUgltive^f unds 
found at least temporary conoealment* | 

D* EWIHliriON OT GERittN SOONOmC AOTIVIT1S3 IN OHINt 

The suooess attained by German f Ixms in Qbina prior to the war can best he 
seen in devslopsmnts since the cessation of hostlUiiss* Tha rspressntativss of 
tbs large German firms developed such ezcellsht Chinese eontscts that the aiAjoritir 
have not been Interned with other German nationals* Da addition, the leading 
Gaxman huainessmBn have accumuinted enough wariLth both prior to end during the war 
that they now ere living in ooiqparative luxury, 

i '**' * 
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k proper eveduatloa of the eontributlon of Qermany'e oomneroial aotlvltles 
in Chine to the Oexnan war effort oan not be nade« of oourae» without aooese to 
reoorda in Qexinany. It is beliered* howereri that exporte frcm the Tar Seat to 
Qenaany before the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war did oontrlbute materially to 
the dewelopnent of Gexman industry* Ibcporte deolined after the outbreak of the 
Sino-Jlepanese war* but until the start of the ]^sso-Qerman war the exports ower 
the Tbrans-Slberian Bailway were large enouglythat they undoubtedly assisted the 
Qeman war effort oonsidezably* After the outbreak of the Russo^<Qerman war* how» 
erer* the exports deolined to sueh an extent that with the exception of a few 
raw materials which the Oexmans were suooessful in transporting by blockade runners 
it is not beliewed that Qexmany's prosecution of the war was aided to any appre- 
olable extent hy exports from the lar Bast. 

Gemmn economic aotiTities in the Far Sast did contribute to the Japanese 
war effort* priamrily in two wayst (1) . Daports from Qennany* pazrtloularly of 
machinery and other ocnnodities which were vused by the Japanese in the develop- ’ 
meat of the Maine hiirien war industiy. (2) Birohases by Qeman fixms and businessi>. 
men for the Japanese'. Through the connections which Qerman buslnesamen had 
already established with the Chinese they were able to make purchases for the 
Japanese* and their greed for accumulating wealth prompted them to do errerythlng 1:- 
poasihle to satisfy this desire. 

flsrmaii buslnesmnsn hare beodoae soy irmly entxanobsd in China and. hare their:;-/ 
assets saereted in so many rarious ways that if they raiMlli in China little atfoit 
will be -reguized if and Mien their beam off loss again Initiate oparatlons for 
thma to build up their fixms to* and eran beyond* prsHrar status. 
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VII. FROPAGAJmA. 



I. CiENER^L 

Despite the expenditure of vast sums of money, and the employment of numer- 
ous acknowledged experts, it is extremely doubtful whether the Oerman Government's 
propaganda activities in China met with much success outside of the German and 
Japanese populations. This was especially true during the period between the 
outbreak of the Euiopeeua War and the attack on fearl Hu^bor when the influence 
of jVmericem, Erench and British publications could still make itselE felt among 
the residents of the foreign colonies, 

^feribiis reasons have been ascribed to the failure of the Germans ' efforts 
but most neutral obsenrers are agreed that it was largely because of the fact 
that the majority of the leading propagandists were far more interested in feather- 
ing their own nests at the expense of the Thiard Reich than they were in doing the 
job for which they were sent out to China, 



A second reeison for failure has been advanced by the Germans, however, and 
in some respects it is bom out by the evidexioe; that there was no central direc- 
tion for the pix>gram as a whole, BABOlf JRSCO VGN PQTTKAI4viIEIR, Director of the 
DBUTSCHE IIjECXIlikriDi:i3TEIl£, operated imder a special directive fr<mi the German 
Ibrei^i Office! CARL ELIGK-3TEGER, Director of Station XGRS, operated under 
another Forei^i Office Commission! Dr, KLAUS UENHEHT, Editor of TWEi^TIETH 
GEI^DEIY, while under the nominal control of PUTTFCAJVMER, was allowed to operate 
virtually independent of any governmental or Pairty control. In addition to 
these, there were the two propaganda attaches of the German Hnbassy Office in 
Shanghai, RDDOLPH GRA.U, Radio Attache, and ERITZ CORDT, press Attache. All of 
these officials, while theoretically working in harmony, were, in actuality, 
handling their own affairs emd were not particularly interest^ in co-ordinating 
their activities. 

As a result of these x>ersonal jealousies and antagonisms, the German 
propaganda machine which, because of its funds and talent, ahotild have been the 
smoothest and most efficient in the Ear East was more or less ineffectual 
and one is quite safe in saying that it was not a particularly effective weapon 
of the German Government. 

II. TWENTIETH CEi'tTURY 

The IVrentleth Century Magazine, a monthly publication, was without a doubt 
the most important organ for German propaganda in the Ear East, Xt was started 
on 2 July 1941 by Dr, KIAUS MSt'lH&RT who had recently arrived in Shanghai from 
Honoltilu. 

MRTJTffirryr Ucnolulu in July of 194^ ai^ter having received a telegram from 
the German Bnbassy in Tokyo, assigning him to t he task of establishing a slick- 
paper, monthly publication in the Ear East. This telegram, according to MSNHEBT, 
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stated that it wa* the desire of the Gennan Government to liave a magazine which 
would further the cause of German interests, aims, and ideologies among the 
foreith rxDpulations of the Par East, Ifc was instructed to organize such a ven- 
ture because of "his independent, scientific personality" and the telegram further 
stated that he would be allowed to use his own discretion and jud@nent in the 
policies of said magazine. 

The leiyout of the publication, its name, form, contents, etc. were all i»IEi'ttiEIRT's 
responsibility. He was to make a budget for the magazine and submit it to the 
German Government, He was directly subsidized by the Propaganda Section of the 
IvjLnistry for lOreigu Affairs in Berlin, and this subsidy allowed him a salary of 
Reiclimarlcs ^,000 a month for the first three months and Reichmarks ^^000 a month 
for each month thereafter. LIEilHERT, however, was never paid in Reichnarks but was 
given obe equivalent in C.R.i3, The first issue of the magazine appeared in Octo- 
ber 1941 and the last issue, which had been prepared prior to the German capilu- 
lation, was dated June 1945 • 

The articles which appeared in 20th Oentury were from so-called open sources ; 
i.e,, releases from Ed'idS., Trans-Oceein, the daily news bulletin of the German 
Embassy Office in Shanghai, and the local newspapers. Although IdHJHEHT and others 
of the staff of 20th Century vehemently deny having access to any se4ret material* 
it is significant that such persons as RERBEHT LCY, PREDERIdC kifEIHL, and other 
German proi»gandists submitted articles based on confidential telegrams and dis- 
patches from the Bropaganda Ministry in Berlin. 

Since the magazine was financed almost exclusively by the German Government, 
a low iirice per copy was established. At the beginning, this price was C Jl.B, 3 
dollars. Por the Japanese edition, which, while printed in Shanghai , accoimted 
for almost one-lialf of the magazine's circulation of some 3$500 copies per month, 
the price was one yen, altliough 3a ter it was. necessary to raise this price to 
two yen . 



Dr, I'EIJIfiRT, ncmlnally was under the supervision of BAROW JESCO V0I\I 
PUTii CAJ . C, l P .R, Director of the German Information Bureau, but according to PUi"IKAMi»lER, 
this control was never exercised since the latter placed "complete confidence" 
in MBtfiCRT's ability and editorial integrity. As a result of this, LIEWHEHP weu3 
solely responsible for all editorial works as well as the solicitation of articles 
which appeared in the magazine. Some of the staff which he maintained wrote 
articles independently but, in so far as can be leeucned, none of these articles 
were ever published without prior approval of MH'JHSHT, 

Observers along newspaper row in Shanghai have stated that 20th Century was, 
u^idoubtedly , the "slickest piece of propaganda disseminated by any goverumdnt". 
Examination of the files of the publication have established (l) that they were 
largely articles lauditory of the Third Reich and (2) articles which would re- 
flect favorably upon the German war effort. There was very little attempt to play 
up either the Japanese Government or Japanese military successes. 
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There is little doubt that 20th Century, while enjoying only a limited 
circulation was the most effective ^xopaganda weapon in the hands of the German 
Government in China, allJ.cvig/i vci"- "< ./ persons outside of the German Community 
in China and Japan either subscribed to or read it. 

Ill . lui/io gfATioii xca3 

The second most important propaganda medium employed by the Germans in 
Cliina was radio station HJHS which was established and operated on direct orders 
of the propaganda tinistry in Berlin. 

Station XGfflS which was located in the Kaiser rfilhelm School (the German 
school in Shanghai) was established by members of the German Community in Shanghai 
in 1937 as a canmunity enterprise. Its principal reason for existence, ns set 
forth in its charter was *to provide the members of tlie German Community with a 
radio station which v/ould cater to the German tastes in music, entertainment and 
culture". It boasted the finest equipment in the Jar liast and, from the outset, 
enjoyed the reputation of being “the best and most efficiently operated radio 
station in Shanghai". 

Ill ^$39 1 sliortly after the outbreak of the Eurox>eaii War, the station was 
leased to the Radio Section of the Gerrman Consulate for a rental of Beiohmarks 
1,000 per month. CLA.UD WICKERT, radio Attache of the German Consulate was placed 
in control of its operations and among the first moves was the establishment of a 
short-wave b roadoasting schedule in the frequency of 11«7 Ms« B^ior to this* 

XGRS confined its broadcasts to the long wave band exclusively, broadcasting at 
a 360 KC. with a power of 50O watts. Despite his position as Radio Attache, 
WICKERT Knew very little about the operation of a modem radio station and in 
August 194c he was transferred to the German Qnbassy in Tokyo, Ha was succeeded 
by RUDOLPH CSIAU who arrived in Shanghai in December 1940* 

Shortly before GBAU arrived, one CARL ELIGK-STEGER (alias CARL FLECK) a 
former American citizen and well-known newspaper man in the Ctaited States was 
sent to Shanghai by the German Foreign Ministry to take over tbs actual manage- 
ment of the station, Ha assumed his position in October I940 and did not relinquish 
it until the station was taken over by the Japanese Army in May 1945* During 
this period, FUCK-STEGER worked under direct orders of the German Fbx^ign try 

as transmitted to him by the Shanghai Ooxisulate General and, according to Mm 
GRAD*s control of the station was never more than nominal, 

XGRS should not be confused in any way with similar German radio stations 
which were operated in foreign countr^s b^’- the German Ministry of Propaganda 
under Dr. QQBBEEIS. It was directed by the Radio Section of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs and was, according to FUCK-STECIER, "RIEBEHTROP's personal baly". 
Both IUCK-S!IEGER and GBJJJ were regular employees of the Foreign Ministry and 
all funds necessary for the operation of the station, as well as the salaries of 
the employees were paid through the German Consulate in Shanghai. 
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In June* 19A2, tlie power of both the long and short wave stations were in- 
creased, long wave broadcasting was stepi)ed up to 1^0 watts while the power of 
the short wave unit was increased to 7500, This power output, however, was short- 
lived, The Japemese authorities objected to the station's ability to smother all 
other ShsLoghai stations and accordingly they ordered it to resume broadcasting at the 
old lower wattages. It was not until June 1944 • specific request of the 

Japanese authorities that the power output of the transmitters was increased. From 
that date until the station was taken over by the Japanese in May 1945 » ^^he long 
and short wave programs were broadcast at a power of 1^0 emd 75^0 respectively, 

propaganda broadcasts at were divided into three major categories: news- 

casts, comnentaries and dramatic sketches. The newscasts achieved their propagsinda 
aims through the medium of slanting. D.N.B. and. Trans-Ocean were in the main, the 
only reports used, and these of course were either censored at the source or by. 
tPie press Attache of the German Consulate, FRITZ CORDT. If, however, a certedn 
news story might not follow the current propaganda line too closely, the annouhesrs 
and comoentators were expected to twist it so as to obtain oonfoxxnity. Reports of 
DOLISI ipews Agency wre used only insofeir as they pertain to aspects of the Fac^io 
War wliich were not covered by the two German services. 

In the matter of comnent axles, the individual connentators were given wide , 
dlS 9 retionary powers and all of them prepaied their own material. IJERBEIRr MOY, 
who had been described by one listener as "the most notorious radio propagandist 
in the Far East* emd was, inoidentedly, an American citizen, was the highest paid 
of all of the news commentators , receiving a salary of Baichmazics 1100 per months 
H9 usually did two fifteenwninute broadoasts a day and his bix>adoast periods wex«; 
oemefully selected ao em to offer him the greatest possible atdienoe. l£ was re- 
garded by FUCK-S3XGBR and other station offioL als as *tbe most valuable mem it 
was possible to obtain*. Bis fellow wockers, on the other bend, regarded him as 
somewhat of a prims donna* FREDERICK VSIBL (alias Captain AXALD) was another who 
did two programe daily, but, in contrast to UOY whose programs were generel. in 
nature, WEIBL concentrated almost exolusively on labor unrest in the United States. 
AIJAW WHilOIXlIBY RAUCiND, an Australian, concentrated on the 'free Australian* 
movement and received much of the materied which he used from the Japanese Navy 
spoke aman* AUAN UjINTOSB, a British subject, was beard from time to time but 
be was not considered as particularly effective. MDBNBiD KOIJ, a ih.ndu, was used 
as an announcer on the BLnduetanl programs and did frequent commentaries directed 
toward the Indian National Independence movement* 

The third phase of JOSBB progrema was the presentation of dramatic sketches, 
usually one a week* These programs were under the direction of REGINALD iDlAJNGSWORTh^ 
from 1941 through 1943t emd after he went to Japan, were discontinued. The aketohse 
usually utilized some outstanding news story of the week aa their theme and were 
generally directed toward promoting Angle«4merioan antagonism. Despite the fact 
that they were of a dramatic nature, the Dramatic Director of the station, HITDA 
BDl'Ll (tTATSKI, (alias Dill'll RUDITON) had no supervision over them although she did 
appear on some programs as either an annovincer or a player. 
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Tbs prbpeigaoda aotivities of XGRS were oonduoted in six languaflea - GennaQ« 
Russian* Tr*enoht English, Hindustani, and Chinese (Mandarin and Shanghai). There 
was also a news program in Xtalian* 

Although the station was an official orgeui of tbs German Eoreigh Ministry, 
tbs Nazi Party was given a large amount of time for the promotion of its own projpa- 
ganda objectives. Usually the Geirman hour, an hour long Sunday show was the pirograi 
used for this purpose, but on any speoied occasion in the Third Rsich or amy public 
announcements by the Hazi heirarohy in Berlin, the i^orty demanded that the station 
read and re-read the pronovincements several times daily. The Party programs were 
presented only on the long wave band but in this medium they controlled almost one - 
third of the total ' broadcast time. 

After returned to its higher wattage in 1944* total manber of daily 
broadcast hours was fourteen. These were split into two periods i the morning 
program from Q7D0 to l600 and the evening program from 2000 to 0100. Of these 
fourteen hours, approximately l^2% was devoted to news (in seven languages); another 
33!i was confined to commentaries, editorials and other broadcasts, and the remain- 
ing 25% devoted to light music and other non-propaganda forms of entertainment. 
B>wever, when it is noted that newsceists themselves constituted a definite form of 
inropaganda, it can readily be seen that the station's total jiropaganda output was 
75% broadcast period each day. 

On 12 litoy 1943* XGR3 was officially turned over th the Japanese Aemy Head- 
guiarters for use as they saw fit. At the time of this transfer, all men^rs' of 
the station were requested to continviB working for the Japanese, but only seven 
elected to do so. These were t Uca, MARTA SOINEIDER, lAisic Idbrarian, AL IMVOOD, 
an Ea^pdsh announoer} ROBERT 0, IAS, Cantonese annoimoer; HtoBEhT ]fOY| K DL l ; and 
two Chinese telephone girls, lUQK-SlSQSR, while offered a very attractive salary 
by the Japanese, refused to continue after it ceased operation as a German enter- 
prise. 



All xaoords, catalogs, scripts, logs and engineer's records then extemt were 
destroyed by orders of 1UB2E-ST5GSR and the station was turned over to the Japanese, 



IT, THE _CEBMAN U 






GPOST 



While not consiituted as one of the major propaganda meditms of the German 
government in the Far East, the German Listening Ibst bhcama the third most impor- 
tant orgem because of the industry emd efficiency of its director, lies, ETA TOWN, 

It was aet up early in 1939 under the direction of the Radio Attache of the German 
Consulate in S h a n g ha i and, like edl other listening posts, was charged with monitor- 
ing all foreige broadcasts throughout the world. 



Brior to Mrs, TQWs assuming direction of the station it was more or less 
inaffsetive and mambers of the Consulate considered it a flagrant waste of money. 
Their attitude changed, however, in 1941 vhen Mrs, XOMM, fonnerly a reporter for 
Tkwns-Ocean News lervice, both in Germany and the Qiited States, was appointed 
Director by RIDCLPH CBULU. Ifirs, TOIN reorganized the station and established numer- 
ous new monitoring schedules. The station listened in to all broadcasts in English, 
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Frencht Rib si an « Pslish* Gennan (anti -Nazi German biroadcasts)« Malayan , Chinese 
and Spanish. The French, Russian, Ralish, Chinese, Malayan and Spanish reports 
were translated either iiiD German <r English and most of the station’s reports 
were written in English. 

Once transcribed, the substance of the broadcast was then edited and pertinent 
sections were arranged for distribution to the appropriate Geimen propaganda agencies 
in Shanghai. It was in this respect that the station's full effectiveness was un- 
realized. Whether through personal jeedousy or failure to estimate the importance 
of its mateiial, CHAU, who was in nominal control of the station, did not see to it 
that complete end proper distribution of the material thus obtained was made. 
According to several sources, Mrs. TONN compledned to the Oounsul General emd to 
such propaganda officials as FUCK-STBGSH and HJlTKAIiMBIR that her material was not 
being utilized to the greatest extent. These complaints, however, seemed to have 
fallen on deaf ears. 

The station maintained a staff of approximately fifteen monitors and half a 
dozen seoretariesand typists and6perated up until the surrender of Germany in May 
1945 • At that time it suffered the fate of most other German Garernment agencies 
and was ordered liquidated. 

The Listening Post hod no connection whatsoever with the Gernan Infarmation 
Bureau, 2BRS, or 20th Century Magazine, and aocordlhg to Vtce, TO^'s statement, 
which has been corroborated by other sources, no member of tbs staff was ever 
employed by any of these agencies. KTTIKAMfER did try on several occasions, to 
assume control <f the station but he was always tbfarted by GSULU and Mrs. TOUf. 

V. UBlJfSORB II'IFORMATIONIgrSLLE (German Infonnation Bureau) 

The Gexman Information Bureau which was fcmerly a part of the German Library 
in New York City, was established in Shanghai in l^lfi and was originally \inder the 
direction of FRITZ COROT, Bress Attache of the Gexman Msbassy Office in Shanghai* 

In the fall of I 94 I, BARON JBSCO '90N PCTTEAMiQR, who had made a survey of propa- 
ganda possibilities in the Far East for theOerman Foreign Ministry the previous 
year, was sent out from Berlin to reorganize and assume control of the office* 

B) was given a budget of Reichnerks 24,000 per month in addition to hia own salazy 
of U.S*$750. per month and told that be would have a free hand in conducting the 
office in Bay oanner he desired. HLs superior in Berlin told him that though 
technically the office would be \ialer the direction of OOICT, this control would 
be no more than nominal. 

Ite propaganda activities of the Bureau may be divided x*oughly into three 
principal categorlesa propaganda publications, (panphlets, folders, leaflets, 
booklets, etc.)} forged letters to the Chi ted States and Canada} flmd a we 11 -stocked • 
library of Gexman books on scientific, educational, cultural and politiaal topioa. 

T!^ Bureau exercised theoretical control of the monthly publloatloh, 20th Oeituxy 
Lhigaziie , but von HTFTKAMTtlER was content to allow USNHSSU to handle his mngaziiB 
his own way. 
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The rublicationa oonsisted chiefly of pamphlets, leaflets, booklets and 
folders which were principally directed against the United States and Great Britain, 
Tliey were printed in ibur languages - English, German, Chinese (Cantonese and 
I'a^iarin) and Hindustani* In many instances the text was divided into two columns 
so that dual language publications would be achieved. 

The letters to the United States were inaugurated almost immediately enfter 
irOTKA;IJEH took over direction of the Bureau. In the nain, they were sent to 
various bus ire ss officials, directors, ministers of the Gospel, and officials of 
the U.S. Government. Mailing lists for these letters were compiled from addresses 
from the German Library of Information in New York City or from the American and 
Canadian editions of Vi'ho's Who. Usually these letters purported to be friendly 
comnuni cat ions from a person whom the addressee was supposedto have met on a trip 
to the Orient or while entertaining the addresser in the United States, •^'hey 
discussed the previous pleasant association andthen went on to relate how unfortu- 
nate that Gem sin and American relations were becoming strained. They further 
pointed out that no such conditions existed in the F&r East where British, American 
and GcrucJi nationals enjoyed the most cordial relations. The letter also contained 
a request to explain this situation to his friends so that the unfortunate breach 
then occurring in German and Anerican relations might be closed. There was also 
one series of letters directed to Canada under official British cover, which con- 
tained excerpts of a speech made by CHJHCHILL, The test of the speech had been 
cleverly twisted and slanted so that its meaning was directly opposed to the 
original text. 

The third phase of the Bureau's activity was the ojpe ration of a large lending 
library which contained hundreds cf copies of German books dealing with scientific, 
educational, cultural and political topics. It edso contained such files as were 
then obtainable of German language newspapers. These books, periodicals and news- 
papers were on loan to members of the Geznan Comnunity and aqy other interested 
X>ersons. There were also atlases, war maps and other data such as German pamphlets 
on Bolshevism in the Soviet Uhion, In addition to all thia activity, the library 
maintained a catalog file of books which could he obtained in local bookstores and 
by December 19Vp« this file hadgrown to some 1100 cards. 

In addition to the above-mentioned piropaganda meditims, the Bureau carried on 
a very clever cartoon campaign which was designed to foster anti -Allied sentiuent 
among the foreign residents of Shanghai. These cartoons were drawn by the well- 
known ghAnghftt eurtlat SAFOJNIKDSF (alias SAFAJOIT), who was a steiff member of the 
Bureau, employed in the Fublioatiom Section. Coplesof his books were sold in the 
Shanghai bookstores and have sL nee become a minor collector *s item among members 
of the Shanghai foreign ccniminity. 

1 

Although P17ITKA££‘IER had been told- that be could operate more or less indepen- 
dently, he received radio instructions from theRreign Office in Berlin almost dally. 
These instruitions contained a current projmganda line and wore regarded by PLTTT- 
KAillER as a definite directive. Commenting on these directives, PUTL’KAMJER claimed 
that he sometimes thought them extremely foolish, but other sourcew have stated 
that he regarded them virtually as the Bible. 

The following is a diagram of the organization of the German Information 
Bureau as prepared by a former staff member. 
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VI. MINOR MEDIUMS 



A. NDCg^' EXTRA 



The Noon Extra caTe into existence on 2 September 1939 with the outbreak of 
the European War. It was printed at the ABC ftress and the original editor was 
BEIr’Z TTSM??, who has admitted that it was his first venture into the newspaper 
field. At the beginning it was distributed gratis andits first issues consisted 
of a single sheet, six columns wide and some fifteen inches deep, later it grew 
to 0 four-page paper and was sold on the streets and newsstands of Shanghai. 

It utilized the iews services of Trars-Ocean, D.N.B,, Dome! and Central News, 
and prior to the outbreak of the Fhcific War, carried occasional dispatches from 
the united Rress, 

As far as policy was concerned, all instructions, particularly after the out- 
braak of the F&cific War, were sent through the Eress Attache of the German Con- 
sulate in Shanghai, JRIT2 GORDT, They consisted of long directives from the Propa- 
ganda Jtir.istry in Berlin, and according to ALFRED I«EYER, its editor, were to be 
followed to the letter. Its principal, interest, theoretically, was news of the 
European War and it carried very little pertaining to theRacific conflict. 

Salaries were paid by check on the German Asiatic Bank, while circulation 
and advertising details were handled by its sister publication, the German language 
03TASIATISCIER LLOYD. 

NOON E5CTRA found very little favor outside of the German Coonunity because of 
the fact that almost every resident of the foreign coranunity in Shanghai regarded 
it as the official English organ of the German Government. Its advertising revenue 
was derived almost exclusively from German firms and such few Chinese business 
enterprises as wished to curry favor with the German residents. In connection with 
its Gemen advertising, it is interesting to note that fed lure to take a sufficient 
amount of space in the publication would usually result in a firm receiving a curt 
reminder from the German Consulate, 

B. OSTASIATISCISR LDOYD 

Ostasietischer Lloyd was established in 1933 ^ ftopaganda Ministry in 
Berlin which felt that thie German residert s of Shanghai should have a newspaper 
which clearly and authoritatively reflected the views auid aims of the National 
Socialist Party in Germemy, It was an out-and-out propaganda nedlum of the Pferty, 

A small Shanghai newspaper was pir chased by the local Party organization and Trans- 
Occan News Agency was selected to furnish the paper with its news dispatches and 
feature stories. It was edited by Dr, HDRST lEY, a former staff member of D.N,B. 
who had lived for many years in the U.S, 

The pcper paid little attention to local happenings other than running a 
colunn entitled "Shangliai Side-Lights*, and in the mhin, concentrated on dissemina- 
ting the usual heavy line of Nazi Fhrty fropaganda which was inspired by the 
K'opaganda Ministry in Berlin. 
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VIII. 



l^TIOK'AL SOCIALIST PARTY 



A. EARLY laSTOHY 



Ibnkow appears to have been the cradle of Naziism as it existed in China. 
Although it is well known that a number of old-line Idrty members were living in 
Foochiow, hioag ITong and Shanghai as early as 192?» no effort was made to form a regu- 
lar lerty organization until the latter part of 1930. 

At that time, siac prominent residents of the Hankow German Coninunity announced 
their adherence to the National Socialist Ibrty, then one of the thirty-odd politi- 
cal groups represented in the German Reichstag, and began to organize a branch in 
China. Althougli they campaigned vigorously, it was not until after infLcIR came to 
power, in 1933* that they were able to seciare the requisite number of members to 
entitle them to a charter from Ibirty Headquarters in Berlin, 

In the reemtime, other "Golden Circle" Neizis - those whose membership cards 
bore a number lower than 100,000 - were beginning to organize branches of the Barty 
in other cities and, within a few months, small cells had been established in 
Shanghai, Bsiping, Tsingtao, Canton and Tientsin. Of these, the Shanghai unit 
became the dominant one and, at the time of the German collapse, claimed more 
than fifty per cent of all Ihrty members in China, 

Despite the tremenduously increased prestige which the Ibrty enjoyed in 
Germany as a result of HITLER ^s assumption of power, the German residents in 
the Far East, in the main, viewed it with no auall degree of apathy. In none of 
the branches, so far as can be learned, was there a great deal of enthusiasm for 
either the organization or its doctrines said, until the outbreak of the European 
'STar, membership lists were relatively small. 

Vbrious reasons have been ascribed for the comparatively modest and unob- 
trusive role played by the Ibrty in China but most observers agree that it was 
largely due to the fact that almost all of its members were "Old China Ibnds* who 
)iad been away from the Fatherland for many years and had not -had the opportunity 
to observe the phenomenal rise of IHTIER at first hand, Miny of them had not 
visited Germany for as long as twenty-five years emd, if they had, they had merely 
gathered siich impressions as the well disposed euid complacent mood of a man on a 
holiday trip Is ready to register. They were impressed, of course, with the rapid 
resurrection and growing international respect which their homeland was enjoying 
and they viewed their membership in the I'Jazi iferty as no more than a means of re- 
flecting some of this prestige on themselves. It was a purely internal German 
affeiir and none of them had any particular desire to allow their Dirty membership 
to interfere with their business relationships, either with other foreigners or 
the Chinese. 

In connection with the somewhat apathetic state of the Ibrty in China during 
its early j'cars, it should be noted that as late as 193^f three years after HITLER 
assumed the leadership of Germany, Dirty prestige in China hit sui all time low. 

At that time, the German government began to enter into more and more intimate 
relationships with the Jai>aneae to the detriment of Gormany*s relationships with 
China and the resultant difficulties which such streined connections necessarily 
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imijosed upon the Geirroan buainesaman. Late in 1937 * the Gennan business organiza- 
tions, led by the German Chamber of Oommeroe in Shanghai, dispatched an angry and 
outspoken protest to the Wilhelmstrasse and were rewarded with a blistering reply 
from Berlin which threatened to saver all connections with the Far Eastern German 
communities end leave them to their fate. The incident, of course, could not long 
remain secret and it was quickly brought to the attention of the Japanese authori- 
ties who never forgot - or forgave - it. The great majority of German nationals 
in Shanghai, particularly the businessmen, attribute the strained relations which 
existed between the two countries during the war to this particular incident. And 
Nazi Party prestige remained at a low ebb until 1939 * 

With the outbreak of the Europeeua War, however, it again did an about-face 
and started an upward siurge which continued up until the Stalingrad oataatrophe. 

Fbr this resurgence, the War alone was responsible. The vast majority of the 
German residents of the Far East did not, it seems safe to say, accept the war 
with any degree of enthusiasm although most of them expected it to be relatively 
slKjrt and, for their pert, comparatively harmless. Its iimediate consequence was 
an unlieard of economic boom for almost every German firm in China. Government 
purchase orders which allowed as much as 1,000% profit, with virtually no risks, 
TXDured into the Far East in an ever-increasing stream. This was the cue for which 
the Forty heirarcliy had been listening. It soon became quite evident that one had 
to be a member of the Party in oixier to gain access to the so-called •rings* which 
controlled the Geiman economic life in the Far East, These companies, and groupa 
of companies, were dominated by 1,G« FARBENINDU3TR1E and its subsidiaries , and held 
exclusive control of the purchase of such vital war materials as leather, rubber, 
petroleum products euad foodstuffs. Without Party membership, it was virtually 
impossible to crash their gates and, as a result, applications for membership multi - 
plied amazingly during the period 1939-41 and there were surprisingly few German 
businessmen in the Far East who failed to climb aboard the band wagon. 

B. STRENGTH. 

As has been stated, the National Socialist Party in China was at the peak of 
its strength and influence during the war years and, during this period, it 
maintained branches in Shanghai, leiping, Tientsin, Ihinkow, Tsingtao, Canton, 

Tsinan, Cheefoo, Fnochow, and Kunming, According to SIGFREID lAHtiAlU, Landeos- 
gruppenleiter for China, however, the branches which were maintained in the latter 
four cities were never more than •token* organizations since they never boasted 
more than three or four members whereas Ibxty regulations demanded a minimum of 
thirty adherents before a obeurter could be issued. 

The actxial nunerioal strength of the Ibrty never reached a figure greater 
than approximately 575 whereas the total German population of China, exclusive of 
refugees, is about 4»300» 

Of these 575 1 not more than 300 of them would fall into the •rabid* category 
so ccTiryon in Europe and, of those who did, approximately 200 of them were members 
of the Shanghai organization. A breakdown of Party strength in the various cities 
of China, together with the approximate strength of the Gennan communities in those 
cities follows I 
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I^ty German 

Members Ptesidents 



a. 


Shanghai 


334 


2,i|00 


b. 


Tientsin 


98 


700 


c • 


Tsingtao 




230 


d. 


Ibiidng 


44 


430 




Canton 


24 


72 


f. 


] Jacking 


9 , 


33 


£•— 


Scattered 


21 (approx . ) 


400 




Ibtal 


373 


4,300 



n*e abcve table merely sets forth tlie actual rbrty membership in each of 
the ax^as. There weref of course, between five and six hundred additional Gennans 
who eitter openly or clandestinely worked for the propesation of Nazi aims and 
ideals but it is doubtful if more than a handful of them were sincere believers in 
National Socialisir. host were acting frctn purely utilitarian motives. 

In audition, tJiere were still other Geman nationals, to the number of between 
1,C00 and 2,00, w1k> disapproved of the more radical aspects and ideolo^^ies of 
National Socialism and wio sincerely longed for a more moderate and deinocratic form 
of government in the Fatherland. Ibwever, they lacked both the necessary moral 
coxirage and the leadership to come out into the open and shoulder the unpleasant 
consequences of such views. 

C. ACTiyiTIES 



According to SIGFHNID UuKIAil'l , the main aim of the Nazi Ihrty in the For 
liast, and especially in China, was "to teach those Germans living abroad about the 
New Germany and the ways and ideals of Ifetional Sociedism, as embodied in ADOLPK 
rJ 7 L 2 R, which has made this greater glory possible". This statement, while 
corroborated by nearly every other member of the Nazi Ihrty, is, unfortunately, 
quite untrue. The actual aim of the Ifetional Socialist ftirty in China, as em- 
bodied in all its actions, was to thoroughly ccritiru Mu ’;f. the German CoEmun- 
ity. Aadthis purpose, while not openly avowed , was well known to virtually every 
Gennan national in the Far Fast. 

In a confidential report whichwas prepared by the German Government for the 
files of the Japanese Gendarmerie in Shanghai, the following statement as to Idrty 
alms is made : 

• ■I.fccibers of the Nazi Iharty are composed of those influential among 
the German Ftesident *s Association end of those other organs which make 
up the Oeiman corimimity. It futthemore controls and watches over the 
sentiments and feelings of the German Coemunity as a whole.* 

lAiNI.-AJlv followed this pattern in every one of his actions as-Ihrty Chief. 

On 10 Dc-cember 19 -tJ he issued the following orders to all leaders of Ibrty cells* 
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a. Nazi groups in outlying regions not only oone under the systetn of zfce 
Mnzi Party, but also represent the German government agency and con- 
sequently all outlying I^zi groups come under the jurisdiction and 
control of the Iferty head, 

b, Ifembership in the Party since February 13, 19^2, is now licdted to 
those who have passed through the }£[TIiEr{ PUG—I'D group. All others' 
in future over the age of 35 shall not be adrutted to the Iferty. 

o» Ii^riagcs of Nazi Party members with women of emotjier nationality 
shall not be recognized. 

d. All organizations of the Nazi Party shall iDtnediately work on means 
of obtaining information and building the intelligence of the fferty. 

As a result, only a handful of ardent and violent •anti-Nazis* were willing 
to cliallenge tte Iferty leadership} all other residents of the Gemen concunities 
were quite anxious to ccmply with the wishes of the Party rather than Jface its 
retaliatory machinations. 

These retaliatory measirres were many and varied, depending on the sariov."’~'^ 3 S 
of the "crime" committed. Jbr example, patronizing a Jewish shop, or fraternizxug 
with a "Non-Aryein" invariably resulted in a sumnons to the District leader's cffioa 
where a stern lecture on the seriousness of the act was delivered and an even 
sterner warning as to its serious consequences would be issued. In other oases, 
such as expressing "defeatist views" or "spreading demoralizing rumors", a resi- 
dent's relief allotment would be drastically reduced or out off althogether, Ih 
others, the offender would be threatened with loss of hia job while, in extreme 
oases, the offender would be deported to Gemany on direct orders of the Oeman 
Embassy or Consulate* 

According to Party regiU.ations, such punishments as the latter could only be 
^ meted out to bona-fide Party men^rs but so well did the Party leaders do their 
Jobs, and so co-operative were the members of the diplomatic corps (virtually all 
of whoDi were Party members of long standing) that aon-members were equally liable 
to such foxms of Party "justice". 

The case of N 1 CH)LAS ALFRED GIAIZEL is the outstanding example of the most 
drastic type of Party punishment which was meted out in Shanghai during the War, 

(UATZEL, a pirominent Geiman busineasman and official of DSFAG (I.G* FARBEN- 
INDUSmiE subsidiary) had been a member of the Gexman ISLlitary ULsslon in China 
during World War I, Bs was taken prisoner at the fall of Tsingtao on 7 November 
1914 And remained a prisoner of war until 2 ? January I920 at which time he went 
to Shanghai and entered business. 

On 23 April 1925 he married HTIDA EDNA RATCLIFFE, a British national and 
one sen, RONAID AIFRH) (PLATZEL was bom of the unlob. 
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ft ll through the European War, GLATZBL, who vras a Sudeten German by birth, 
maintained his opposition to HITLER and to the ideads of National Socialism des- 
pite the fact that his employers continually threatened him with dismissal, 

late in 1941» GLAIZEL was deported to German hy blockade runner, together 
with several other recalcitrant Germans, because of his anti-Nazi sentiments eind 
was subseq'jently mustered into the ^fEHCvIARCHT as a private soldier. 

In the meantime, his wife was offered a job on the German Propaganda Station, 
XC213, and, although she refused the initial offer, she subsequently accepted when 
it was suggested to her by Party officials that "taking this position will aid 
^■Dur husband materially". During the two years in which she was employed by the 
station, she took no part in political or propaganda activity and quit her job 
upon leeiming that her husbeuid had been made a prisoner of war. 

Attention of the local larty leaders then shifted to her son who had just 
turned eighteen and he was ordered mobilized as a German soldier (he had never 
been in Germany) and only the end of the War in Europe prevented his being forced 
to sen^. 

At the present time, GIATZEIL is employed by the American Military Government 
authorities at Erankfort-An-Main, having been exonerated of all charged of co- 
operating or sympathizing with the Nazis. 

Ih addition to the above named case, which is merely cited because it is the 
most extreme, there are records of innumerable Gezmane who have lost their jobs 
through failure to follow the Iferty "line". The list of those whose relief allot- 
ments were reduced, or stopped altogether, is even longer. 

It was also the duty of the Party to collect all relief funds both for the 
7H7TERHILFE (Winter Relief) and the German Red Cross, In this endeavor, Hurty 
members, and non-Kurty members, were regarded alike. In the words of IAH)I'.ANN, 
it wae "the supreme opport»mity to prove that you are real Germans, devoted to 
the cause of Greater Gemeny" and willing to make euiy sacrifices for it. 

During these caiupaigns , no amount was specified but it was suggested, and 
forcibly so, that every resident of the German commun ity was expected to give up to 
the very limit of his ability eind that, moreover, he wae expected to sacrifice so 
that he could more properly appreciate the sufferinga of the people at home as well 
as the German soldiers at tlie front. Such contributions wer« regemled as the proof 
supreme - euperior to all others - of loyalty to the German cause, 

Disburaement of these funds was in the hands of the local relief leader who 
was charged with sending fifty per cent of all contributioha to Iburty headquarters 
In Shanghai for subsequent transmittal to Berlin, while the remaining fifty percent 
wae to be expended locally. According to existing records of Rirty ^adquarters 
in Shanghai, contributions were in Central Reserve Notes, Chinese National currency* 
German Reichnarks, Japanese Yen, and thited States dollars. 
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Another of the more important aspects of the Nazi Rurty’s activity in Chine, 
particularly in Shanghai, was the obligation of constantly reminding the Geroan 
comnunity of their German heritage emd their obligationa as Qsnnan nationals. Every 
month the District Leader (zellenleiter) arreuiged a general meeting for the resi- 
dents of his area. At this meeting, prominent speakers would hold forth for an 
hour or more on the glories of the Gb:^ater Germany and the aims and ideals of the 
National Socialist Rirty, Jtollowing the speeches, there was usually a discussion 
period during which those in attendance were urged to ask questions which related 
to current phases of the War. Hswever, as time went on and Germany's military, 
fortunes increasingly diminished, these questions often became quite impertinent 
until, during the lent six or seven months of the war, the interrogation period 
was discontinued altogether. 

Ih addition, there were usually nction pictures every few weeks which were 
attended by all members of the Barty as well as those residents who were non- 
members, The faire at these cinema showings was, usually prepared by the Genoan 
Bureau of Inf oxmation , under the. direction of BAROi'i JiSGO VWI Fm*JKAI>ILSR, and con- 
sisted, in the main, of official Rropaganda Ministry releases such as *The (Test 
Wall*,*War in the East", *The Afrika Campaign* and others. 

D. RELATED ORGANIZATIONS 

I. 3P0RT3 ABTEILING 

Of all the organizations related to the National Sociedist ftirty in China, 
the 9ports Abteilung was, by far, the most important, although it existed only 
in Shanghai. Tree, there were Sports Abteilung members scattered in every city in 
which the fturty maintained branches but they were relatively few and in no other 
city did they boast sufficient numbers to form an actual organization. 

In Shanghai, however, the Sports Abteilung was the *good right ann*of the 
Party auad its leader, ERNEST KOHLER, was personally selected for the post by 
ULHFIMAML who regarded him as a son. Ostensibly it was nothing more than an organi- 
sation which, according to KOHLER, 'aflbrded the young men of the German comnunity 
an opportunity to participate in orgamired sports and be of service to the oocinunity. 

In actuality, however, it was a uniformed orgemization, governed by militeury 
rules and regulations, whose members were issued stioh necessary adjuncts to clean 
sportsmanship as brass knuckles, black jacks, steal helmets, and in some instances, 
h^user pistols. Close order drill was an important part of its curriculum and, 
although KOHLER and other leaders vehemently deny that it had any semblenoe of 
military organization. It aeems slgiif leant that, Imnedlately after the German surren- 
der, a number of rifles which had been used by the members were dumped into the 
pong which lies behind the Geiman School. Efforts were made to recover tlese 
weapons bjrt they were unsuccessful. 

The Sports Abteilung was financed by volunteury contributions from its tnembers 
and it is reasonable to assume that it received little or no funds from the Rorty 
organization. All of its unifonm and eqvdpment were purchased by the Individual 
members. 
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Tlie group met every Tuesday night or afternoon at the gy^asium of the Ger- 
man School for an intensive session of sport aiid orgeinized physical training 
T7hich might be broken down into the following categories! running, calesthenics , 
gymnastics, medicine ball, handball, and infantry drill. On munerous occasions, 
ti e members were instructed in the German infantry rifle through the nedium of 
official Werraacht charts. Although KDHL2R denies that it took place, seveoral for- 
mer members have stated that target practice and grenade instruction were not in- 
frequent. 

Despite the fact that the Sport Abteilung was under the direct control of the 
rtirty, its members were not required to be I'fational Socialists. Indeed, at the 
pealc of its strength, the Sports Abteilung boasted of having siz non-German 
nationals in its ranks as*guest* members. At no time, however, were even as many 
as fifty per cent of the personnel Party members. 

Nevertheless, the Iferty, through LAHRiMAIN, used every means at its conmand 
to swell the Sports Abteilung ’s ranks. Coercion weus the favorite weapon and this 
veiried from threatening a father with loss of his job if the son failed to Join, 
to threatening a faunlly with loss of its passports. Both of these were used in 
the case of lAROLD SAIER whose father was one of the leading anti-Nazis and who 
is now a member of the governing board of the IBEB CERLJAN ASSOCIATION, Despite 
his vigorous objections, the power which the Ihrty was capable of weilding was 
sufficient to force his capitulation and the son enrolled in the Sports Abteilung 
although K01L2R has described him as a "lukewarm member who was never particularly 
interested in the organization". 

However, the Ihirty’s coercion seems to have had no more than a minor effect 
on the members of the German Community. At no time during its existence could 
the Sports Abteilung claim more than 125 members and this figure was only reached 
during the enthusiasm over Gennany's initial sxiccesses in the European War. 

The Spcrts Abteilung was the show piece of the Burty, Its members were re- 
quired to be present at all party meetingpand rallies to lend,, as KARL KUETTIER, 
Shanghai Bajrty Chief, stated, "the Nuremburg touch". In 1939t after the outbreak 
of the war in Europe, certain Sports Abteilung members were called upon to guard 
the German Consulate from deonnstrators who were expected to show their enmity 
toward Qeimany* Earlier, in 1937* just after the Shanghai Incident, Sports r 

Abteilimg troops were engaged in Generad evacuation work in tie Hongkew district, 
at which time they assisted both Oeiman and non-German nationals in leaving the 
area. Despite its semi Hnilit ary nature, however, the Sports Abteilimg in China 
never approached, in importacoe, its namesake in the Fatherland, a fact which was 
deplored by LAHSilAIfl who was also "extremely disappointed" that its members were 
not allowed to wear their Btrown Shirt uniforms on the streets cf Shanghai. 

Biere was one phase of the Sports Abteilung, however, which oanmanded a 
certain amount of loyality from its members and which was respected by virtually 
all members of the German Oonmunity) this was the German Band, This organiza- 
tion, imder the direction of Dr, IfilNZ OETTEL, Brinoipal of the laiser Wilhelm 
Schul, furnished the music for all parties and meetings sponsored by the OooiDunity 
and the Barty, Its members were recruited from all walks of life and were the only 

group in the Sports Abteilung who retained their imiforms after the defeat of 
Germany. In fact, moat of them still possess them. 
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II. HTTLER JUGEInD 



Second in importance to the S^orta Abteilun^; was the HLtler Jugend, Or 
Hitler Youth Corpe. This oreanizatioc , vfliioh was directed by iEUlUTK (HflEDE^AIJN, 
was charged with the education of all German youths between’ the ages of five and 
eighteen and later, in the course of the Riciflc War, recruited a number of them 
to serve with the German and Japanese naval forces In the For East. 

The Youth Corps maintained its grip on the younger element of the German 
Conmunity through the influence of the teachers at the German School, virtually 
all of whom were either convinced larty members or enthusiastic fellow travelers. 
The curriculxim at the school followed closely the pattern set in Germany itself 
and all textbooks were carefully scrutinized by local larty leaders to insure 
that their content did not go contrary to Ihrty ideology. At the same time, 
these teachers made every effort to inculcate in their charges a spirit of loyalty 
to and pride in the Greater Germany, to indoctrinate them with the Nazi ideology, 
and to awaken in 6hem the so-called *Nazi spirit* , 

M 3 st of the older members of the German Community viewed such "education* 
with grave misgivings but so thorough was the Barty organization that there were 
few, if any, of the German youths who could escape the influence of the Youth 
Corps, Then too, the fear of Fai*ty retaliation, used in virtually every phase of 
Party activity, was too strong in the minds of the residents and there ware few 
parents who wished to r\m the risks of such direct action as withdrawing their 
children from the German School, 

fflEDEliANN, leader of the Hitler Jugend, was on old Iferty member who eurrived 
in Shanghai in 193^ to accept a position as instructor of science at the Kaiser 
Wilhelm School, later, he took on the additional duty of Rrofessor of Biology 
at the Shanghai Madical School as well as Pt’esident of the German-Chinese IUddle 
School, a German sponsored educational institution which was charged with the task 
of spreading National Socialist ideology among the Chinese students. 

All in all, the influence of the Hitler Jugend was quite strong and only those 
manbers of the German Conmunity who were out and out anti*j{azi8 or memb ers of the 
Catholic Church were very effective in counteracting the teachers ' influence. In 
the case of the latter, BARCN 'VDN PUTIKAl'-llER, himself a Catholic, saya that "the 
influence of the Minister in the Catholic families, as well as the strength of the 
families themselves, was invariably strong enough to offset any Nazi influence 
which might have been exerted by the teachers of the German School*, 

The Youth Corps also served as a training ground for the more adult Sports 
Abteilung as well as future membership in the Tarty itself. In this latter connec- 
tion, it will be recalled that LAHRLIAtH had decreed that only fozmer ciembers at 
the Hitler Jugend wo'old be eligible for Jburty membership after I 5 February 19h2« 

In the case of the former, all Hitler Jugend members, which included every able 
bodied German youth in the community, was urged by ever;' means at the Ihrty*s 
coirmand to enroll in the Sports Abteilung as soon as he reached his eighteenth 
birthday. 
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As part of its program for assisting the Geman Her effort, the Hitler Jugend, 
througii co-operation with the iarty and the iSUHEAU EHHiARDT, recruited youths for 
service in the Germeui or Japanese navies as radio operators. Although rarty 
leaders stoutly maintain that those chosen for such service \iere selected on a 
democratic basis, it is intere;^ting to note that only those from influentieuL fami- 
lies or from families whose activities had been noxious to the Ihrty were enlisted. 

Th^ boys were given an intensive course in all phases of radio operation and, 
at the conclusion of this ti'ainxng, were to be sent out of China for senrice v/ith 
eitlier the Oerman or Japanese Navy. During the early phases of the Pacific irar 
the German Navy maintained severed installations in the iJethei’ lands East Indies 
and other parts of the Par East. 

'fhe first group, nunbering ten persons, left Shanghai in tovember 19'.3* 
travelled by way of Tientsin to Yokahama where they boarded a blockade ininner for 
shipment to destinations which are still unknown, kismbers of their families, as 
well as others in the community, believe that they were sent to the itetherlands 
East Indies although some Geimans have expressed the opinion tliat tliey actually 
ireached Germany. l'4o word has been received i'rom tii^ since early in 1944. 

The second group, numbering seven, left Shangliai early in January I94p and 
proceeded to Yokahama where they were transferred to the Japanese Navy for service 
as wireless operators engaged in weather reporting. 

A third group, all of whom were recruited by INGWAPiD HUDLQFE, of the EhRHARDT 
PGREAU, was scheduled to leave Shanghai early in but was prevented from doing 
so by tlie cessation of hostilities in Europe. As far as ceua be learned, only one 
of this latter group, liONAlD CIAT2EL, whose fatlier has been previously mentioned 
in this rep)ort, was actually mobilized into the 'lyefarmacht. 

III. ERAuElSCHAFT 

The ETauenscliaf t , or iVomen 's Organization, like the Sports Abteilung and the 
Hitler Jugent, was open to all members of the Gexnan Caoaunity although it was 
under the direct control of the Nazi Barty and virtually all of its officers were 
either larty members themselves or the wives of prominent Barty officials. 

At the peak of its strength, the ITauenschaft numbered about seven hundred 
members but not more than ^0% cotild be classed as "active* members. Host of the 
members simply joined because it was more or less required of all German women 
and the actual ftrty activity of the organization was largely confined to working 
during the Bad Cross drives which were held twice a year, making up parcels for 
the (ffebrmacht prior to the outbreak of the Russo-Germajn war, and emgaging in various 
relief activities ih the Cozonunity itself. 

Leader of the jrauenschaft was PAULA A T A R O K , wife of a German CSonsulate 
official who was recognized as one of the most ardent female members of the Nazi 
party in China. 
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The following chart sets forth the structure of the i'Jational Socialist rarty 
in China, together with the names of the various leaders: 
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The following chart sets fortli tlie structui'e of the national Socialist itirty 
in Slian^iiai and my be considered a typical organizational chart for the v>_rious 
other cells in the AlSlAinXi : 



S, LAfR JUvh 




I, SILGIRIEI) LAHLAiW, a former minor clerk of German firms ii\^ China, had 
joined the Iferty sometime in 1931 * I't wais more to his seniority as, iiarty member 
than to his personal qualifications that he owed his appointment to iarty lecmifr- 
ship. At the beginning of his xhrty career, LAitlLAMI seemed to have held rather 
EOderate views and not to have shared the Ihrty's attitude in the Jewish question, 
etc. It seems that he edso had difficulty in reconciling his personal opinions on 
foreign policy with the official pro-Japanese i-Jazi line. Ibwever, later on, espec- 
ially after the outbreak of the war, he did not hesitate to sacrifice his personal 
opinions and to fall in with hITLER's policy. lAiffLiAl>IIiI did not always find it easy 
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TO bring his private life into harmony with his teachings. He was certainly no 
teetotaller. Very often he found it difficult to impose self-discipline, Lahy of 
his remarks and actions made him a rather vulnerable target for critics both inside 
and outside the f&rty. It may be for this reason that , though he finely 

issued warnings against adversaries of the Ihrty or lukewarm membersi never dared 
to let action follow his threats. It was only when his qualifications as ^rarty 
leader was questioned, that LAHdkIAJ'JN took up the feud. In 1941 Consul ZIiNSSkH, 
a member of the old fhrty Guard, tried to take over the practical leadership of 
the larty in Shanghai, putting and the local Ihrty chief aside. After 

that lAlIUiiAi'W dedicated a considerable amount of his time to collecting material 
for an action to exclude ZII'ISSER from the Party. The quarrel betweai the tv/o and 
the little personal prestige that enjoyed were viewed without raisgiving 

by many members of the German ccmmunity, as they paralyzed to some extent the 
activities of the Party. Due to the interruption of direct ooninunication with 
Berlin, UtHSuAl'£'l could only file a complaint against ZiIbBSER by a coded telegram 
through the Consvdate General. To avoid this, he managed to smuggle reports on 
blockade zomners, but these did not arrive in Germany, and finally in 1943 UtHSiuANN 
came into the open and proposed ZIN531iR*s exclusion from the larty. No action was 
taken, however, t.ahrm anm contented himself with ZINSSER* a transfer to hSUXlNGa 

lAHFMAW liked to outline big plans for Nazi activities in his public speeches 
and private conversations. His favorite topic was the creation of a Center in 
S hangh ai , in which all the cultural, social and sport activities of the cocmunity 
should be concentrated. Bawev er, little came of these plans* In fact the farty 
in shangliai occupied itself, in the political field, mainly with the organization 
of regular larty meetings emd Party days, at which ULPFMAI'N figured as tlie most 
prominent speaker* There was, however, little inspiration in these meetings, and 
as the proceedings were usually dull, the Party leadership had constantly to in- 
voke larty discipline in order to liave these meetings even moderately attended* 

II. ALdliiJtT KROEGSiJ^ and ICURT KPETIER . The local Party chief (Ortsgruppenlelter) 
up to 1942 was KRQE££R, who belonged to the radical Nazi group. KRQEX3SR enjoyed a 
little personal prestige and was eifterwards, probably because he Piad not opposed 
ZINSSER strongly enough, relieved of Piis post by and replaced by KUEiTHER* 

The latter seems not to have greatly aspired to this appointment and was more 
oomnandeered to take over the post. KUETIER Was a simple minded man with a good 
personal record and for him may be given the excuse that he lacked insight into the 
criminal activities of tlie farty at Piome. In administering affairs, he tried to 
steer a more conciliatory line, being therefore sometimes criticized by the more 
fanatical party members* 

The fact* that the Party leadership in China was very little qualified from a 
Nazi point of view wem well noted by the newly appointed larty chief for Japan 
and Itanchurla, SPAIU, when he arrived in the Far East in 1943* SPAiH immediately 
started to invigorate the leadership of the Nazis and to stir them up to a more 
fanatical policy, la also Intrigued against ULPPMAN4 and tried to have him re- 
placed hy a man of a sterner type. 
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Perhaps the most signif leant statement which has been made concerning the 
influence and the activity of the Iteitional Socialist xkrty in China, and particu- 
larly in its most important area, Sheinghai, was made by Dr^ ERIIEST £DHDT, Counsellor 
of the German Embassy Office in Shanghai. More than anyone else. Dr, KQRDT, because 
of his long service in the Qemian Foreign Office and iiis wide experience in the 
Faur East, was able to judge accurately the effect of the Ibrty on the life of the 
various German coomunities in China. Dr. KORDT has stated, "Due to the internationeCL 
atmosphere and to the poor efficiency of Iferty leadership, from a Ifezi point of 
view, in China and especially Shanghai, it may be said to be the place where liazi 
influence on the Germans was less effective than in other parts of the world, 
larty Hsadquarters in Berlin regarded it as ineffective and 'infected with old time 
rotten liberal ideals Its record, as shown by subseqixent investigation, seems 
to bear this out. 
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tOJJCY OF CHINESE rO> 7ARDS GIJ&/1AU5 SINC E 

O f J AfAii 



Upon the surrender of Japan, the Chinese Goveranent instituted a prctram fo 
taking over the property of German Nationals. Nazis and non-Nazis wer:_ forced to 
vacate their premises and to tedce with them only certain personal belongings, T 
program of the Chire ae has not been uniform and many leading Nazis were allowed • 
remain in their residences while some non-Nazis who had made no contribution to l 
Geimian war effort were forced to leave their homes. 

There has not been any definite policy by the Central Government towards the 
handling of German Nationals, and the Chinese authorities in each of the larger 
cities have formulated their own policy. 

In Hankow, the Chinese authorities interned 34 Germans and permitted 27 to 
remain free. The only Nazi party member who was not interned was J, ALTIEPPEN 
who was a former employee of MSI,jCHKRS & CO, in Ihnkow. The Mayor of Hankow was 
questioned as to why ALTMEPISN, a Nazi Party member, had not been interned and he 
stated that it was in accordance with an order from the GeUeralisslmo to the 
effect that any German or Japanese with technical abilities might be employed in 
positions where 0uch qualifications were needed, AHTLiEPPEN was being used by the 
Hhnkow Water Works and the Hankow Power Co. where his ability as an electrical and 
diesel engineer would be of value. German Nationals in the I^femklng area were all 
placed in a ccmpound outside the city, with the exception of DR, KURT 1>K)LL« his 
wife and four children, who were Judged anti-Nazi by the Chinese* In Deking, Tien 
sin and Tsingtao, there was no internment program instituted although in Tientsin 
the Chinese arrested any German Nationals whom the army autboritlea had expressed 
their desire to interrogate. Upon the arrival of the Marines in Tsingtao, the 
majority of the German Nationals were incarcexated by the Marines, but edmost all 
were released when it was evident that the Chinese had no desire to take action 
against them. 

In Shanghai, a German Affairs Comnlttee of the Mayor's office was established 
after the Jaimnese surrender. Appointed head of the German Affairs Conmittee was 
CAPT. YANG YIN, who previously had been comprador of SlSMEttS, a large Gezoan film 
in Shanghai and most of his staff consisted of former employees of SIEMENS. 

During the early part of October 1943* liaison was established between the Z^2 
Branch, SSU, and the foreign Affairs Section of the Mayor's Office, Shanghai. 
Captain YANG and his Assistant, Mr, HJANG, advised that they were interested in 
securing names of German officials, Gezmeo ^telligenoe and Gestapo officials and 
agents, propagandists, and all individuals connected in any way with the Nazi Barty 
movement, for internment purposes* Captain YANG indicated that the Chinese had 
very little Information relative to Gezman sstirltiea in Shanghai, The X-2 Branch 
h ad considerable data on German activities in Shai^hal, and arxa^ensnts were made 
for a representative to serve as advisor to the German Affairs Coomittee on the 
internment of Qermeos. Pursuant to the requast of CapteJLn YANG YIN-there were 
furnished to him on 12 October 1943* following! 

1^ A list of Nazi Bstrty members in the German fi&bassy 
A list of leaders in the I4azl Beuity in Shanghai 
A list of members of the Nazi Party in Shai^hai 

A list of officers and members of the Sports Abteilung in Shanghai 
A list of leading German propagandists in Shanghai 
A list of eiqployees of the German Ebibassy, together with background 
information as to each. 
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3) A liat of employees of the German Infonnation Bureau in Shanghai. 

The representative of the 3SU Detachment and Captain YANG selected the names 
of ii'l individuals who were among the most iraportemt Nazi Rarty members, propagan- 
dists, etc. to be interned first. Prior to interning these individuals, however. 
Captain YAl'JG requested that a memorandum be prepared setting forth a resume of the 
activities of each individual, Hs also requested that there be prepared for him 
a list of the other Germans in Shanghai who it was believed should be interned, 
and a shoi*t resume of their activities. On JO October 1945« a memorandum was fur- 
nished to Captain YAjNG YIN setting forth a short resume of the activities of the 
48 Germans who were to be interned in the first four lots, and information regard- 
ing 63 other German diplomatic officials, propagandists, Intelllgenoe officials 
and agents, listed in order in which it was believed they were important to the 
German Government in futthering its war effort. In addition, the names of I 3 

officers and former officers of the Sports Abteilung who were not included in the 

first 103 names were furnished. It was pointed out to Captain YANG at that time 
that with zogard to the other names in the lists furnished to him on 12 October 

1945 • ^he available Information did not indicate that one was more important than 

the other to the German Government. Subsequently Captain YANG repeatedly requested 
additional lists setting forth the names of Germans in the order in which they 
should be iiAerned. On 20 November 1945 & list of 22 additional Germans who had 
made contributions to the German war effort were set forth and Captain YANG was 
again told there was no reason to believe that of the other members of the Nazi 
Hnrty, propagandists, etc, any one was more important them another. 

After the first 48 Germans were Interned repeated requests were made to 
Captain YANG to furpiah a list of the Germans who were actually interned. On 28 
November Ur. HUANG, assistant to Captain YANG, did furnish a list of the German 
Nationals who had been interned dviring the period from 3 November to 21 November 
1945 • A check of this list against the 63 names which were furnished to Captain 
YANG revealed that only 21 had actually been interned and theyltere not interned 
in the order that their names were set fourth in the mamoreuidtxn furnished to Captedn 
YANG, Captain YANG had previously stated that he desired the names set forth in 
the order in which they were believed to have been important so that they could 
be interned in that order. Seven of the fifteen officers of the Sports Abteilung, 
whose names were set forth, were Interned, while the names of the other eight did 
not appear in the list which Captain YANG's office furnished. 

It has been a policy of the German Affairs Connittee of the Ivor's office, 
Shanghai, when Gezmans who were to be interned, calledat that office. to refer 
such individuals to the X-2 Office. These Germans who were to be interned had 
been told by the German Affairs Connittee that their names had been furnished to 
the Chinese Authorities and that the Chinese had no choice but to intern thaou 
Come of these individiials have been told that the German Affairs Comnlttee *did 
not wauit to intern them”, but that they had no choice since the American Authori- 
ties had recomended that they be interned. 

The internment of the Germans by the Chinese in Shanghai can only be described 
as a conplete farce. Some of the leading Nazi Ibrty members, intelligence agents 
and officialsead propagandists have not been interned. Some who had been interned 
were released and others have been able to secure passes to visit Shang hai al^st 
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any time they desire* As of interest the specific cases of JOHANNES RATEJE, 

LOTHAH HAUMAI9) and BODO OTTO HIRkiANN AUGUST HABENICHT are being set forth. 

JPBAItUBS RATHJE was in charge of the Shanghai Branch Office of the Ehrhardt 
Bureau, and was considered the executive officer or that Bureau. Be reported on 
all air warfeure in ths Far £ast» new planes, changep in coonand, etc* After 
several requests were oade of the Genian Affairs Consnittee as to why RATHJE was not 
Interned, advice was finally received that because of services which RATEiJE had 
rendered to the Chungking Govermnent prior to 19i)J he was not interned* RATHJE 
had formarly been employed by the Eurasia Air Transport. While complete infoxua- 
tlon was furnished to the German Affairs Comnittee on RATHJE it was indicated by 
their representative that it was impossible for the German Affairs Comnittee to 
take any action regarding RATHJE. 

LOTHAR HAMdAtH was in charge of the technical department of the Ehrhardt 
Bureau in Shanghai. Bs was employed by German Haval Intelligence in July 1941 
with the duties of charting ships' positions, coding and daooding wireless massages 
from Tokyo and Peking. Repeated requests were nade to the Qexman Affairs Comnittee 
for advice as to why HAlOIAIti was not Interned. Advloe was finally received that 
the reason was that he had previously rendered service to theOhungjcing Government, 
and had influential friends in official positions* Although it was not stated 
definitely by the representative of the Uayor's office, Shanghai, it was indicated 
that in wiew of HAAllAItl's connections with high ranking Chun|)(klng officials the 
German Affairs Comnittee could not take action regarding thim* 

BODO OTPO HERMANN AUGUST HABKNIOHr. BABENIOHr had been a code expert of 
the ISirhardt Bureau in Shanghcd. HABENICHT had been interned by the Chinese, but 
after 9 di ort time be was released and is reportedly being employed by the Central 
Govezvnent as a code expert. 

Another ease of Interest is that of GUEHTHER AJC* LILLIO* When the Oennan 
Affairs Oooinittee sent LIUIG orders to report for internment, he could not be 
located* A representative of tbeShanghai Municipal Police contacted the X«2 Branch 
for information as the whereabouts of TJTJJQ. laveatlgatlon disclosed that be 
was in hiding at one of the Chinese Gendarmerie Stations and that he was employed 
by the Chinese Gendarmerie. Fbr that reason the German Affairs Comnittee did not 
Intern him* 

Numerous reports have been received that upon payment of a certedn number of 
gold bars, German Nationals are able to effect their release from camp, obtain 
passes, or avoid internment; It is extremely difficult to obtain evidence that 
these reports are true j however, from the- manner in which tbs internment has been 
handled in Shan^^ai, there is little doubt but what they are in fact correct* 

Set forth hereinarter is a statement mede on 7 J^anuary 194^> ^ a German 
National, who wae recognized as anti -Nazi during the war, relative to his feelings 
toward the handling of the German situation by the Chinese* 
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i.Mg Qi 1CR6 . .Vj^Taftn 

situation by the Chinese ♦ 

It saeios to me that the Chinese Authorities so far are not making the 
differentiation between ilazi and non-^zi Gexmans as distinot as it is 
done by the Occupation Authorities in Germany. Bsrsonal connections, social 
influence, wealth, technical abilities, seem to play in many oases, the 
decisive role. Instead of a plain policy of strict de~Nazifi cation as de- 
manded by the Allies. 

Camp . If an internment is still deemed necessary months after the 
cessation of hostilities, it ou^t to hit the proper people, namely all who 
actively supported the Neizi system, regardless of their social position or 
financial strength. 

Baploynent of Nazis . In Germany no Neizis are allowed to hold any posi- 
tion of xesponslbllity in administration, oommeroe or industry. look at 
the quite different situation in Shanghai/ where a confirmed Nazi with 
technioed aklll or even without it but with *connections* is certainly much 
better off than a confirmed non-Na^ who lacks connections or money. 

Status o f OernMnw. In order to accelezate a coisplete de-Nazl- 

fitfatlon of the German people, the Allied Authoritlea make use of all true 
and proven democratic Gexmans. The local Authorities would do well to act 
in the same way, the more so as there exists in the non-Nazi German in 
Shanghai a nucleus of German Democrats who are prepared to cooperate with 
the Authorities on tliat line. 

Specific instances where known nazi« not bean interned. 

Since an internment la a been decided upon, 1 feel that either all or 
at least all ironinent Nazis should be takan, whereas actually a situation 
has dereloped where a number of influentied Nazis have meinaged to keep out 
of oeoap, sacrificing instead their own rank and file. I mention a few 
instancea t 

Aa ?^A***^r one of the prominent repreaentatives of the Nazi ayatem aa 
'leader* of the German community, noninated as such by the Nazi party. No 
public Nbzi function in Shecgbai took place without Ifr. QL A TIfi in the front* 
ifc carried out obediently every aoheme of the Ihrty., 

C. Q. GADOf . another prominent Nazi. ptx>po8ed by the Barty to the posi- 
tion of obalzman of the German Chamber of OoBomeroe formuiy. years. Older his 
laaderabip there was no course for the members oj>«n but tbat dictated by the 
Ihziy. Ik always managed to get a majority as desired by the Barty and. 
when he was nearly orerruled (in 1942) by a larga minority, he induced the 
Bartyt the Conaulate and the ^basey to directly instruct the members of 
the Ohamber, one by one, to vote against the indspendant leader of the oppo- 
ai tlon. 

WAJJSR GGCip* director of the German School and mainly raaponaible for 
the education of the German youth in Shanghai. Although not a Iku:ty member, 
he acted aa m untra«Nazi and representative of the atheistic Ludendorff 
phllosojihy. His attacks against the German Church and Ihator F. 

®till remembered by the Gezman conmunity. 
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ERIOH 3CHDLT . according to hia own boaating, held a very high posi- 
tion in the Mazi hierarchy in Shanghai, as arbitrator or Judge over all 
Party members* 

W« ITLUCG . since the very beginning a convinc ed Nazi and fanatical 
anti-Semite* for many years in charge of the Nazi relief administration. 

A. SEIDEL . Nazi sponsored di airman of the German Garden Club, 

DR. H, SCBDSNF^t .TKR. leader of the Nazi Kulturmat 

PROF. DR. QEITEL . convinced Nazi, leader of the S.A. music bemd. 

F. BRSTSODNSIDER 

H* TON S3SEI'? * both men of no important social positions, but dan^r- 
ously fematioal Nazis* 

Specific inatanoes where internees have bean released frrm ewpm . 

% 

BODO HABENICHT . German Intelligence agent 

ff. QRPHMAWN 
MAX TIEFENBACISR . 

TR03T VON GRAJBBN . all foirof whom are Party meodbers* though not 
GGSNPHER SGiyJIZ . prominent and mox« or leas harmless* 

Housing problem . 

In most instances ousted Germans were not even permitted to take 
necessary furniture or other necessary household articles to their new 
quarters* although Bsyoe of the American Jbreign Soonomic Administratloo 
had assured the German Chamber of Comnerce that tla Anglo-American principle 
was to seize ooemeroial assets but not private aaseta* It has beem^obisar?^ 
that such furniture was carried off by the Chinese gpards of the respeotiW.< j 
houses immediately after the German occupant had left* . ^ 

Tbi 96 usting troa hovises and/or offices has somstimss nothing to do with 
the housing problem* the gravity of which I admit* but is apparently carded 
out in order to enable the lessor or his building manager to obtain key- 
money from a new party. 

Dome specific Instances wter * nnn.ftftv. je were evicted from their 

OARL 33M>N . No* 12 Rue Adina' 

K* lABDEN* No* 32* 22 Route Delaunay 

G> RQSHRSKB . Buxgjao Road, who was ill when he had to move, on orders 
from a Chinese General* 

MTaq LgHUAMW. 1218 Avenue Joffre 
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^ Right now* otbere are on the verge of being ousted, f«i«, Or. LOHENTZ 

of 74 Amherst Avenue, in spite of his well known anti-Hazi and anti -Japanese 
attitude, which led to his expulsion fran the secretaryship of the German 
Chamber of Commerce as well as that of the old German Comnunity. 

On the other hand, there are instances where Nazis still retain their 
residences. Considering the hardship which any eviction involves for a 
family, I feel reluctant to disclose names} besides the sitviatlon is changing 
dally. 

With regeurd to c ontemplated actioQ. by the Chinese relative to possible repatri- 
ation of the German NationeLls to Germany, the following earticle apiieared in the 
government sponsored Shanghai Herald on 22 December 1943* 

•ACriON AGAINST IS NOT DIRiCTED AGAH\tST JEWS, SPOKESMAN 

SAYS} REGULATIONS ARE DISCUSSED 

A policy of magnanimity is the general principle of the recently promul- 
gated regulations for the treatment of German mtionals in China and whix:h 
hav e caused nuch misunderstemding among the Geman Nationals in Shanghai, 
especially among the Jews, a spokesman of the Ministry of foreign Affairs 
declared. Central News reported from ChvmgklQg yesterday. 

All German Nationals, who are approved by the Ministries of Interic 
and foreign Affairs, the spokesman stated, are peoiittedto continue to re- 
main in China and will not be repatriated, if they are able to furnish bona 
fide shop guarantees, they will also be exempted from being sent to intern- 
ment camps, be said, 

further, the spokesman continued, all honest eind tr\istwortby German 
technicians may be employed by the Government . and private oxganlzations with 
the apj)ZDval of the two Ministries and will not be required to be sent back 
to their homeland. 



COLLABORATION 

However, Gezraan Nationals who are suspected of espionage or of coUabora- 
, tion with the Japanese are not included among those to be repatriated, but 
will be tried according to law,, he further sedd. 

As to German missionaries, if they are able to obtain the giaremtee of 
their church and the approval of ths Ministries of Interior and foreign 
Affairs, they will be free to continue their missionary work in their original 
places. Those who cannot secure a guarantee may still continue to work in 
areas specified by the Provincial or Municipal Government and will not be 
sent home. It was pointed out that it will be a very easy natter for these 
missiotiGuries to secure a guarsuitee and thus carry on their work as before. 

Regarding Jews of German nationality who are not specially classified, 
they are to be repatriated because the Chinese Government ' still reserves in 
pocinciple the ri£^t to repatriate German nationals and because they are 
eneiqy nationals and not because they are Jews, the spokesman declared. Among 
these Jews, some have oeme to China thoneelves without permits from China, 
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and in view of this the Chinese OoTerrunent is compelled to consider their 
continued residence in this country* 

AX that time* owing to the helplessness of China* they were allowed to 
come here to take temporary refuge* The conditions hawe now changed and they 
.naturally eure required to return to their homeland* 

Apcuct fran this group of persons* all other Jews of Gexman nationality 
whose omtinued residence is consideiad as permissible will be giren generous 
consideration by the Chinese CoTernment • 

In conclusion* the spokesman asserted that the fact that the regulations 
for the treatment of Geman nationals were separately drafted is to make them 
apart from those governing Japanese nationals* and to accord the former a 
generous treatment** 

In addition, on 6 March 194 ^* following article appeared in the Shanghai 
Chinese newspaper TA<CUNG-BLC: 

"In accordance with the orders of the Ezeoutive lUan* Gennan IsiBigrants* 
who would like to remain in China but would not like* for the time being* 
to return to Germany* ml^t* on production of a reliable "Shop Guarantee* 
and upon approval by the Goremment* continueto stay in China* 

About 2*300 Germans in Shanghai had recently submitted the *Shop 
Guarantee" to the German Control Ocoioittee for transmission to the ICinistry 
of Foreign Affairs euid tls ULnistry of Internal Affairs for approval* 

Those Germans* whose permission* after verification and examination* 
would be granted by the Government* are edlowed to continue to lenain in 
China* whereae the others will be Interned pending the repatriation to 
Germany*" 

All available information indioates tfart if German nationals are repatriated 
to Germany by tbe Chinese* any German* either Nazi or non«Hazi* who can pxoduoe 
a shop guarantee and who can obtain employment as a technician will avoid repatri-' 
ation* In addition* those German natioals who ho^e sufficient funds or influen- 
tial Chinese friends probably also will be able to avoid repatriation if they so 
desire* 
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( X. HgSEWT TRENDS 

The Germaa comminities in China have been closely knit for. many years* In 
each conmunity there have been Geznian schools* clubs and recreational societies organ* 
Ized ATir>t>g the German nationals* In addition* in each of the larger cities there 
hAH been a Geiman Chamber of Commerce which has looked after the commercial interests 
of German firms* Since the capitulation of Germany* the members of the various German 
conuDunities have beai drawn even closer together* During the war* the German 
cooniunities had astbeir leaders those people who were accepted by the Nazi larty* 

Since the cessation of hostilities the majority of the ccmmunitles have retained ' 

more or less the same conmunity set-up as existed during the war* with the former 
leading Nazis still retedning leading positions* 

In Shanghai* elections were held the first part of September 1945 Gonong the 
German nationals. Sleeted as head of the German Ooomunity was SIEICSSN* who was not 
a member of the Nazi Ihrty but wlx> was active in the conmerclal field during the war* 
'While SISMSSBI^ himself was not a nember of the Nazi Barty* several members of the 
Conmunity Boeu:^! who were elected were Nazis; and ALERSD GLATHE* who had been head of 
the German Community during the war* was elected as pns of STffllB3KN*s principal 
assistants* When the elections were held* all the Nazi Bairty meoibers voted and were 
able to elect to positions, former Barty members* 

In charge of the handling of German relief in Shanghai dvuclng the war for the 
destitute German Nationals was WILHCIAI HEZlCUCfi FFLIX}. PFLGC* who is an employee 
of XDFA PBARMACY* still handles all matters pertaining to the relief of destitute 
German nationals* 

After cessation of hostilities* there was organized in S h anghai the 'Association 
of Tree Germans** This association had as its progran* according to statements^ 
by meohers ofits working committee* the followings 

1) The *AS30C1ATI0N OF PNSE GERMANS IN SBLNtffiAI* unites all free and demo- 
cratic thinking Germans of Shanghai with the. purpose of eliminating 
without comprospise* National Socialism and its system euvl of cooperating 
in tse reconstruction of all coonunal institutions of cultural, social 
and educational service* The Association demands that the management 
and offices of all existing German organizations ofShanghal shall be 
freed of all previous members of the Nazi Burty and its sympathizers. 

2) The Association is not a political party and it has no peurty political 
allegiance* 

3 ) All German men and women, irrespective of race* confession or political 
conviction are welcone as members* They are adnitted after a careful 
check on their previous attitude towards National Socledism* 

4) Exoluled from membership are all those who cooperated with* were politl- 
cedly active or occupied leading positions in the Nazi regime - whether 

they were peorty members or not - and who thereby assisted in Gennany*s 
destruction* By their lack of judgment and ability to xwason for 
themselves* they lave deprived themselves of all political rights of 
taking public office or occupying leading poaLtions* 

The working committee consists of K. A. BREDEBUSCH* a former employee of IXIAO 
in lAanohurla* G* F* SAUER* an employee of BA.YER* and SRIGT SOHBTSR* who befozw the 
war was an eiqployee of an American -owned* firm. While the IREE GERMAN ASSOCIATION . 

^ has been active in endeavoring to recruit manbers* it has not achieved much follow- 
ing and its membership has never been over one hundred* 
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^Iso orgaaized in Shanghai after the oessation of hoetilitlee was the 
"Qameinschaft der Oemokratleohen Seutsohen in Sohanghai* (Reaident 'a Aesoclation 
of Oenooratio Germane in Shanghai)* This organization f .which has a memberahip of 
approximately 3*000 people* waa formed after the oeaaation of hoatilitiea among 
the Jewlah refugeea who were from Germany. Ita leadera are Dr* £• ASQHNER, a 
former judge in Berlin • and RT0Hkin> an architect* The preaent membera 

of the executive committee are t 



Ifr. GOIXSCRiUC 
Ur. SBdONlS 
Mr. BACHARACfi 
Mr. STERNBERG 
Mr. 1SBB1U3 



- Official of the Jewiah Committee 

- Auditor 

- Official of the Jewiah Oonmittee 

- Buaineaaman 

- typewriter Repair 



The avowed purpoaea of the organi z ation are to froteot the intefeata of Ger- 
man refogiaea and to aaaiat them in being repatriated either to Germany* the 
Obi ted Statea* or any other foreign country to which they may deaire to travel. 

In addition* it alao dealrea to protect the Intereata of thoae refugeea who deaire 
to remain in China. In about April* 194^» a meeting will be held for tba election 
of a new executive eoanittee. The organization profeaaea no political activities* 
With regard to the 'Besident 'a Association of Democratic Germans in Shanghai* * 
it should be pointed out. that this organization did not represent the entire 
group of refugees from Germany as there are approximately 7*000 refugees from 
Gaimany itself and only 3*000 are membera of this association* 

There were also organized in Shanghaj after cessation of hostilities* resi- 
dents' associations among the refugees from Austria and Ozechoslovakia. 

While there are approximately 13*000 refugees frcm the ELtldr regime in 
Shanghai and only 2«500 Germans who h^ valid German passports during the war. 
ihe latter group still has more influence in China than have the refugees. In 
addition* it should be pointed out that of the 2*500 German Nationals in Shanghai* 
only approximately 4C0 were SMmbers of tbs Nazi Burtyj hut the leaders of the 
German Oommunity since the sessatim of hostllitlae are still thoae who exercised 
the most iafluenoe during the war* 

Iha aama groups or cligues exist today as existsd during the wer* Captain ' 
WACTPi SXENNBS* who waa a close persoaal friend of BARON 70H HITTKANER ‘during the 
war* had nmda perioditf viaits to the Uangwan Internment Oemp to visit the BARON 
who ia intexnad there* Another close friend of Captain SISMNBS is 0* 0* QADOf* 
who waa the manager of IBKAG in Shanghai* CUDCV* bacauae of hia influential 
connectiona with the Chinese* waa not interned* 

ERNEST AIJftKHT EPEHTEB* who was. the leader of the Sporta Abteilung in Shanghai* 
was designated by tbe German Affairs Committee of the Mayor *e office to handle 
the transportation for thoae Germans who were to be Interned* and thus avoided 
intcmmsnt himself* 

Ibforaation relative to the internment of German nationals* in ahAwghA< ])as 
been set forth in Section IZ of this docmasnt. With regard to the Germans who 
.were interned* those who possess money have been able to secure better treatment 
by the Ohinasa* than the other Intamses* ELGAR PON RANDOW* formerly Oounsallor 
of the Bnbassy Qfflca* and an ardent Nazlt was sleeted leader of the 

internees* Reports Indicate that of the German Nationals interned those who were 
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the leaders in ttoir own fields, either JEhrty, propaganda, intelligenoe , eto., 
xaoeiTe better treatvsnt than the other internees. 

Manerous reports hare been reoeired that several Qeiuan refugees are 
ooununistiOally inolined and their aotivities are subsidized by the Russians. 
There is, however, no evidence of any organization among the Gexman nationals or 
the refugees which is coamunist controlled or subsidized by the Soviets. The 
possibility exists, however, that various refugee and Qexaian groups may beccne 
active for the Oomnunlsts or Soviets in the future. 

After the U.S. Army srrived in Shanghai, the fomerOexman school was taJoen 
over by the Amy. Since that time, some of the Geman youth have been enrolled 
in the American school, but the majority, particularly the children of fomar 
Nazis, are now being taught in small groups, and reports received indicate that 
their education is still along Nazi lines. No action has beei taken in China to 
eradicate the results which Nazi teachings have had on German youth for the past 
several years. 

The activities of Germans in Shanghai since the surrender of Oexmany have 
been concerned primarily with looking after their own personal interests. Those 
Germans who have amassed fp^unes over the past several years are intent on not 
loaing them, and the majority are expending every effort to ccnaolidate their 
poeitlona with the Ohinese , many of them seeking posts as technical or politico* 
ecoQomio advisors. 

There has been no evidence of any underground movement on the part of the 
Nazia OCT other German groups nor has there been any proof that tbs Germans have 
a definite integrated program dixeeted against the Chlted States, The possibility 
exists, however, that they retain the capability to develop suid Implsment such a 
program as military defeat has not seriously touched them econoadcally or poliH* 
cally, nor, except in a few oases, has it limited their freedom of smvement or 
action. 
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